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e Best of Browning. 


We have already spoken in earnest commendation of 
this excellent work, by the Rev. James Mudge, D.D. The 
purpose of the present notice is simply to give a fuller ac- 
count of it. In his very happy introduction, the Rev. 
William V. Kelley, D.D., says: ‘‘ In this volume Dr.Mudge 
aims to render a needed service by sifting out the best, 
and presenting Browning’s ‘worthiest speech ;’ a meri- 
torious effort, well directed, skillfully accomplished, and 
worthy to be applauded and appropriated by a multitude 
of men and women, most of all by ministers.” Dr. Kelley’s 
introduction is a thoughtful and characteristic eulogy of 
Browning as well as of this book. 

Before presenting selections from Browning's works Dr. 
Mudge furnishes a concise biographical sketch of the great 
poet, giving the most interesting facts of his life’s history 
and an admirable portraiture of his personality. This is 
followed by a very helpful essay on The Benefits of 
Browning Study. Next follow brief quotations from 
Browning’s poems, under the heading of Brief Felicities 
and Fancies. We cannot say that we greatly admire col- 
lections of poetical ‘‘ gems,” and Browning, of all modern 
poets, is the one whose works are most poorly represented 
by this kind of selection from them. But while the best 
brief selections from his poems poorly represent his works, 
those made by Dr. Mudge are all wisely chosen, many of 
them are beautiful, and all of them are suggestive and 
helpful. There are people who think that brief felicities 
are the most valuable part of any author’s work, but a bit 
of gold-bearing quartz poorly represents the grandeur of 
a mountain. 

More extended are the quotations given under the head- 
ing of Moraland Religious Thoughts and those included in 
Gems of Description. All of these selections can be most 
heartily commended. Some of them represent the very 
high-water mark of Browning’s verse. A little more than 
half of Dr. Mudge’s volume is devoted to a collection of 
complete poems of Browning. It is sufficiently high praise 
to say that this collection has been made with admirable 
taste and judgment. The poems are accompanied by 
descriptive notes, many of which are very valuable and 
suggestive little essays. These notes cannot be too highly 
praised. 

The book as a whole will serve a most useful purpose in 
increasing the familiarity of many with Browning, and 
Dr. Mudge’s essays and notes will interest and help even 
those who have long been familiar with Browning’s aver- 
age as well as with Browning’s best. To make an an- 
thology of Browning acceptable to Browning lovers is in 
itself no small triumph.—Zhe Northern Advocate. 

CLOTH. 1210. PORTRAIT OF BROWNING. $1,50. 


Eaton & Mains, Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Curts & Jennings, Cincinnati, 0. 
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Art. L—SPAIN AND MODERN CIVILIZATION. 


One scientific method of investigation is that of contrast. 
Let us make free use of this method in the present study. 
Let us seek to get a clear view of Spain in the days of her 
glory and as she presents herself to the careful student of 
history in the closing decade of the nineteenth century. 

The marriage of Isabella of Castile, sister of Henry IV, who 
succeeded the latter in 1474, with Ferdinand, heir of Aragon, 
Catalonia, and Valencia, led to a union of all the principalities 
of the Spanish peninsula, and may be said to be the beginning 
of the Spanish nationality. Then, finally, petty strifes, ignoble 
intrigues, and graver wars between peoples of the same race 
came to an end. Ferdinand and Isabella established peace 
and justice in place of the lawless violence of the nobles that 
had characterized, as well as cursed, previous reigns for many 
years. Then was laid the foundation of that magnificent 
empire which was destined for a time to overshadow every 
other monarchy of Europe. The double rule which made 
possible this nationality was followed by that of Charles V, 
who has been spoken of as “the man who filled the world 
with woe.” He was certainly one of the greatest characters 
of the century. As King of Spain, ruler of the Netherlands, 
and the head of the holy Roman German empire he exerted a 
wonderful influence until he voluntarily left the throne to 
spend the remaining days of his life in the convent of Yuste. 
He was succeeded by Philip II, whom one historian speaks of 
as absolute master of an empire so superior to the other states 


of the world in extent, in resources, and especially in military 
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and naval forces, as to make the project of enlarging that 
empire into a universal monarchy seem a perfectly feasible 
scheme. “Since the downfall of the Roman empire no such 
preponderating power had existed in the world.” ‘ In addition 
to the Spanish crown Philip succeeded to the kingdom of 
Naples and Sicily, the duchy of Milan, Franche-Comté, and 
the Netherlands. In Africa he possessed Tunis, Aran, the 
Cape Verde and the Canary Islands; in Asia, the Philippine 
and Sunda Islands, and a part of the Moluccas.” The voyages, 
explorations, and conquests of Spanish mariners and adventurers 
had added a greater part of the southern portion of the New 
World to his inheritance, including Mexico, Central America, 
and all South America, except that portion which subsequently 
came to be Brazil, or, more properly speaking, the lands washed 
by the Amazon and its tributaries. 

Those were the days of Spain’s power and glory. Her 
invincible arms had won victories on nearly every field where 
her forces had been engaged. Gonsalvo de Cordova had led 
the veterans of Spain, and everywhere to victory. Don John, 
as master of the imperial fleet, aided by the forces of the pope 
and of Venice, had gained the immortal victory at Lepanto, 
when the forces of the Turk were utterly crushed and 
vanquished. All the fruits of the maritime enterprises of 
the Portuguese had fallen into Philip’s hands. All the 
Portuguese colonies in America, Africa, and the East Indies 
had been compelled to acknowledge the sovereignty of the 
King of Spain, who had as leaders of his forces men who are 
recognized as the great masters of war and diplomacy of the 
sixteenth century. The empire of that day was characterized 
by vastness of extent and wondrous wealth of resources. Ships 
returned from the New World bringing silver and gold to 
pour into the treasury of the king, enabling him to carry on 
his schemes of conquest and development on the most gigantic 
scale. Surely Philip II can be pardoned for thinking that the 
world was at his feet and that the crown of universal empire 
might easily be placed upon his brow. 

Let us look for a time upon another picture. Hardly had 
the zenith of power and glory been reached till the period of 
loss began, And this second period has continued to the pres- 
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ent hour. In 1566 the Netherlands revolted against the rob- 
beries and tyranny of Philip II, and especially against the 
unholy decrees and horrible butcheries of the Inquisition, 
which had been set up by order of Charles V, who robbed 
the people of Spain of their liberties while he increased the 
glory of the empire. That revolt resulted in the eighty years’ 
war, in which the brute force of Spain failed to subdue “ the 
beggars” who had redeemed the land of dykes and ditches 
from the embrace of the greedy ocean. The record of that 
struggle is one of the most remarkable in history. There 
could be only one end. The revolt terminated in freedom for 
the Dutch and in the establishment of the Dutch Republic, 
which was the first country in the world to adopt a con- 
stitution favoring religious, as well as civil, liberty. 

The beginning of the present century brought a world-wide 
crisis to Spain. She had prepared herself for it by three 
hundred years of misrule, oppression, and _ self-imposed 
darkness. She had closed her eyes to the expanding light of 
the Renaissance and the Reformation. She had been the tool 
of the Church that has everywhere endeavored to strangle the 
right of private judgment, and force religion and piety into 
the mold of her own making. By the censorship of the 
press that was enforced by the horrors of the Inquisition she 
has cut herself and her people off from the enjoyment of the 
ripe fruits of an advancing science and the very best in 
literature. There could be only one result. Light is power. 
Darkness can end only in weakness at last. Spain was 
enervated by her own policy, and fell an easy victim in the 
crisis. Napoleon was dominating Europe. Joseph Bonaparte 
was placed on the throne of Spain. As many as four claimants 
demanded the loyalty and support of the various colonial 
provinces. That was an opportunity for the oppressed to 
throw off the yoke of bondage. It was not neglected. In 
1810 Venezuela revolted. Mexico, Central America, and the 
provinces of South America followed, one after another, in 
rapid succession. The story of one is the story of all. It 
was revolt against odious class distinctions and intolerable 
oppression. The result everywhere was the same until, of all 
that vast and splendid domain over which Philip II ruled, but 
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a fragment remains. In Europe she has nothing but the 
Peninsula; in America only Cuba and Porto Rico are held 
in an uncertain way; in Africa Morocco, the Canary Islands, 
and the coast of Guinea alone recognize her authority; in 
Asia she has been waging war to subdue the revolt in the 
Philippine Islands, her sole possession, perhaps hers no more. 
The loss of continents, provinces, and islands tells one certain 
story. Spain has been too weak to subdue the revolutions 
which her bigoted colonial policy, greed of gain, hypocritical 
dealing, and intolerable oppression have raised in every land 
over which she has attempted to reign. That one fact indi- 
cates her relations to progress, while a study of the conditions 
in the Peninsula reveals the gulf into which the reaction of 
her own policy has plunged her. 

It may be said that Spain has enjoyed a revolution that has 
extended from 1808 to 1873. Latimer tells us that the 
revolutions of Spain in this century have been but episodes 
in the great revolution that was going on during the years 
which have been named, and which probably may be still in 
progress. We have seen that Joseph Bonaparte was placed on 
the throne by French bayonets in 1808, His reign ended in 
1813. In 1814 came Napoleon’s abdication, and Ferdinand 
VII was on the throne of Spain. The first thing he did was to 
reestablish the Inquisition that had been abolished by Joseph 
Bonaparte. Then we have Ferdinand as a constitutional king, 
with the slumbering voleano of revolution muttering beneath 
his throne. This smoldering fire burst out in the first Carlist 
revolution, and by the close of 1833, the date of Ferdinand’s 
death, the Spain of the past had been shattered to pieces. 
That first Carlist war lasted seventeen years, and the land was 
filled with tumult. From 1832 to 1837 Spain “lived under 
three constitutions, was governed by six ministries, and was 
twice thrown into the vortex of revolution, in addition to the 
horrors and devastations of the civil war.” The close of that 
war found Queen Christina on the throne. Then came the 
revolution of 1854 and the expulsion of Christina, with the 
tumult and confusion which rolled in ever-devastating waves 
during the outbursts of the revolution. In 1870, after one 
hundred and ninety-one ballots in the Cortes, Amadeo of 
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Savoy was elected constitutional king. He abdicated in 1872. 
Then Spain was proclaimed a republic by a vote of two hundred 
and forty-eight against thirty-four. This republic lived for the 
brief space of two years, during which the land was devastated 
by the third Carlist war, at the end of which we find Alfonso 
XII on that throne which had been shaken and overturned so 
frequently by the volcano of revolution. The Spain of to-day 
is but a shadow of her former self. She possesses but a tithe 
of the territory which she once governed. The population of 
from forty to fifty million over which she once ruled has fallen 
to seventeen million. Of these not more than four million can 
read or write. In 1857 she passed a compulsory education 
law, but repealed it in 1875. Her general standard of mental 
culture is lower than any other country in Europe, and she is 
burdened with a debt so great as to render her all but bankrupt 
in the eyes of the world’s financiers. 

Surely, the two pictures are drawn in contrasting colors. 
It will be well worth while to ask for the secret of this 
decline and the philosophy of this contrast. Why has the 
greatest state of the sixteenth century gone the downward 
path, while every other country in Europe has increased in 
wealth, wisdom, and power? The answer to this question will 
not only bring before us a truth of vast and vital importance, 
but will also reveal the attitude of Spain to modern civilization. 
There is such a thing as providence in history. God is in the 
world. He has been leading the race by a winding path 
upward toward the highlands of a better life. Civilization is 
the result of the upward climb, under the inspiration of the 
supernatural. But God acts through human agencies. He 
moves along the path of the natural, even though there are 
sometimes manifestations which we call supernatural. God 
has chosen nations, as well as individuals, to carry on his work. 
Nations have been gifted with power that they might bless 
and lift up the race. As they have worked with God for this 
end they have prospered. As they have worked against 
humanity they have weakened, declined, and fallen at last. 
The Infinite will not suffer a reversion of type. The shadow 
on the dial of the world’s progress never moves backward. 
The inferior is never ultimately victorious over the superior. 
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This is the eternal law. Spain has clashed with that law, and 
the result that we have observed was inevitable. 

Spain’s colonial policy has everywhere and forever stood 
opposed to the advancement of progress and civilization. 
Modern civilization is characterized by progress in every 
realm, by expanding intelligence, and by the education of the 
masses. It is marked by liberty of conscience and ever- 
increasing floods of light. The glory of modern civilization 
is the progress of civil and religious liberty, the popularization 
of and universal participation in freedom. It has ever been the 
policy of Spain to get everything possible from the colonies 
and give absolutely the least. At best she could give no more 
than she had, and she was never disposed to give as good as 
she had; hence the character of the civilization that we find 
in South America, where religious liberty is a mere name, 
and where unbearable tyranny drove province after province 
into rebellion which resulted in the loss of all to the mother 
country. It has been the policy of Spain to keep the masses 
ignorant of those great truths that make the soul free. The 
existence of seventy-five per cent of the population of the 
Peninsula who are unable to read or write even their native 
language will certainly justify this grave charge. There were 
many schools in the colonies of South America; but, like the 
schools of Spain, they taught the truths of theology as held 
by the Catholic Church, while the sciences, mathematics, and 
natural philosophy were not only regarded as useless, but were 
positively prohibited. At the time of the great revolution in 
South America you might have traveled three thousand miles 
over the length and breadth of Spain’s vast domain in the 
New World and have found only one printing press in all 
the land; and that was under the control of Jesuit priests, 
who printed on it only what was agreeable to the home 
government and the mother Church. One who has spent 
years in missionary work in South America has said, “ It was 
the policy of Spain to shut out from South America every 
kind of knowledge incompatible with blind obedience to 
foreign sway.” And the historian Zavala has enumerated the 
six characteristics which have marked the administration of 
Spain’s colonial system, as follows : 
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(1) Terror, inspired by the immediate punishment of the slightest 
symptoms of dissatisfaction without the least opportunity of inquiring 
for what reason, or by what hand, the blow was inflicted; (2) deep 
ignorance, which shut out from the public mind whatever the government 
deemed inexpedient for it to know; (3) a religious education which 
inculcated the most degrading superstition; (4) the strictest seclusion 
from all foreign intercourse which might improve the colonies in their 
civil, religious, or commercial knowledge; (5) the most domineering 
system of monopoly, extending to land, offices, and commerce; (6) a 
standing army, not for the defense of the people which supported it, but 
to awe them into acquiescence in whatever might be the royal pleasure. 


Spain has forever manifested a spirit of insincerity, duplicity, 
and treachery that has lost her the world’s respect and confi- 
dence. When Ferdinand and Isabella had conquered the 
Moors in 1491 it was agreed that the conquered race was 
not to be disturbed in the exercise of their religion. But 
everybody knows that not many years passed away before 
pretexts were found for breaking every agreement, and that 
the horrors of persecution and banishment, with no possibility 
of reaching a place of safety, can hardly be related in human 
language. The expulsion of the Moors forms one of the dark 
chapters in Spain’s history. It may be remembered that 
Pizarro secured easy possession of Peru and the person of the 
reigning Inca by unspeakable treachery. He was put to 
death by strangling, and only escaped being burned alive 
because he professed to accept Christianity before his execution. 
The capture of Montezuma and his subsequent treatment is a 
splendid example of Spanish duplicity and treachery, as well 
as of the Jesuitical doctrine that “ the end justifies the means.” 
It will be remembered that William the Silent, the George 
Washington of the Netherlands, was murdered by an assassin 
hired by Spain and paid for his bloody work by the gift of an 
estate in that land. It is the well-authenticated fact of history 
that Ferdinand VII accepted two million dollars from England, 
in 1817, as a recompense to Spain for the loss of revenue she 
might sustain from the abolition of the slave trade. Ferdinand 
took England’s money, but the importation of slaves went on 
more vigorously than ever before; and Cuba became the 
great slave market for all the slaveholding countries of the 
western world. This same Ferdinand, who was restored to 
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the throne on the fall of the power that had made Joseph 
Bonaparte master of Spain, is the one to whom the author of 
Spain in the Nineteenth Century refers when she says: “ No 
oath had been more binding upon Ferdinand than the green 
withes of the Philistines upon the limbs of Samson. Mina, 
soon after the restoration, discovered how treacherous and 
worthless was the king for whom he and his followers had 
shed their blood.” There will be recalled the wild, turbulent, 
tempestuous days of 1820, when the revolution-maddened 
subjects of a double-dealing monarch who had so often and so 
basely deceived them rushed like a tempest-swollen mountain 
torrent on to that memorable 7th of July, 1822, “which 
was as fatal to the false and fickle crown of Spain as the 10th 
of August, 1792, had been to that of Louis XVI of France.” 
From the time of Ferdinand I to the present moment 
diplomacy with the Spaniard has been well-nigh synonymous 
with deceit. The promises of the queen regent Christina, 
who succeeded Ferdinand VII and announced herself as a 
constitutional monarch, were followed by the sending of Don 
Tacon to the Pearl of the Antilles, where he exceeded all 
former governors in severity and arbitrary power. Spain has 
never kept faith with any colony or country when it has been 
to the interest of despotism to break it. She has not kept faith 
with Cuba, and it is not surprising that the insurgents have 
had little confidence in her plan for autonomy and will accept 
nothing short of absolute independence. 

The world has been horrified at the policy of starvation and 
tyranny that has been resorted to during the Cuban war. 
Humanity has been shocked as it has been informed of 
the result of Weyler’s infamous order for concentration, in 
accordance with which over four hundred thousand unarmed 
and peaceful subjects were driven away from their homes 
that were burned behind them, and compelled to live in cities 
where nothing but starvation was before them, and where 
they were guarded and shot down like dogs if they but 
attempted to cross the dead line for the simple purpose of 
digging their own sweet potatoes that their wives and children 
might not die before their eyes. The world has been horrified 
by the statement, given forth by the Red Cross Society, that 
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not less than two hundred and twenty-five thousand Cubans 
have died by the slow torture of starvation since that order 
went into effect. But the condition of affairs in Cuba will 
not surprise the student of history. Spain’s idea of war for 
four hundred years has been that the end justities the means. 
The methods of the bloodthirsty Sioux have not been more 
at variance with modern civilization than have those of that 
people which for these years has sought to overcome its 
revolting colonies in the Orient, as well as in the Occident, not 
in open battle, but by treachery, starvation, and horror. 

But the darkest chapter in the history of Spain, and that 
which shows most clearly that she is out of sympathy with 
and antagonistic to modern civilization, is that which tells the 
story of the Inquisition. This was not born in Spain, but in 
the heart and brain of that Church which has forever stood 
opposed to freedom of conscience, as well as to the development 
of modern civil and religious liberty. Its roots are to be found 
far back in the early ages of the history of the Church, when 
the bishops claimed the right of inflicting punishment upon 
heretics. But in those days the severest penalty was that of 
excommunication. In the fourth century, under Theodosius 
the Great, we have the first instance of a legally inflicted death 
penalty for heresy. It was not, however, until the twelfth 
century that the Inquisition became a general institution of 
the Church. The fourth Lateran council, in 1215, at the 
instigation of Pope Innocent III passed a decree by which 
the Inquisition became permanent. One has well said of it, 
“Tt is the most formidable of all the formidable engines 
devised by popery to subdue the souls and bodies, the reason 
and conscience of men.” To preserve the Church from the 
stain of bloodguiltiness the civil authorities were made the 
executors of the judgments of the Church. The sovereigns 
of France and Germany accepted this duty before the middle 
of the thirteenth century. Italy followed in 1235. But in 
none of these countries did the Inquisition ever prove effective. 
The people would not abide the decree of the Church, and the 
holy office was curbed and rendered inoperative in a very large 
measure. It was in Spain alone that the obnoxious plant found 
congenial soil. Milman, in his History of Latin Christianity, 
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says: “The life of every devout Spaniard was a perpetual 
crusade. Ly temperament and by position he was in constant 
adventurous warfare against the enemies of the cross. Hatred 
of the Jews, of the Mohammedans, was the banner under 
which he served. It was the oath of his chivalry. That 
hatred in all its intensity was soon and easily extended to the 
heretic.” The holy office was introduced into Aragon in 1242, 
at which time it was directed with special severity against the 
Albigenses. It was reformed under the influence of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, and became a twofold more terrible and deadly 
engine than before. The term “ heresy” was made to apply 
to everything against which the Church or its bigoted 
ecclesiastics conceived a hatred. The court of trial was a 
mere farce. If anyone desired to get rid of an enemy all 
that he had to do was to charge him with heresy. The accused 
was considered as guilty from the beginning, and tortured to 
compel confession. If he professed innocence he was at first 
tortured by whip, water, and fire. If he still maintained his 
innocence he was thrust into a horrible dungeon for a time 
and then tortured again with all the fiendish cruelty that an 
inventive genius could devise. If under the agony of the 
rack, the pinchers, or the fire the grand inquisitor obtained 
such answers as he desired, the crippled and broken sufferer 
was left to his sufferings without the aid of a physician. 
After this he received such punishment as the holy office 
might decree. Generally he was imprisoned for life ; sometimes 
he was sent to the galleys, his property confiscated, and his 
family dishonored. Up to the middle of the eighteenth century 
the execution of the condemned took place with much ceremony 
and pomp at what was called an “ auto-da-fé.” 

Spain introduced the Inquisition into nearly every territory 
which she acquired on both sides of the Atlantic. But it was 
in the Netherlands that it did its deadliest work. The people 
of that land turned naturally to Protestantism. The Spanish 
sovereigns, who were accounted the defenders of the faith, 
determined to root out the heresy. Charles V promulgated 
two edicts against heretics, and it has been estimated that 
anywhere from fifty thousand to one hundred thousand 
perished on the scaffold during his reign in that one land 
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alone. Charles V was followed by Philip II. He was : 
bigoted Catholic who determined at once not only to establish 
Spanish imperialism everywhere, but to root out heresy and 
restore the Catholic religion wherever it had been set aside 
by Protestantism. It was for this purpose that the great 
Spanish Armada was sent against England. This cruel monarch 
enjoys the unique distinction of having condemned to death 
on the scaffold the entire population of a country by a single 
stroke of the pen. It will be remembered that the Inquisition 
was in force in Spain until it was abolished by decree of 
Joseph Bonaparte in 1808. Llorente, the historian, estimates 
that from its introduction into Spain to the date last mentioned 
the Inquisition condemned to punishment in that one land 
alone 341,021 persons, 31,912 of whom were burned alive. 
The result of the Spanish Inquisition was to make it impossible 
for Protestantism to get a foothold in Spain or to any great 
extent in the countries which she dominated. It gave the 
deathblow to free investigation, without which there can be 
no intellectual advancement. It was the enslavement of the 
souls of men, which is the death wound to modern civilization. 
This has been the influence of the Inquisition on the world’s 
progress and modern civilization; and the Inquisition, with all 
its horrors, was Spain’s special gift to the world. 

From this rapid review of the centuries it has been most 
clearly apparent that Spain has antagonized the onward 
movement of the race and the advance of modern civilization. 
It is equally apparent—for the future can only be judged by 
the past—that in the present crisis there is no hope for the 
struggling colonies from the Madrid government if she is left 
to herself alone. In the name of humanity, the progress of 
the race, and the advance of civilization it is time to call 
a halt. If Spain will persist in standing in the pathway 
of human advancement she must be pushed aside, that human- 
ity may be left untrammeled to climb to the higher levels to 
which the pioneers of the centuries have led the way. 


LeamusMeaniltoserp 
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Arr. IL—SOME FRIENDS OF MINE. 


Tue windows of the ideal study are supposed to open upon 
quiet pastoral scenes. Through the casements of such a study 
one ought to hear, in summer, the note of the oriole and the 
lark, while, in autumn and winter, meditation is favored and 
thought is quickened by the rattle of sleet against the window- 
pane and the crackle of logs on the hearthstone. If these 
things be really essential to a true study, then we fear that 
few scholars are so highly favored. From one of the windows 
of a certain study one can see a wall of brick masonry broken 
here and there with the windows’ deep indentures; from 
another, in summer time, a few straggling shrubs and a bit of 
ground that can only by the exercise of imagination be called 
a lawn; while, from a third, can be seen at eventide the trem- 
ulous and changing colors of the sky where the sun sinks to 
his nightly sleep. And yet, when Thoreau can see the cosmos 
mirrored in the placid bosom of Walden Pond, and from the 
sight and sound of a train on the Fitchburg road can image to 
himself the passing of the world’s commerce, why cannot any 
man see the world of work and of nature, of man and of God, 
from the bits of brick, the stunted shrubbery, and the patch of 
sky that chance to bound his horizon? All that one really 
needs for a study is a quiet, receptive mind, a place to sit or 
stand in, and a few good books. 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage. 


That vara avis, the man of genius, like enough can even do 
without books in his study. His mind is, in truth, a vast book- 
rack. Whole volumes are regularly arranged there, and he 
can read them without using either hands or eyes. This it is, 
we suppose, that accounts for the fact that Thoreau’s little hut 
with its three-legged table, on which, he tells us, one might 
occasionally find the 7/iad, was perhaps as good a study as he 
ever had. His study was largely in himself. But most of us 
are imitative, rather than original. We need the stimulus and 
suggestiveness of other minds. The fire smolders in our 
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brain, but we need some one to blow it, to gather up the flick- 
ering embers and fan them to a flame. The one who does that 
for us is forever a friend, be he man or woman, poet, historian, 
or naturalist. As one grows older he settles into secure friend- 
ships. This is so in affectional life, and equally so in intellee- 
tual life. Instinetively the man who knows and loves his 
books turns to certain authors according to his moods. Some 
men have said some things so authoritatively and so defini- 
tively that he knows no one else can ever again say them quite 
so well for him. There are books on the present writer’s 
study shelves that he can find in the darkest night and with- 
out the aid of candle. He can tell them by feel of finger, so 
often have they been thumbed. 

There is a little two-volume edition of Amiel’s Journal, 
translated by Mrs. Humphry Ward, that is never far from 
our hand. Keen-sighted, sure-footed, mystical interpreter of 
life is Henri Frédéric Amiel, the poet-philosopher, professor, 
and critic of Geneva—one who, whatever be his faults, saw 
into the heart of things, always went beneath the surface, and 
in this Journal reveals to us not only the reality of his own 
life, but of universal life as well. A good way to begin any 
day is with a few pages of Amiel. It will surely conduce both 
to sanity of life and serenity of thought. There is a clearness, 
a depth, a dispassionateness about him that one does not easily 
find elsewhere. He weighs and estimates men and things so 
calmly; he sees his own defects as surely as the defect of his 
fellow. His struggle is for the absolute perfection, the ulti- 
mate good, and the very exactingness of his ideal palsies his 
effort, and no one knows this more certainly than does Amiel 
himself. The preacher will find in Amiel no false guide along 
the altitudes of faith or the zigzags and precipices of specula- 
tive philosophy. The deeper need of man is an open book to 
this sage of the spiritual realm. Take a few of his suggestive 
sentences: “If I reject many portions of our theology, it is 
that I may the better reach the Christ himself.” ‘ The cardi- 
nal question is that of sin”—this in contravention of those 
humanists who maintained that the cardinal question was en- 
vironment and education. We do well to ponder sentiments 
like these: “The germs of all things are in every heart, and 
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the greatest criminals as well as the greatest heroes are but 
different modes of ourselves ;” “The ideal is poison unless it 
be fused with the real, and the real becomes corrupt without 
the perfume of the ideal.” If one is seeking seed-thought, he 
will find more and better in Amiel than in any of the volumes 
of so-called sermon stuff. 

Matthew Arnold, in his essays, poems, and letters, is always 
within reach. One cannot always read him with patience. 
One who has lived in this hemisphere, and who has breathed 
the atmosphere of freedom from established custom and tradi- 
tion, will be sure to put many a question mark on the broad 
margin of his Macmillan Edition. A Methodist, or, as Mr. 
Arnold would call him, a nonconformist, will certainly feel 
that as respects communions other than his own Mr. Arnold is 
lacking in breadth of view and in clearness of conception. 
But then, American Methodism should remember that he only 
saw our form of faith in its insularity and under the depress- 
ing influence of a gorgeous and richly endowed State Establish- 
ment. The Christian, too, will read our friend, especially 
when he comes to his poems, with many a doubt and fear. 
There are times when the poet seems to grope blindly; other 
times when he seems sailing the ocean of life with neither com- 
pass nor chart, rudder nor sail, drifting helplessly at the mercy 
of wind and tide—as when in “ Dover Beach” he sings: 


Ah, love, let us be true 

To one another! for the world, which seems 

To lie before us like a land of dreams 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 

And we are here as on a darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 


There are, again, days when his muse is strong, hopeful, and 
cheery, hours when he strikes the lyre with firm fingers, and 
when his heart seems warm with faith and love. This truer 
and sturdier note will, we think, be found in such poems as 
“A Summer Night,” “The Buried Life,” and “Quiet Work.” 
And surely nothing could be more orthodox than the lines 
written in Emerson’s Essays: 
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Yet the will is free; 
Strong is the soul, and wise and beautiful ; 
The seeds of Godlike power are in us still ; 
Gods are we, bards, saints, heroes, if we will ! 


If one is in a disturbed and ruffled state of mind, if he feels 
life crowding upon him and trampling on his very heels, then 
let him take Arnold from the shelf, and, we think, before long 
something of the serenity of this interpreter of men and things 
will quietly slip into his own soul. Busy man though he was, 
visiting and inspecting schools, doing drudgery and well-nigh 
hack work because he needs must live—nevertheless he pre- 
serves the equipoise of his nature, he sees into the depths 
clearly, and he distinguishes always between the ephemeral and 
the abiding, even in his own work. His correspondence is well 
worth reading. In his letters to his mother and sisters especially 
one gets at the purpose of his mind and the motive of his life. 
The improvement of life, the real education of the people, the 
true sphere and function of religion as he saw it—these are 
his themes. And it surely should be encouragement to many 
another worker in kindred realms that notwithstanding many 
difficulties, pecuniary and physical, Mr. Arnold held to his 
purpose and succeeded. If a man’s influence is to be measured 
by the way he impressed himself upon his age, Matthew 
Arnold’s influence is not small. It must have required more 
than ordinary intellectual virility to invent phrases that would 
persist in living, even though they were many times buried by 
opponents. “Sweetness and Light,” “The Power that Makes 
for Righteousness,” “ Barbarians,” ‘“ Philistines”—these are 
part of the literary stuff of the present and future. There are 
many most suggestive sentences scattered through all his writ- 
ings. When he says, “ We all call ourselves, in the sublime 
and aspiring language of religion, children of God—children 
of God—it is an immense pretension,” one instinctively puts 
by the book and thinks. And this is one of the chief benefits 
of Arnold—he forces one to think. His very paradoxes, his 
narrowness and his breadth alike, compel the exercise of the 
intellectual and spiritual faculties. How characteristic is this 
bit of criticism when once one understands the man, his train- 
ing, his tastes, his prejudices : 
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I have been reading Chaucer a great deal, the early French poets a 
great deal, and Burns a great deal. Burns is a beast, with splendid 
gleams, and the medium in which he lived—Scotch peasants, Scotch 
Presbyterianism, and Scotch drink—is repulsive. Chaucer, on the other 
hand, pleases me more and more, and his medium is infinitely superior. 


Of course it is—to Mr. Matthew Arnold. He sums up Heine 
in these words: “And what have we got from Heine? A half 
result, for want of moral balance and of nobleness of soul and 
character.” There’s a whole sermon in such a sentence as that. 

There come days when one wants to leave behind him the 
dusty town and revel in the sights and sounds of nature. The 
wildness in the blood longs for just the companionship of the 
woods, fields, and streams, and only that. Happy indeed is he 
who is so situated that when this mood takes him he can stop 
all lesser and ignoble things and hasten to the freshness and the 
tonic influence of the great mother. But that can be done by 
only a few. When such a mood comes over us we have a 
quick and inexpensive way of satisfying it. On our shelves 
not far apart stand the works of three who are very dear to 
us—Van Dyke, Mabie, and Thoreau. Many an hour have we 
beguiled away in their company, and not unprofitably either. 
Dr. Van Dyke’s subtitle for his Zttle Rivers is A Book of 
Essays in Profitable Idleness, and he who follows the genial 
doctor on his trouting trips will surely know that the title is 
nota misnomer. Every page breathes of the woods, the rivers, 
and the simple joys that go therewith. One finds not only 
recreation in these pages, but food for the soul as well, not 
lugged in perforce, but springing naturally out of the narra- 
tive because living naturally in the writer’s heart and thought. 

Only a trout or two, to dart 
From foaming pools, and try my art; 

No more I’m wishing—old-fashioned fishing, 
And just a day on Nature’s heart. 

Thoreau’s Walden might wisely be entitled How to Be Busy 
though Idle. To the practical men of his day a man like 
Thoreau could have been little better than anidler. Yet afew 
minutes with him by Walden Pond will convince the reader 
that he was the busiest of men, busy especially with his brain. 
Mayhap he is hoeing his beans, but he is also doing much more 
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than that. He is noting the ways of woodchuck and squirrel, 
vatching the notes of the brown thrasher, listening to the music 
of the insect world and the rhythmical song of the morning 
wind as it moves melodiously among the tree tops, and out of 
all weaving a web of thought that gives us the very color and 
substance of life. An hour with him in the doorway of his 
little hut, looking out over the surface of the pond, noting the 
wild life of flower or bird, cultivating at the same time the 
eye, the ear, the head, the heart, is surely well spent and will 
help to make life less of a spectacle and more of a reality. 
Perhaps there is no better guide to woodland walks and 

nature’s nooks than Hamilton Mabie. His Under the Trees 
and Elsewhere is one of the most suggestive and horizon-lift- 
ing little books one can take in his hand. Even My Study 
Fire and Essays on Nature and Culture have about them the 
scent of the fields and the flavor of “ incense-breathing May.” 
His thoughts are so much in the open, his is such a thoroughly 
healthy, out-of-door nature, that whether he writes within four 
walls or under the apple boughs, whether he discourses on the 
sights and sounds of earth or deals with the mysteries of cul- 
ture and soul growth, one feels that he is in touch with an 
author whose soul is open to all the winds of God. And what 
can be better or more wholesome than to go with him and 
Rosalind into the Forest of Arden, where is no hurry, no 
waste, no interruption ; to wander among the pines, walk by 
purling brooks, leave behind the fever and fret and tumult of 
life, and feel the calm and quiet of nature steal into the heart 
like healing balm ? 

And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 
To go in such company along the roadside, across the open 
fields, by the shore of the wide sounding sea, to feel oneself 
a link between earth and sky, is indeed to know, as Mr. Mabie 
himself says, that “no dead mechanism moves the stars, or 
lifts the tides, or calls the flowers from their sleep ; truly this 
is the garment of the Deity, and here is the awful splendor of 
the perpetual Presence.” Some day we hope to write to Van 


Dyke and Mabie and tell them how much we are their debtor. 
35—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. XIV. 
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It is in theology, as in some other things, de gustibus non est 
disputandum. For our own part we are most fond of the mys- 
tical and inspirational theologians. The former speaks to our 
heart, finds us in the deep and unfathomable recesses where the 
lead and line of no systematic theologian has ever gone, is al- 
most unconsciously absorbed, and becomes part of our moral 
and spiritual fiber. The latter speaks to our emotional and 
purposeful attributes, sets us ablaze with enthusiasm, fires us 
with a divine ardor, fans us into a holy zeal, and inspires us to 
do and dare mightily for truth and righteousness. They who 
are doing this work for us to-day are, in the mystical realm, 
Watson, and in the inspirational realm, Van Dyke and George 
A. Gordon. Without doubt we will be told—indeed, we have 
already been warned—that Dr. Watson is not orthodox. But, 
for that matter, what mystic is, as to the theories and systems 
of the schools? He is a seer of the deep spiritual principles. 
All facts, fancies, interpretations, pass into the alembic of his 
personality, and come forth a glowing mass. The one and only 
necessity for a mystic is that he be orthodox in spirit. And 
who will deny this quality to Ian Maclaren? Does careful 
study of him make one love the gospels more or less? After 
reading him does one’s nature “start sideway with defiant 
hiss ” at goodness and at God, or is it drawn upward and bound 
as with chains of gold about the feet of the Eternal? Does one 
after a day’s communion with this author come back to him- 
self, his home, and his work with a brighter hope manward 
and a stronger faith Godward, or not? When one has read 
that little spiritual classic, Zhe Upper Loom—imaginative 
though it be—what element in life is he most in touch with, 
the sacrilegious or the sacramental? It is by the answers to 
questions such as these that the orthodoxy of such an author 
must be tried, and when so tried who doubts the verdict? If, 
in the gray and chill of some somber winter morning one 
feels the weight of the world’s woe and sin resting sorely on 
him, if the clouds hang thick and low, and the sun refuses to 
pierce the gloom, then let him take from the study shelf The 
Gospel for an Age of Doubt and The Christ of To-day. Per- 
haps he will begin despondingly enough, but ere long there 
will be a bright streak along the horizon’s farthest edge ; away 
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off in the distance there will be heard the faint note of some 
wakeful bird, first harbinger of coming brightness ; soon the 
low-lying clouds will seud across the sky, patches of blue will 
appear and vanish in a moment, the sun will gleam through 
intermittently ; something within will make him think of early 
daffodils, nodding violets, and fragrant apple blossoms, and, 
lo, before he is half through these inspirational volumes the 
clouds are gone and the broad sun has filled the earth with the 
cheer and hope and strength of his shining face. 

The poets’ corner in the study is an ample one. Many are 
the friendly faces that shine from out that sunny spot. Even 
among friends there are differences—some for special days, 
hours, and moods, others for all days and every mood. Two 
of these friends never fail us—Whittier and Browning. We 
take the one for his breadth, the other for his depth. Open 
Whittier anywhere. He is as a limpid stream running smoothly 
over its sandy bed. One sees so readily and reads so easily 
that he sometimes forgets that this smooth and rhythmical 
writer touches profound deeps. Broad, ample, and charitable 
as he is, one must not think him shallow. He rather reminds 
one of that Floridian spring where one’s eye may follow a coin 
as it slowly sinks to the floor and find it difficult to realize that 
that plainly discernible floor is eighty feet beneath the little 
boat over whose side he leans. “ Our Master,” “ The Eternal 
Goodness,” “The Grave by the Lake,” “ Snow Bound,” and 
many more are household treasures. ‘Who does not feel his 
heart enlarged, his sympathies broadened, his horizon widened, 
and his life enriched as he reads these melodious numbers ? 
And how much more vitally these lines speak to us because of 
the life out of which they come. We know that life—simple 
and homely as the New England customs among which it was 
nurtured, pure and gentle as the mountain rivulets it loved so 
well, rugged and strong as the granite of the hills it moved 
among—all this simplicity, purity, and strength are in the heart, 
and out of the fullness of the heart the song breaks forth. 
Perhaps that last stanza of “ A Dream of Summer” is as char- 
acteristic of the thought and temper of this dearly loved com- 
panion and friend as any that could for the sake of illustration 
be quoted : 
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The night is mother of the day, 
The Winter of the Spring, 
And ever upon old decay 
The greenest mosses cling. 
Behind the cloud the starlight lurks, 
Through showers the sunbeams fall ; 
For God, who loveth all his works, 
Has left his hope with all! 

And of Browning—the sturdy-souled, stout-hearted, full- 
voiced singer of our day—what shall be said of him? Only 
this, that once we know him we are grappled to him with hooks 
of steel. He is at once our inspiration, our strength, our com- 
fort. When thought lags we read him, when strength fails we 
read him, when clouds hang thick and low we read him. He 
is the embodiment of the best, strongest, and truest thought of 
the Victorian era. His use and interpretation of nature make 
one say, and with a new and deeper meaning than ever before, 
“T believe in the living God.” When he sings: 

The acknowledgment of God in Christ 
Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 
All questions in the earth and out of it, 
one is strengthened in his belief of the very, the prime, and 
the ultimate supremacy of Christ, notwithstanding the crass 
materialism with which one may be surrounded. His faith in 
man fills us with both physical and moral courage. We be- 
lieve in ourselves more than ever before. We no longer call 
ourselves miserable worms of the dust: 
No, when the fight begins within himself, 
A man’s worth something. God stoops o’er his head, 
Satan looks up between his feet—both tug, 
He’s left, himself, i’ the middle ; the soul awakes 
And grows. Prolong that battle through this life ! 
Never leave growing till the life to come. 
His conception of God makes us know that the ripest and 
richest thinking of our era is harmonious with the thinking of 
John and Paul, and that no discovery of the centuries has 
antiquated the revealings of Jesus. 


God! Thou art Love! I build my faith on that! 
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And there, we think, all may build and rest, confident that no 
gates of hell can ever prevail against so bedrock a foundation. 
His challenge to death ranks with Paul’s swan song. Who 
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These are some of the writer’s friends. 
home when he ealls. 
They never fail. 


eternal youth. 
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that reads it is not thereby heartened for the conflict ? 
does not feel that what man has done man ean do? 


back of Robert Browning, he, too, can say : 


Fear death ?—to feel the fog in my throat, 
The mist in my face, 

When the snows begin, and the blasts denote 
I am nearing the place, 

The power of the night, the press of the storm, 
The post of the foe ; 


I was ever a fighter, so—one fight more, 


The best and the last. 


I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, and forbore, 


And bade me creep past. 

No! let me taste the whole of it, fare like my peers, 
The heroes of old, 

Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life’s arrears 
Of pain, darkness, and cold. 

For sudcen the worst turns the best to the brave, 
The black minute’s at end, 

And the elements’ rage, the fiend voices that rave, 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 

Shall change, shall become first a peace out of pain, 
Then a light, then thy breast, 

O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God be at rest! 


O wonder! 


How many goodly creatures are there here! 


How beauteous mankind is! O brave new world, 


That has such people in ’t! 
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back of him be the serene, strong, and loving life that was 


They are always at 
They are neither wearied nor wearisome. 
Though stereotyped, they have a perennial 
freshness about them that reminds one of the fabled fountain of 
A morning or evening in their company makes 
the world fresh and virile, and the people and things of it full 
of a new and rich suggestiveness, and one comes away saying: 
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Arr. HL—THE HYPOTHETICAL OLD TESTAMENT. 


Tus is an age of hypotheses—hypotheses in science, in his- 
tory, in literature, in every department of thought and inves- 
tigation. It is customary to form a theory of science or of 
history and then seek to realize that theory through marshal- 
ing the facts under it and bending them into conformity to it. 
While we boast of the Baconian method—the inductive 
process of attaining knowledge—yet it is true that theories 
and @ priort assumptions have a dominant influence over all 
of our investigations, and give color and character to their 
results. This is especially true with reference to investigations 
made by certain critics in the history of ancient peoples and 
their religions. The standpoint is the development hypothe- 
sis, applied to the history of these nations and of the human 
race in general, According to this hypothesis man has gradu- 
ally worked himself up from a state of primitive barbarism— 
a state of social, moral, and religious infaney—to the state in 
which the most civilized nations are at present to be found. 
The Bible story of primitive innoceney and subsequent degra- 
dation through sin, from which the race is to be lifted through 
a divine interposition that has been working out its results 
through the ages and has found its culmination in the Son 
of God manifest in the flesh, is to be explained away, if not 
more summarily dealt with, in the interest of this development 
hypothesis. 

This, we feel sure, is the explanation of the documentary 
hypothesis, put forth to explain the origin of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures. It is based upon preconceptions and @ prior? 
assumptions. Its J, E, JE, P, D, and Redactor, along with 
sundry supposed interpolations, is a sheer invention of this age. 
These are wholly imaginary persons. They and their produce- 
tion have no counterpart in literature in all human history of 
which anyone knows. To say that this seheme is wholly hypo- 
thetical is to make an assertion that cannot be gainsaid. It is 
simply sufficient to call attention to the fact that the parties 
who advocate this fanciful division of the Old Testament into 
the productions of documentary authorship do not agree as to 
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the number of them, their relative position in the work of 
compilation, and as to just what belongs to each. Some put E 
before J, and some put J before E, and the other hypothetical 
characters are also diversely distributed according to the faney 
of the particular theorizer. And also to these various dates 
are assigned, from the days of Josiali down to within a few 
centuries of our Lord. Nothing can be more profoundly con- 
fusing than the assured discoveries of these eminent critics. 
3ut it may be said that there are some fundamental facts upon 
which they agree. They agree upon the hypothesis of the 
documentary character of the Pentateuch. They agree in 
calling certain books of the Old Testament the “ Hexateuch,” 
thus by a term to constructively set aside the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch. They agree in making the Levitical 
economy the end of Israel’s development and not its begin- 
ning. Now, let it not be forgotten that this documentary 
hypothesis is a very different thing from the admission that 
Moses may have used more ancient productions in the compi- 
lation of the history contained in Genesis. 

The assurance with which these speculations are put forth 
reminds one of the same traits exemplified by the advocates of 
its congener, scientific evolution. A recent writer, for exam- 
ple, says, ‘‘ The documentary hypothesis seems established ; at 
any rate, it has been adopted by the great majority of the bib- 
lical scholars of the day as the most satisfactory solution of 
the question concerning the structure of the Pentateuch yet 
suggested.” Who are “the biblical scholars of the day?” We 
infer, from the statement, the men who adopt the hypothesis. 
Its adoption in certain quarters is the test of biblical scholar- 
ship. Shall we mention in opposition to it Professor Green, 
Edersheim, Stanley Leathes, Keil, Principal Cave, Dean Chad- 
wick, Dr. John Forbes, Canon Rawlinson, Professor Sayce, 
Dr. Harman, and a host of others? These are certainly men 
of scholarship, and of Semitic scholarship likewise. May it 
not be possible that some men are classified as advocates of the 
documentary hypothesis who simply admit that Moses made 
use of documents to write the history contained in Genesis? 
This is a quite different thing from the “documentary hypoth- 
esis” of the divisive critics. Familiarity with Semitic tongues 
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does not necessarily imply acute critical discernment and log- 
ical discrimination. Specialists may be authority as to facts 
within their specialty, and be yet very far from competent to 
determine the logical bearing of these facts in relation to other 
spheres of knowledge. 

On what is this documentary hypothesis founded? <A clear 
and unmistakable evidence of a series of documents from 
which the Pentatench was compiled? Those who have read 
after these speculations have observed that uniformly they are 
referred to the same supposed indications of complex author- 
ship in the account given of the creation in Gen. i, and ii, 1-4, 
in comparison with Gen. ii, 4-25; the supposed varying ae- 
counts of the covenant made with Noah in Gen. viii, 20-22, 
and ix, 8-17; the supposed varying accounts of the covenant 
made with Abraham in Gen. xv and xvii; supposed variations 
in Gen. xxi, 22-32, and xxvi, 12-33; the origin of the name 
“ Bethel” supposed to be given in two places, Gen. xxviii, 
16-22, and Gen. xxxv, 9-15; the origin of the name “ Israel ” 
supposed to be given in two places, Gen. xxxii, 22-32, and 
xxxv, 9-13; two lists of the dukes of Edom, Gen. xxxvi, 
15-19, and 40-41; then in Exod. iii, 18-15, and vi, 2-7, the 
supposed two accounts of the name “Jehovah;” duplicate 
directions concerning the passover in chapters xii and xiii of 
Exodus; and also supposed different versions of the founding 
of the tabernacle to be found in Exod. xxvi, 1, and xxxvi. 

Who that has read after the advocates of the documentary 
hypothesis is not familiar with these imaginary proofs of diver- 
sity of authorship? At this distance from the production of 
these books is there no other explanation of these peculiarities? 
Is this hypothesis the only, or even the most rational, explana. 
tion of them? Has this hypothesis a counterpart in fact else- 
where, that may serve to give it a possible reality ? What does 
it suppose? It supposes that a compiler or compilers, finding 
these old documents written by different authors at different 
times, combined them together with material woven in by 
themselves, eliminating here a word, a phrase, a sentence, or 
sentences, and adding there others, until they have evolved 
productions that they could assign to one author, and that, too, 
the great founder of Israel’s nationality. In other words, this 
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exceedingly artificial production is a pious fraud produced 
centuries after Moses, and palmed off in his name by nameless 
redactors. And this composite theory does not stop here; it 
reconstructs the entire Bible history to conform to its plan of 
historical development. All the historical books of the Old 
Testament are moved down to later periods, and the history is 
constructed to conform to the fraud perpetrated in the name 
of Moses. Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Samuel, Kings, the Psalms, 
and many of the prophets are attributed to centuries later than 
the traditional historical development of Israel and the rational 
evolution of the plan of divine grace assign them. David 
wrote no psalms, or but very few, and none of those that recog- 
nize the existence of a priestly codex. In fact, it is hard to 
conceive of anything more artificial and that so violates all the 
canons of historical honesty as the Old Testament history 
constructed after the fashion of the crities. 

Yet the authors of a scheme so artful as this made such pro- 
digious blunders as to get many names and events ages out of 
their proper places in history. Is the supposition at all prob- 
able that an acute redactor, seeking to palm off his work as the 
production of Moses, would persistently write of Moses in the 
third person, and write an account of his death, and make these 
a part of the pretended books of Moses? The hypothesis of 
art and deception precluded this. Art would be more artful, 
deception would be more cunning. The same may be said to 
be true with reference to the name “ Dan” as applied to Laish, 
and to the conquest of Jair. The supposed artful redactors 
would not have made a blunder so apparent as this would be, 
if blunder it was. We will, however, look a little more closely 
at these supposed duplicate accounts and their alleged marks 
of varying authorship. 

First, as to the accounts of creation. That of Gen. i and ii, 
1-4, is a general account, and no doubt was very ancient. 
Moses used it, in all probability, just as it came to him, with 
but very few emendations, if any. The account contained in 
the rest of the second chapter is a detailed account of the crea- 
tion of man and woman. There is no disagreement between 
them. The introduction of “Jehovah Elohim” is the only 
fact upon which diversity of authorship ean be founded. Is 
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this sufficient to take its authorship out of the hand of Moses? 
But we are told that in Exod, vi, 3, we have the origin of the 
name “Jehovah” and its first use, and therefore no writer 
earlier than this date could have used it, nor, as one of these 
critics has said, “could a subsequent writer put it into the 
mouth of earlier characters.” A more inconsequential conclu- 
sion is hard to conceive. It is founded upon the assumption 
that this is the production of one of these hypothetical docu- 
mentary authors, and not that of Moses; and thus it begs the 
whole question in dispute. What reasonable objection can be 
alleged against the use by Moses of the appellation “ Jehovah 
Elohim?” If “Jehovah” is the appellation by which the 
God of Israel was from henceforth to be known nothing could 
be more judicious and reasonable than its introduction here to 
teach that the God of creation is none other than he who is 
known by the name “Jehovah.” But how artful the hypoth- 
esis that patches in here another and divergent account of cre- 
ation excerpted from a widely different author. 

The two accounts of the covenant with Noah, given in Gen. 
viii, 20-22, and ix, 8-17, are purely imaginary, and predicated 
on the fact that the first uses the name “Jehovah” and the 
other the name “ Elohim.” Now as to the facts, apparent 
even to English scholarship—and there is nothing in Hebrew 
scholarship that gives these crities an exclusive right of judg- 
ment—the first account says not one word about a covenant, 
but simply speaks of what “the Lord said in his heart;” and 
from this on to the eighteenth verse of the ninth chapter it 
is a continuous consecutive narrative, as much so as anything 
produced by these critics themselves. The same preconcep- 
tion is manifest in dealing with the supposed two accounts of 
the covenant with Abraham. Chapter xv uses “ Jehovah” 
and “ Jehovah Elohim ;” chapter xvii uses “ Jehovah” once 
and “Elohim” throughout. We believe that these chapters 
are by the critics usually parceled out among four different 
authors and a redactor. The first account is of a general cov- 
enant, in which the Lord promises togive to Abram’s seed the 
land of Canaan; the second is a fuller and more explicit set- 
ting forth of all that is implied in the first covenant, and gives 
an account of the token, sign, and seal of the covenant. 
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Nothing but the necessities of an hypothesis would lead any- 
one to think that they were not the descriptions of two differ- 
ent events. Let the English reader carefully read them; he 
will see all the marks that higher criticism, so called, can see 
in them. 

The imagined duplicate versions in Gen. xxi, 22-32, and 
xxvi, 12-33, are regarded as such upon the @ priord assump- 
tion that the same writer would not use “ Jehovah,” “ Jehovah 
Elohim,” and “ Elohim ” interchangeably. That there might 
be two controversies eighty-eight years apart about wells, one 
between Abraham and the king of the Philistines, and an- 
other between Isaac and the king of the Philistines, has no in- 
herent improbability in it. In fact, is very probable under the 
circumstances. ‘To a nomadic people wells were a matter of 
immense importance. That the names are the same need occa- 
sion no difficulty, for “Abimelech ”—* father king”—was, like 
* Pharaoh,” not a name, but a title, and Phichol might be the 
son of his father, or any other person bearing the same name 
as a former “chief captain.” This requires no such a violent 
supposition as that an artful compiler would permit two stories 
of the same event to enter into his compilation, and these sto- 
ries discrepant with each other. The presumption of their 
truth best harmonizes with the facts. 

The assumption that the name “Bethel” is given in two 
variant accounts, Gen. xxviii, 16-22, and xxxv, 9-15, is in no 
wise sustained by any legitimate and necessary deduction from 
the accounts in question. Jacob called the place where God 
manifested himself to him first Bethel—‘ house of God.” 
This was in all probability in the vicinity of Luz. After the 
Israelites occupied Canaan Bethel took the place of the 
Canaanite name. In chapter xxxv, Jacob is commanded by 
tle Lord to go to Bethel, the place where the Lord appeared 
unto him on a former occasion, and dwell in that vicinity. 
The Lord again appeared unto him in that vicinity, and the 
particular place he again called Bethel? What more natural 
than this? Is there anything in these two accounts that im- 
plies a contradiction? Why suppose two variant accounts of 
the same transaction? In the seventh verse of this latter 
chapter we have the specific place of the altar that the patri- 
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arch erected called by the name “ El-Bethel,” showing conclu- 
sively that it was not the city that was called Bethel, but the 
place of divine manifestation ; and evidently when at another 
place in this vicinity God appears to him, and this he also calls 
Bethel—“ house of God.” 

The same principles of interpretation give a rational ex- 
planation of the two instances in which Jacob receives from 
the Lord the name “ Israel.” According to the supposed ceri- 
teria of diverse authorship both of these accounts should belong 
to the Elohist, as they both with unvarying uniformity use the 
name “ Elohim.” Why should these criteria fail in this case? 
In Gen. xxxii we have the bestowment of the name “ Israel,” 
in a detailed account of the faith that won it. In chapter 
xxxv, 10, we have the fact simply adverted to, as the Lord en- 
larges upon his promise of blessings to Jacob’s seed after him. 
Again, it is the exigencies of a preconceived hypothesis that 
find two accounts of the same event here. Likewise the two 
lists of the dukes of Edom, while their existence in the same 
chapter, Gen. xxxvi, may be difficult of explanation, do not 
necessarily demand two different authors for the two lists. 
But suppose the latter part of the chapter, from verse 31, 
was added to complete the list of Edom’s kings down to the 
days of Saul, is this as violent an assumption as the composite 
authorship of the entire book, at a date subsequent to the 
exile ¢ 

That explanatory notes on the margin of a manuscript roll 
should afterward through careless transcription creep into the 
text, and become seemingly a part of it, we know to be a pos- 
sibility from the facts of various readings in the manuscripts 
of the New Testament. This will also explain the allusion to 
kings in Israel, and the use of the names “ Dan” and “ Jair” 
and the like, without the assumption of a pious fraud. Let it 
not be forgotten that hypotheses for explaining the facts are as 
much our privilege as they are the privilege of the divisive 
erities,. 

We are told that in Exodus the same manifestation of va- 
rying accounts isto be found. Weare usually referred to the 
supposed two accounts of the origin of the name “ Jehovah ” 
in Exod. iii, 13-15, and vi, 2-7. With all deference to these 
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critical expositors, we unhesitatingly say that these are not two 
accounts of the origin of the use of the term. In the first 
instance God appears to Moses and calls himself “ Jehovah, 
the God of your fathers.” In the second instance he gives 
Moses tlie specific appellation by which he was henceforth to 
be known in Israel, namely, “Jehovah.” But it is neither said 
nor implied that this is the first time that Moses had heard that 
divine name, nor is there anything in the second account that 
corresponds to what is in the first. Much has also been said 
of what has been styled the diverse accounts of the passover, 
contained in Exod. xii and xiii. We confess to a candid ina- 
bility to see anything of the kind, and believe that such a state 
of things never would have been seen but for the theory. 
Verses 1-13, in chapter xii, contain the directions given to 
Moses; verses 14-20 are a continuation of the same with refer- 
ence to the future observance of this feast in Israel. Verses 
21-27 are the instructions as given by Moses to the children 
of Israel. Then in chapter xiii, 3-10, are fuller directions 
given by Moses to the people concerning the future observ- 
auce of the feast. No more consecutive and consistent ac- 
count can be found anywhere. On the same common-sense 
principles the two accounts of the origin of the tabernacle can 
be explained in chapters xxvi and xxxvi. The one contains 
the divine directions to Moses ; the other, Moses’s directions to 
the people. 

We have dwelt upon these supposed divergencies to this 
extent that we might not be thought to pass them by lightly, 
and because they form absolutely the major part of the 
data upon which this hypothesis of composite authorship 
is founded ; and the residue of what is regarded as proof is 
founded upon a priort assumptions which require simply an 
emphatic contradiction. 

But upon this theory of composite authorship is built up an 
hypothetical history for the descendants of Abraham that is 
radically different from that to be found in the Old Testament 
as it was understood for centuries before the Saviour, and as 
it was understood by the Saviour and his apostles. In fact, 
the order of Israel’s development is reversed, and the Levitical 
economy is made the final outcome of Israel’s history, rather 
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than the beginning of things. A recent writer, claiming to 
be orthodox, tells us : 

The Pentateuch is mainly composed of four documents; of these the 
oldest are the Jahvistic, written in Judah, and Elohistic, written in Ephra- 
im, not long before or after 800 B. C. But which of them antedates 
the other is not yet decided. These two became one about 600 B. C., 
but may have been written in the reign of Manasseh, which was then or 
soon after that time incorporated in the same work. The priestly docu- 
ment, according to certain scholars, existed in some form before Deuter- 
onomy was written, while others maintain that it was the product of the 
captivity; but most agree that it did not become a part of the Pentateuch 
until comparatively a short time before or after 444 B. C. 


Now, this is gravely put forth as the outcome of the latest and 
best investigation, without a breath of suspicion that it is in 
conflict with the entire trend of the Old Testament history as 
manifestly it was designed to be tanght by every book in the 
whole record from beginning to the end, as manifestly it has 
been understood in all ages of the past down to the last two 
decades. It is a scheme that makes a fraud of the whole his- 
tory as it appears in the Bible. What isit? A remodeling 
of history from other and conflicting contemporary sources / 
No; tradition and archeology are against the whole theory. It 
is asupposititious history evolved by an internal criticism of the 
only documents that assume to contain the history, and this 
theoretical history is made from the standpoint of certain pre- 
conceptions that are at war with the Bible from beginning to 
close. A more gigantic fraud than the Old Testament under 
the manipulations of these destructive critics cannot well be 
conceived. If anything more artificial than the methods of 


this criticism has ever been produced we have never heard 
of it. 
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The New Old Testament. 


Art. IV.—THE NEW OLD TESTAMENT. 

Tue question of the origin of the Old Testament has now 
for a number of years been fairly before the Christian world. 
When the discussion began it was often necessary to define 
the rights and duties of investigators in this field, in order, if 
possible, to allay the almost universal prejudice against them 
and secure for their alleged discoveries a dispassionate and 
impartial hearing. The time had not then come to discuss the 
advantage or disadvantage of accepting their results. A change 
has now taken place, but not in the views under discussion. Our 
scholars have simply developed the theories with which they 
began, so that they now hold them more firmly and confidently 
than ever. The change to which reference is made has taken 
place in spite of their persistence in their former position. It 
is not so marked in America as it is in Great Britain. In the 
latter country, until recently, the advocates of these views were 
few in number and, as a class, the objects of general disapproval. 
The publication, in 1891, of Canon Driver’s /ntroduction to 
the Literature of the Old Testament, which has since gone 
through several editions, marks a new stage in the history of 
opinion on the subject. The leading exegetes, not only at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, but throughout the kingdom, have now 
openly accepted the results on which authorities generally agree, 
and begun to adjust themselves, and help the Church adjust 
itself to them. One of the most ardent and eloquent of these 
mediators between the old and the new is the Rev. R. F. 
Horton. The subtitle of his Revelation and the Bible is An 
Attempt at Leconeiliation. He bases his work on that of 
Driver, and, assuining that the position of that author has been 
sustained, argues that the Bible, in the new light that has been 
thrown upon it, is still a revelation of God and from God. A 
more learned and judicial, but not more earnest, author in the 
same field is Professor Sanday, of Oxford. In his work on 
inspiration, the Bampton Lectures for 1893, he maintains that, 
although biblical scholarship has shown the traditional theory 
to be untenable, it has by so doing only prepared the way for 
a more rational and edifying doctrine of inspiration. Finally, 
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the Rev. R. L. Ottley, the head of Pusey House at Oxford, and 
one of the leaders of the High Church party, in his lectures on 
the Bampton foundation (1897), has taken a similar position. 
Other like works might be mentioned, but these, in view of 
the favor with which they have been received, sufficiently 
prove that in Great Britain a new era has been inaugurated. 

In our own country the change has not been so rapid; yet 
there are signs of a friendlier feeling toward scientific students 
of the Bible, and there is reason for believing that the progress 
made is greater than would at first be suspected. This result 
is partly due to the influence of our English brethren; but the 
effect produced by their works has been enhanced by inter- 
nal causes, which it is not necessary to enumerate. Thus, in 
America also, a great majority of those most competent to 
decide in the matter have adopted the new views, and many 
others, laymen as well as ministers, have followed their exam- 
ple. If such is the case, it is now proper for us to ask ourselves 
what we are to gain or lose by the prevalence of these new 
views. This may, at first sight, seem a long and difficult prob- 
lem, but in fact the answer to it can be put into a compara- 
tively brief balance-sheet under three divisions. 

I. In the first place, I shall look at it from the literary 
point of view. The Old Testament, whatever else it may be, 
is first of all a book, or, more strictly, a collection of books. It 
has always been regarded by its Christian, as well as its Jew- 
ish, readers as on the whole the greatest literary product of the 
pre-Christian ages; and many who had no personal religious 
interest in it, and therefore cannot be said to have been biased 
in its favor, have admitted that parts of it are unsurpassed in 
the world’s literature. The question now is, What, if any, is 
the effect of recent investigation upon the attractiveness of the 
Old Testament as a literary product ? 

There are certain requisites, all will agree, without which a 
book cannot be of great and lasting literary value. In the first 
place, it must be intelligible. Of course I do not mean that every 
book, to deserve the name, must be intelligible to everybody 
without regard to cireumstances. A French author, for exam- 
ple, cannot be expected to make himself understood by one who 


has never studied his language; nor can the writer of a work 
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on caleulus reasonably be required to make his subject clear to 
one who knows nothing about mathematics. It is enough that 
a book be within the comprehension of those who are prepared 
to understand works of its kind. If it is not, in so far as it is 
not its value is diminished. The second requisite that I had 
in mind is individuality. We esteem people who, as we say, 
have character, that is, who have distinctive traits, appearing 
and reappearing in whatever they say or do, by which we come 
to know them. Even when these characteristics are not en- 
tirely agreeable or estimable we give their possessors a degree 
of credit for possessing them. On the other hand, we disesteem 
those who lack character, that is, whose words and acts, if not 
entirely featureless, are like changing masks by which the 
identity of the wearer is hidden. It is the same with books, 
which might be described as people in covers. If they are to 
gain and retain our esteem they must have peculiarities by 
which we can distinguish them from one another. If they 
lack such individuality, though they may have value of other 
kinds, they will not be reckoned among our literary treasures. 

Let us turn now to the Old Testament, regarding it, for the 
time being, as a literary product, without reference to other 
considerations. It is, as already noted, not a single book, but a 
collection containing works by many different writers. These 
works, it must be admitted, are not of uniform excellence. 
Some are recognized masterpieces. The rest fall more or less 
below the highest standard. The imperfections of the latter 
class are sometimes felt even by the average reader ; but, be- 
ing intent on the main thought, he is not seriously disturbed 
by them. To the careful student of the Bible they are more 
troublesome. Take as an illustration the story of the Flood, in 
Genesis. This is the substance of it: The earth had become 
corrupt ; therefore God determined to destroy it. To this end 
he caused a deluge, in which every living thing excepting 
Noah, his family, and a few animals, perished. All this is 
perfectly clear and coherent ; but when we proceed to examine 
the story in its details we soon find ourselves puzzled. This 
is the case if we compare the various statements concern- 
ing the number of animals preserved. According to vi, 19, 


Noah was directed to take two of each kind, seemingly 
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without distinction, except that one was to be a male and 
the other a female. A little further on (vii, 2, 7.) we find 
that we have misunderstood the writer. It was only unclean 
beasts of which two were to be taken. The clean beasts and 
birds were to be taken by sevens. But what does the 
phrase “by sevens” mean? “ By twos,” in verse 15, can only 
mean two of each kind; hence we have a right to conclude 
that “ by sevens ” means seven of each kind, three pairs and an 
extra animal for the sacrifice offered after deliverance (viii, 20). 
If, however, there were seven individuals of each clean species, 
how can the animals, clean and unclean, be described as going 
into the ark by twos, as they were in verse 8,7. Were there, 
after all, fourteen of each clean species? The story could 
hardly be more perplexing, especially if one take into account 
the additional fact that in ix, 8, Noah, who had hitherto eaten 
only herbs (i, 30), receives permission thenceforth to eat “every 
moving thing that liveth,” as if the distinction between clean 
and unclean animals had never been made. 

There are similar difficulties in the way of determining the 
chronology of the Flood. In vii, 4, Jehovah is represented 
as giving Noah notice that he is about to cause it to rain on 
the earth forty days and nights; and so, according to verse 12, 
he did, with the result that the ark floated and every living 
thing outside of it was destroyed. The natural inference is 
that at the end of this term the rain ceased. But such a con- 
clusion seems to be forbidden by verse 24, where we are told 
that the waters continued to rise for “a hundred and fifty 
days,” and certainly is by viii, 2, which says that the fountains 
of the deep were not sealed, nor the windows of heaven closed, 
until the end of that length of time. Then the water be- 
gan to ebb, and the ark grounded on the mountains of Ararat. 
This was on the seventeenth of the seventh month. By the 
first of the tenth, that is, after seventy-three days, more or less, 
says verse 5, the tops of the mountains became visible. Verse 
6 adds, “ And it came to pass at the end of forty days, that 
Noah opened the window of the ark, which he had made.” 
Forty days from what date? Surely not from the beginning 
of the flood, if the rain continued a hundred and fifty, nor from 
the end of that period ; for the fortieth day from it would fall 
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long before the first of the tenth month, when the tops of the 
mountains first became visible. But ifthe ‘orty days be reck- 
oned from the last date it follows that Noah waited a hundred 
and thirteen days after the ark grounded before he opened 
the window, and that the first dove sent from the ark, as it lay 
on Ararat, failed to find a place to alight, although the tops of 
the mountains had then been forty-seven days above water. It 
isnot necessary to dwell longer on thisstory. It is plain that 
it can be understood, if at all, only after much study. One 
could go through the Pentateuch and show that there are many 
similar passages, enough at least to convince a candid mind 
that, however highly we may esteem portions of it, we must 
own that it is not always perfectly intelligible. The same 
may be said of some other parts of the Old Testament. 

This, however, isnot all. The careful reader of the Penta- 
teuch would only increase his perplexity if, supposing it to be 
from a single pen, he undertook to determine its style. He 
would find it both concise and diffuse, natural and artificial, 
picturesque and literal, and that often in the same connection. 
He would therefore have to describe the supposed author as 
a writer without a recognizable literary character. If he ex- 
tended his researches to some of the other books he would be 
obliged to use similar terms with reference to their authors. 

This is the way in which the Old Testament impresses the 
conscientious reader, possessed of some literary culture but 
uninfluenced by modern theories. Let us now inquire how the 
acceptance of the results of investigation affects one’s estimate 
of these same Scriptures. I am free to confess that at first 
sight they seem not to have helped matters. The Documentary 
Hypothesis, for instance, with its J, E, D, and P raised to the 
nth power and multiplied by the cube of R—what can any- 
one but an insane German theologian make of these unknown 
quantities? But let us see if this much-abused theory is so 
ridiculous as it is sometimes represented. Apply it withont 
its extravagances to the story of the Flood. We are told that 
this narrative is a compilation from two documents, in one of 
which the Deity was always called Hlohim, while in the 
other the name Yahweh was regularly employed, and that 
the two were woven together by an editor with such additions 
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and omissions asseemed to him necessary to make them tell 
a continuous story. Moreover, experts in such matters under- 
take to separate it into its components. Here is the result, so 
far as it bears on the present discussion: The first document, 
the Priestly (P), said that Noah on entering the ark was com- 
manded by God to take with him two animals of every sort, 
and obeyed ; that when all was ready the sluices of the deep 
and the windows of heaven were opened, and water was poured 
upon the earth for the space of a hundred and fifty days, or 
until the mountains were covered to the depth of fifteen cu- 
bits ; that the outpour finally ceased, the water began to subside, 
and the ark grounded on the mountains of Ararat; that the 
water ebbed until, in the first of the tenth month, the tops of the 
mountains appeared ; and that finally, on the seventeenth of the 
second, after a round year, the earth was dry, when Noah left 
the ark with permission thenceforth to eat flesh of all kinds as 
well as vegetable food. The second document, the Yahwistic 
(J, from the erroneous form Jahweh), told how Yahweh or- 
dered Noah to take seven of every clean, and two of every un- 
clean, species of animal with him into the ark, and did so; 
how Yahweh then, as he had notified Noah that he would, 
caused it to rain forty days and nights, thus destroying every 
living creature, except those in the ark ; how, after forty days, 
the rain having ceased, Noah sent forth, first the raven, and 
then, at intervals of seven days, three doves, the last of which 
did not return to the ark; and finally, how Noah, perceiving 
that the earth was dry, at the end of sixty-one days went 
forth and offered one of each of the clean species of beasts and 
birds as a burnt offering to Yahweh. 

This is the twofold account of the Flood into which the 
narrative in Genesis has been resolved. Examining it one 
will notice three things: that it consists of two complete ac- 
counts of the great catastrophe; that in reconstructing them 
nothing of any consequence has been omitted from the 
sacred text except the phrase “by twos” in vii, 9, which 
is ascribed to the editor; and that, in the process of recon- 
struction, the difficulties which previously confronted the 
reader have entirely disappeared. The last, of course, is the 
point to be emphasized ; but there is no need of dwelling on 
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it, since it is perfectly clear that, if by the process described 
we have really succeeded in making the story more intelligi- 
ble, we have thus added to its literary value. 

In this, as in the former case, the story of the Flood has 
been used simply as an illustration. What scholars have 
done for it they have done for other troublesome passages in 
the Pentateuch. They have extended their researches to the 
remaining books of tlte Old Testament, and, in many cases, 
by correcting our errors with reference to their origin and 
composition, have made it possible for us to understand them 
better than any other generation since they were written. 
Nor is this the extent of their services. By disentangling 
and separating the works of different authors they have en- 
abled us to become acquainted with the authors themselves 
in their literary characters. We know even those whose names 
have perished so well that we do not need to know what they 
happened to be called. Of course the works through which we 
become acquainted with them thus acquire a second increment 
of literary importance. In view of this showing it does not 
seem too much to say that investigation and its results have 
been an advantage to the Old Testament, at least from the 
literary standpoint. 

II. I have dwelt at considerable length on the literary 
side of the Old Testament, but have not forgotten that it has 
another; that, besides the form, there is a content. This con- 
sists in part of the teachings concerning God and his relations 
to mankind which the poets and historians, as well as the 
prophets in the ordinary sense, each in his own way strove to 
impress upon their people. These teachings are of far greater 
consequence than the language in which they have been pre- 
served. It is natural, therefore, that we should wish to look 
at the results of investigation from the doctrinal, or theolog- 
ical, point of view. It is not necessary to make an exhaustive 
exhibit of the content of the Old Testament in this con- 
nection. It will be sufficient by one or two examples to 
illustrate the point in question. The doctrine concerning 
suffering will serve as such an illustration. At the mention 
of this subject one is reminded of the story of the Fall in the 
third chapter of Genesis. The author of that story evidently 
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intended to teach that all suffering is the result of sin ; so that, 
if there had never been any sin, there would never have been 
suffering of any sort. Later in the same book we are taught, 
not only that the sins of peoples and individuals are pun- 
ished by temporal inflictions (xii, 17), but that wherever 
there is suffering there must have been a previous offense 
against God (xlii, 21, f)—in short, that man’s condition 
in life corresponds exactly to his relation to his Maker. This 
doctrine is stated with all possible clearness and emphasis in 
the twenty-eighth chapter of Deuteronomy, where the He- 
brews are promised everything desirable on condition of their 
faithfulness, but threatened with every known calamity in 
case they desert Jehovah. This is the teaching of much, 
but not all, of the Old Testament. That of the Book of Job, 
for instance, is very different. The patriarch is represented 
as overtaken by great misfortunes, the greatest that can be- 
fall man. His friends attempt to console him, but they prove 
“miserable comforters,” because they can explain his condi- 
tion only as the result of transgression. He declares his in- 
nocence, going so far as to challenge God to test his integrity. 
The Almighty finally appears and rebukes him for his rash- 
ness, but sustains him in his contention against his friends ; 
and, because he has spoken “ the thing that is right,” rewards 
him with a new family as numerous as the first and twice his 
original possessions. 

Here we have a difference in doctrine that demands explana- 
tion. Let us turn to the traditional view of the origin of the 
two works, and see if it throws any light on the subject. It is 
found in its original form in the Talmud, which, as everyone 
knows, says that the Pentatench was written by Moses. This 
famous Jewish authority, however, teaches, not only that 
“ Moses wrote his book,” including the section on Balaam, but 
also that he wus the author of the Book of Job. The Jews, 
therefore, have generally held that this latter is the work of 
Moses, and many Christians in the past have adopted their 
opinion. There are probably still some who entertain it; in 
fact, 1 have recently seen or heard the book attributed to 
Moses, Suppose that we accept it; what follows? This, that 
one must either deny the evident divergence in doctrine 
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between the two works or admit a degree of inconsistency in 
the teachings of the lawgiver which, especially in the eyes of 
a traditionalist, would rob him of his authority. It is clear 
that, whatever may be the effect of any other, the traditional 
view of the origin of the Pentateuch and the Book of Job 
throws no light upon their doctrinal content. 
This point might be illustrated by several more examples. 

I will cite only one other, that of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes. 
The Book of Proverbs teaches without qualification that the 
righteous are rewarded, and the wicked punished, in this life. 
It says, “Behold, the righteous shall be recompensed in the 
earth: how much more the wicked and the sinner” (xi, 31). 
The four proverbs in x, 27-30, are simply so many repetitions 
of this doctrine : 

The fear of Jehovah addeth days ; 

But the years of the wicked shall be shortened. 

The hope of the righteous shall be gladness ; 

But the expectation of the wicked shall perish. 

The way of Jehovah is a stronghold to the upright ; 

But it is destruction to the workers of iniquity. 

The righteous shall never be removed ; 
But the wicked shall not dwell in the land. 
Many similar passages might be cited, and there is nowhere in 
the book anything to offset them. In the Book of Ecclesiastes, 
on the other hand, we find the most serious doubt on the subject 
in question. The author says, “There be righteous men, unto 
whom it happeneth according to the work of the wicked ; again, 
there be wicked men, to whom it happeneth according to the 
work of the righteous ” (viii, 14) ; and a little later he declares, 
“ All things come alike to all: there is one event to the right- 
eous and to the wicked; to the good and clean, and to the un- 
clean; to him that sacrificeth, and to him that sacrificeth not: 
as is the good, sois the sinner; and he that sweareth, as he 
that feareth an oath” (ix, 2). He saves himself—on the sup- 
position that the book is a unit—-from utter infidelity only by 
closing his eyes to his own experience and protesting that, in 
the end, it must be well with them that fear God and ill with 
them that defy him (xii, 13, 7). Here again is a striking con- 
trast—on the one hand unruffled assurance, on the other con- 
fessed perplexity; yet in this case, as in the other, tradition 
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attributes both books to the same author, thus placing the au- 
thority of Solomon, as well as that of Moses, in jeopardy. 

At this point some one may object that, whatever the Jews 
may have thought about the authorship of the books quoted, 
most of us long ago ceased to regard Moses as the author of 
Job, or Ecclesiastes as the work of Solomon. True; and what 
is the significance of this fact? What is implied when Pro- 
fessor Harman, for instance, rejecting tradition, puts Job in 
the time of Solomon, and makes Ecclesiastes the latest book in 
the Old Testament? In the first place, in denying that either 
Moses or Solomon wrote both tlhe books attributed to him he 
says in effect that, other things being equal, divergence of 
doctrine indicates diversity of authorship, even in the Bible; 
secondly, in placing Job after the Pentateuch and Ecclesiastes 
after Proverbs, he as much as confesses that, other things be- 
ing equal, of two forms of doctrine, divine or human, the more 
developed will be the later; and thirdly, in fixing the date of 
Job in the time of Solomon, and that of Ecclesiastes after the 
captivity, he virtually admits the principle that thought, in- 
spired or uninspired, naturally reflects the situation of the 
thinker; and undoubtedly, althongh some of us might ex- 
press ourselves differently, we all agree with him. But these 
principles are precisely those which the other crities—for 
Professor Harman, so far as he applies them, is himself a 
critie—recognize in their researches. The only difference is 
that they apply them, not only to books, but parts of books, 
and sometimes reach conclusions that he cannot indorse. In 
the case of the Book of Ecclesiastes there is practical agree- 
ment; but while, as has been said, Professor Harman assigns 
the Book of Job to the time of Solomon, most Old Testament 
scholars assert that it cannot be older than the time of Jere- 
miah, and was probably written during the captivity. The 
reason they give for this opinion is precisely the one that he 
gives for his conclusion concerning Ecclesiastes. He says, 
“The age of the author of Ecclesiastes was one of de- 
spondeney, not the flourishing period in which Solomon 
reigned.” They reply, that the latter period can no more 
have produced the one book than the other; but that, when 
Judah, as well as Israel, had been overthrown, the captive 
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Hebrews could hardly help doubting whether there was, after 
all, as their prophets had taught, a perfect equation between 
sin and suffering, or avoid giving expression to their doubt 
in some such work as that of which Job is the hero. 

What now, from the doctrinal standpoint, is the effect of 
the new views on the Old Testament? It may be illustrated in 
this way: One who enjoys pictures is grateful for the privi- 
lege of visiting a collection, whatever its condition ; even when 
its treasures are all misplaced, and some of them absolutely lost 
in the disorder. But he prizes such a privilege much more 
highly when he finds them arranged according to schools and 
periods ; for then he can trace the history of the art of paint- 
ing from its rude beginnings through the ecturies, and ap- 
preciate its every product. Now, what the skilled curator of 
a museum of painting does for the treasures in his keeping 
scholars have, with more or less success, tried to do for the 
books of the Old Testament. They have neither added any- 
thing to, nor subtracted anything from, them; they have 
siinply rearranged them in the order of their supposed origin, 
so that we can at length understand and appreciate their con- 
tents, see how one phase of doctrine grew out of another, and 
thus how God during the old dispensation was preparing his 
people, and through them the world, to expect and accept the 
truth as it is in Jesus. I claim, then, that the new views are 
an advantage to the Old Testament, and to students of it, from 
the doctrinal standpoint. 

III. On one occasion, after a paper on the present subject 
read before a company of preachers, there arose a discus- 
sion on the subject of the modern doctrine, in the course of 
which a brother asked us, in a tone indicating that he ex- 
pected to surprise and overthrow us, “ Will it save souls?” 
The question is significant. It means that the Old Testament 
is not merely a collection of Hebrew literature whose arrange- 
ment we are interested in improving, or a repository of doc- 
trines whose relations to one another we are desirous of dis- 
covering, but that its supreme value lies in the fact that it is a 
means of grace on whose efficacy our religious life is largely 
dependent. To my thinking the most important of the three 
questions we are trying to answer has always been, What is, 
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or is to be, the effect of investigation upon the Old Testament, 
from the religious point of view? This is my answer to it: 
The Old Testament has been described as a means of grace. 
There will probably be no objection to such a description of it. 
We do not believe that grace comes to us from the Bible, or any 
part of it, as a source, any more than that we find it in our 
pews when we go tochurch. The source of all spiritual, or, for 
that matter, physical or intellectual, life is God. “In him we 
live, and move, and have our being” in every sense. The 
Old Testament is one of the conduits, so to speak, through 
which he is pleased to communicate to us that which we call, 
in the broadest sense, salvation. But it is a conduit in sec- 
tions. Now, everyone knows that when a conduit is com- 
posed of sections it makes a difference how they are arranged. 
Perhaps the Old Testament becomes more or less truly a 
means of grace according to one’s idea of the relation of the 
parts of which it is composed. It can, in fact, easily be 
shown that traditional notions hinder the free and full flow of 
divine grace through the Hebrew Scriptures. The Penta- 
teuch might be used to illustrate this point also; but there are 
other books that will answer the same purpose. Take first 
that called Isaiah. Tradition says it is the work of the prophet 
whose name it bears, and many still hold this opinion. Grant- 
ing it for the time being, let us see what is the total impres- 
sion concerning God made by the book. We notice that the 
first thirty-nine chapters are largely composed of prophecies 
relating to the times in which Isaiah lived, and, remembering 
other similar instances, we are impressed with the thought 
that the God of the Hebrews is a God who is near at hand ; 
one who, when those whom he loves are in trouble, manifests 
himself, as Moses said that he would, by furnishing them with 
teachers to guide and comfort them. This impression is at 
first deepened as we find the restoration of the Jews foretold 
at least a hundred and fifty years before it happened. Surely, 
we say to ourselves, here is a tenderness worthy of a divine 
Father; and we run through the remainder of the Old Testa- 
ment confident that, when the time for the fulfillment of his 
promise drew nigh, he commissioned some one to calm the 
fears of his crushed and hopeless people and prepare them for 
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deliverance. But no; although he finally delivered them, 
while he was doing it he seems to have inspired no one to 
interpret the events which he was directing. When this fact 
dawns on us we are tempted to ask, Is he, after all, more 
jealous for his omniscience than for his faithfulness 

There is another book that must not be overlooked in the 
inquiry. It says that a young Jew, who was carried into cap- 
tivity by Nebuchadrezzar after his first conquest of Judah, 
finally rose to great eminence, first at the Babylonian and then 
at the Persian court, but remained so loyal to his religion that 
God revealed to him the things which were to come to pass 
for centuries. He foresaw not only the overthrow of Baby- 
lon—in its relation to the remote future of his people—but 
the destruction in its turn of the conquering power by the 
Greeks, the disintegration of Alexander’s empire, and a suc- 
cession of Syrian monarchs by whom the Jews were to be 
oppressed. Finally, his prophetie eye saw the last and worst 
of the oppressors miserably destroyed, and his countrymen 
gloriously delivered. It is a wonderful book, this Book of 
Daniel. It has been one of the arsenals of the defenders of 
the predictive element in prophecy for centuries. But does it 
bring God near? What we need for this purpose is evidence 
that, when the terrible Maccabean crisis came, when the great- 
est king of his time had deliberately planned the destruction 
of the true religion, and men and women by thousands were sac- 
rificing their lives in its defense, God found some one who, see- 
ing more clearly than his fellows, could be employed to comfort 
them with the assurance that their prayers would be answered. 
We can hardly believe that this crisis had not its Isaiah, like 
the Assyrian; but when we begin to look for his utterances 
the Christian doctor unites with the Jewish rabbi in protesting 
that our search will prove bootless; that with the death of 
Malachi the Holy Spirit departed from Israel. Is God, then, 
the God of the theologians only ? 

The fact, then, is that neither Isaiah nor Daniel, when read 
as the work (entire) of the prophet whose name it bears, is 
a perfect means of grace. Let us see if the more recent views 
of the origin of these books will help us. Some will smile 
at the suggestion of going to the critics, who are popularly 
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supposed to make it their business to destroy our Bible, in such 
an emergency ; but there will be no harm in examining their 
theories. Taking their revised Old Testament, we turn to 
Isaiah and find that about two thirds of it has disappeared. At 
first we are disposed to be indignant ; but, when we notice that 
the parts which bring God nearest to us—those in which the 
events of Isaiah’s time are reflected—have been preserved, we 
breathe a sighof relief and proceed with the examination. The 
other great prophets, Jeremiah and Ezekiel, are in place; but, 
after the latter, where the old Bible had a troublesome blank, 
we find a new book, the Isaiah of the captivity. Can it be, we 
exclaim, hardly daring to believe our eyes, that He who sitteth 
on the cirele of the heavens really heard the cries of his cap- 
tive people, and sent them some one to comfort and encourage 
them? And when the conquering Persian threatened Baby- 
lon, and they were tortured with doubt whether his success 
meant freedom or only a change of masters, did he indeed reveal 
to any of those who feared him what was to be the outcome ? 
We turn again to the book. The words are the same that we 
have been accustomed to attribute to Isaiah, but how much 
greater significance they seem to have acquired in their new 
setting, “Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith your 
God. Speak ye soothingly to Jerusalem, and ery to her, that 
her service is completed, her iniquity expiated ; that she hath 
received from the hand of Jehovah twofold for all her trans- 
gressions” (xl, 1, 7). This is the prelude; there follow 
such tender and inspiring messages as these : “ But Zion saith, 
Jehovah hath forsaken me. Can a woman forget her suck- 
ling, that she should not yearn after the son of her womb? 
Such indeed may forget, yet will I not forget thee. Lo, I 
have graven thee on the palms of my hands; thy walls are 
continually before me. ... As for thy waste and desolate 
places, and thy ruined land, surely, now, thou shalt be too 
strait for the inhabitants, and they that swallow thee up shall 
be far away ” (xlix, 14, 7). “Thus saith Jehovah, even he 
that formed thee from the womb, I am Jehovah, . . . that 
confirmeth the word of his servants, and performeth the coun- 
sel of his messengers; that saith of Jerusalem, It shall be in- 
habited, and of the cities of Judah, They shall be rebuilt, 
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and I will restore the waste places thereof; .. . that saith 
of Cyrus, He is my shepherd, and he shall perform all my 
pleasure, even saying of Jerusalem, She shall be rebuilt, 
and to the temple, Thy foundation shall be relaid” (xliv, 
24, #7). “Come down and sit in the, dust, O fair virgin, 
Babylon! sit on the ground without a throne, O daughter of 
the Chaldeans: for thou shalt no more be called tender and 
delicate. Take millstones and grind meal, remove thy veil, 
strip off thy train, uncover thy leg, pass through the rivers. 
. . . I was wroth with my people, I profaned my inher- 
itance, and I gave them into thy hand. Thou didst show 
them no merey ; upon him that was aged thou didst make thy 
yoke very heavy. And thou saidst, I shall be a lady forever, 
and didst not lay these things to heart, nor remember the 
issue thereof” (xlvii, 1, #7). “ Burst forth into joy, sing to- 
gether, ye waste places of Jerusalem: for Jehovah will com- 
fort his people, he will redeem Jerusalem ; Jehovah will make 
bare his holy arm in the eyes of all the nations, and all the ends 
of the earth shall see the salvation of our God” (lii, 9, 7). 
How the hearts of the oppressed Jews must have leaped when 
these eloquent words were first uttered! If, however, they 
are really God’s answer to the ery for help that ascended from 
the captives in Babylonia, may we not trust him in our time 
of need ? 

Daniel, too, has been given a new place in the Bible. The 
best authorities tell us that it must have been written in 165 
B. C., when Antiochus Epiphanes, enraged at being balked 
in his plans against Egypt by the Romans, had vented his fury 
upon Jerusalem, razing much of the city, killing many of the 
inhabitants, and, to crown all, defiling the temple by substitut- 
ing the worship of Zeus for that of Jehovah; when the Jews 
under Judas Maccabseus were preparing for a final struggle 
for their homes and their religion. Then, they say, some one 
who saw God’s hand in the convulsions of the preceding cen- 
turies foresaw and announced to his despairing compatriots the 
overthrow of the tyrant and the triumph of their holy cause. 
If, however, this date is correct, this book, like that of the 
second Isaiah, is an illustration of Amos’s law that “ Jehovah 
doeth nothing without revealing his purpose to his servants, 
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the prophets,” and a new argument for faith in a protecting 


and directing Providence. 

The arswer, then, to anyone who, like the brother quoted, 
is anxious to know whether the new views will save souls is 
that, just as he who has a literary or theological interest in 
the Old Testament finds that they enhance its value in these 
respects, so he whose interest is predominantly religious will 
find that they increase, rather than diminish, its efficacy as a 
means of grace. One is therefore justified in maintaining 
that the results of the study of the history of the Old Testa- 
ment have been beneficial, even from the religious point of 
view. My task is completed. The outcome can be summed 
up ina few words. Investigation has taken from us a collec- 
tion of books that we did not know how to read, and given it 
back to us in a form in which it must command greater interest 
and admiration; it has taken from usa mass of teachings that 
we could not thoroughly understand, and given it back to us so 
arranged that we can at length appreciate its value; it has 
taken from us a means of grace that we did not always know 
how to use, and given it back to us with the key to its highest 
cflicacy. If, however, this is really the effect of criticism, 
when properly understood, what ought to be our attitude 
toward it and those by whom it has been conducted? Hear 
the words of a parable. A woman came to R. Jose, saying, 
“Was it not wrong for God to take from Adam, while he 
slept, the rib from which he made Eve?” The rabbi an- 
swered, “If some one should secretly take from you an ounce 
of silver, and openly give you in return for it a pound of gold, 
would you call him a thief ¢” 
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CURRENT RELI- 





SIGNIFICANCE OF 
GIOUS UNREST. 

Tue religious thought of to-day is largely characterized by 
unrest. This may not mean that religion itself has lost any- 
thing in respect of either its power or its significance, but only 
that the view-point from which it must be considered has so 
changed as to necessitate some readjustments between what we 
know and what we believe. That there has been, is now, and 
for a long time to come will be need of such readjustments 
there can be no doubt. The domain of myth and superstition 
is always being invaded by knowledge, which ultimately must 
retrieve it from their sway. 

In all conflicts between science and religion—always more 
imaginary than real, because not the principals but only their 
outrunners, or at most their lieutenants, are on the field—the 
claims of science should receive large consideration; for -al- 
though, for the time being, some of it may prove to be only 
“science falsely so-called,” it may yet be on its way to true 
science, because an hypothesis not true in itself often proves 
to be, for working purposes, one from which we can reach the 
firm ground of knowledge. Besides, it is of no use to fight 
the men who are exploring for facts; for whether they be 
digging in the earth with pick and shovel, sweeping the 
heavens with their telescopes, or examining under the micro- 
scope, we shall be obliged in the end to adjust our thinking to 
exactly what they find. If they find nothing we shall have 
no readjustments to make; but if they tind anything, no mat- 
ter what, or where, nor how small it may be, it must find its 
place, not as a dissonant, but as an harmonious, part of the 
universal whole, even at the expense of our previous concep- 
tions. Facts, indeed, are always slaughtering our imperfect 
theories. It is painful, of course, to witness so many of these 
tragedies, but the necessity is upon us in order that we may 
build our house on the bed-rock of fact and truth. 

This is an age of knowledge. The ages of belief in myths 
and superstitions, in ghosts, hobgoblins, and demons, are well- 
nigh past. The world, in fact, for a long time has been grow- 
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ing less divine—less divine in order that it may become more 
divine, the many having given way in order to the One who is 
greater than they all. The process by which this has come to 
pass has been a painful one to some, but the gain to all, in- 
cluding themselves, has been immense. The religious world 
has lost in the many, but has gained in the One, has found 
for the gods of high Olympus and for all other gods a more 
than substitute in the ‘one God and Father of all.” This 
revolutionizing process has come to us in many ways and 
through many sources. First of all, it has come through 
and by means of the natural sciences, and especially through 
evolution, which marshals all their generalizations into one vast 
scheme or plan, of which continuity and progress are the chief 
characteristics. Then, keeping step with these, there has been 
a study of comparative philology and comparative religion, not 
overlooking the so-called higher criticism, which means simply 
a study of the sacred literatures as literature—of the Jewish 
and Christian Scriptures found in the Old and New Testa- 
ments. It is not too much to say that, in the judgment of 
many scholars and thinkers, a revolution in theology is not 
only impending, but that even now it is taking place, in con- 
sequence of the many facts which have been discovered by a 
study of these various subjects. It may be that “revolution” 
is somewhat too strong a term, but revolutions even are mostly 
benign. A revolution in theology would not at all imply loss 
to religion. Religion is quite apart from its incidents, and 
theology is but one of its incidents. Doubtless there are things 
which are fundamental to religion, but it is somewhat difficult 
to say just what they are. Buddhism is a religion, and, next 
to Christianity, formulated the purest code of morals ever 
known to man; and yet it has in its teaching neither God nor 
heaven. Mosaism was a religion, but it had, so far as we 
know, no doctrine of immortality. The fundamentals, it may 
be, are what Boyd Carpenter calls the “ permanent elements ” 
in religion, namely, dependence, fellowship, and progress. 
But there may be a sense of dependence, and yet no just con- 
ception of God; there may be a desire for fellowship, and yet 
no adequate knowledge of Him who inspires that desire ; and 
there may be progress, and but little knowledge as to either 
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the whence or the whither. Progress is by seeking, and seek- 
ing is in order to find. And yet a certain class of people 
never weary in telling us that what is new in religion is false. 
Will some one kindly tell us just when that venerable lie be- 
came truth? IPf that statement be truth, how can theology be 
progressive, which it certainly is? The time was when the 
doctrines of immortality, the fatherhood of God, and the 
brotherhood of man were new; were they, therefore, false / 
If it be assumed that the new is false, and that only the old is 
true, then might eyes and books as well be closed and investi- 
gations cease ; in which case religion would be hopelessly fore- 
doomed to stagnation, corruption, and decay. 

Much of our trouble, much of this unrest, comes in from 
the true which is new; but it comes in just where Jesus saw 
that it would, from the putting of the new wine into old bot- 
tles. And already the ruin of old bottles is immense. The 
loss, of course, is not much, but the débrzs is imposing. It is 
the new and better conception of God than that which our 
fathers and the ancients possessed which brings to us most of 
our present difficulties. It is simply impossible any longer to 
put him into the old categories. God is always to us, in 
thought, just what our intelligence is able to make him. He 
can speak to us only in terms of the rest of our knowledge. 
What we know conditions our conceptions of him; therefore 
the God of Moses is not our God. True, he had the same 
Being in mind that we have, but his thought of him is not our 
thought. Our God would not have allowed Moses as the God 
of Moses did—so he thought—to slanghter to extinction the 
Midianites, men, women, and children, reserving only the vir- 
gins for a worse fate. Our God is not the God of a Spaniard, 
nor of a Turk; nor is he the God of some of our fathers of 
one hundred and fifty years ago, who, in their opinion, had 
covered the floor of hell with infants not a span long. Our 
God is not capricious, but orderly ; he is not brutal, but merci- 
ful; he is not vengeful, but loving; and he is not a sovereign 
simply, almighty in despotism, but he is a Father, infinite in 
love. It is the multitude of new facts which will harmonize 
only with these new views of God, but which many are trying 
to bottle up in the old views that demand recognition. These 
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facts, gathered as they have been from such different sources, 
all pointing so significantly to a beginning away back, to a 
plan in creation consecutively administered, and to general 
progress by means of resident forces in nature, and all piled 
up so rapidly, have tended to confuse the minds of many, and 
to make them feel that, somehow, if they would hold on to 
their facts, they must let go of their religion. It is just at this 
point that peril confronts more than one class. The stupidity 
and stubbornness with which many contest the facts, in order 
to ward off what they conceive to be the dangers which 
threaten their religion, become an offense to many intelligent 
people ; so that, on the one hand, there is a class of men who 
regard religion as being too sacred for scientific investigation, 
and, on the other hand, another class, largely so because of the 
first, who regard the same religion as a tissue of errors and 
hallucinations, and as being utterly beneath their notice. It is 
these unassimilated facts—unassimilated because they have 
come to us too rapidly—which have caused dismay on the one 
hand and disgust on the other, both classes being equally at 
fault, because the first should have waited in faith, and the 
second with patience, until new interpretations should have 
harmonized the truths of religion with the facts of science. 
The cause of this unrest, then, we have not had to go far to 
seek. It is not because men are less inclined to religion than 
they have been. In fact, the scientific spirit of the age com- 
pels us to take religion, and not the Christian religion alone, 
but all religion, into account as something that must be reck- 
oned with, something which is here not by caprice, nor as hav- 


ing been smuggled in by cunning priests for selfish ends, but 


as something which is here in a divine order to meet a great 
human need. That is scientific. But it is not science, neither 
is it logic, to adduce the universality of religion as proof of a 
common moral nature in man, and hence of the need of reli- 
gion, and then turn around and deny that the various religions, 
in virtue of which we have a universal, are religion. That is 
to kill the argument as soon as it is made. 

Religion has its place with other great forces in the evolu- 
tion of society, and doubtless is the greatest of them all. In 
the intellectual and moral elevation of man it is a power recog- 
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nized by nearly all philosophers, statesmen, and lawgivers. 
And that power remains in proportion to the purity of the re- 
ligion, however variant its forms may be. Men may cease to 
consult the oracles at Dodona and at Delphi, may learn that 
their confidence in divinations and auspices has been misplaced 
and even abused, but this may only mean that they are now 
ready to receive the apostles of a better religion. But there is 
none better than the Christian religion. Does this unrest, 
then, foretoken the fact that this also is to lose its hold on men, 
and that ultimately the world will get beyond any form of re- 
ligious belief and practice? Does it mean that science is to 
become a substitute for religion, and that agnosticism will take 
the place of rational faith? Is the world, in fact, getting tired 
of God, and would it prefer a crass materialism that would end 
all hope of personal immortality? Surely none of these con- 
clusions rationally follow. And yet it is just here that the 
reason for unrest and apprehension from this cause emerges. 
With the substance of the Christian religion men were never 
better, never even so well, satisfied as now ; but for the philos- 
ophies in which it has been dressed up, for out-worn theologies 
which have made it artificial and mechanical, and especially 
for the excessive supernaturalism which has been made both 
its foundation and its defense, they have little respect, and, if 
possible, less use. When, in vast assemblies of working people, 
one hears almost in the same moment a hiss for the Church 
and applause for Jesus Christ, a ready acceptance of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount and a stubborn rojection of the teaching 
and authority of the Church, sharp discriminations between 
the Christianity of the Church and the Christianity of Jesus, 
it is time for us to realize that others are discriminating, even 
if we are not, between the kernel, the substance of the faith, 
and any husks or accidents which may surround it. Whiat 
these people demand is that, as to facts, they shall be treated 
ingennously ; they do not want to feel that they are being 
duped; and as to purity and fruit, they want to feel that the 
best religion is somewhere near being at its best. 

The ever-widening gulf between naturalism and supernatu- 
ralism comes in also to figure asa cause of this unrest in reli- 
gion. It is just here that the conflict between science and re- 
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ligion becomes greatest. True, many of their past differences 
seem to have been composed ; and yet, because of the rapid 
multiplication of new, but unassimilated, facts, the supernat- 
uralism of religion is becoming more and more obnoxious to 
the naturalism of science. However, for the sake of clearness 
it ought to be observed that not religion, but theology, is the 
antithesis to science. Supernaturalism is separable from reli- 
gion, and the basis of religion is independent of science. Nev- 
ertheless, supernaturalism has been so mixed up with religion, 
has been so much exploited by the theologies in its behalf, 
that we have come too much to feel that it is the basis of re- 
ligion and that if the supernatural suffer religion also must 
suffer with it. But this is not so, or else must religion often 
have suffered since the foundation of the world. For human- 
ity has come up through a long reign of constantly diminish- 
ing myths and superstitions. Its gods many, we suspect, how- 
ever it may be with men, have reached Nirvana; but though 
over every inch of the way men have fought for their myths, 
and held on as long as possible to their superstitions, yet has 
the reign of law become more and more a certainty. We have 
a good illustration in the ease of Nicias. When he was about 
to withdraw his forces from the siege of Syracuse, Plutarch 
tells us, there was an eclipse of the moon, which frightened 
not only the common soldiers but Nicias as well. Plutarch 
tells us, in his quaint way, that the explanations of Anaxago- 
ras as to “ how the moon was enlightened and overshadowed ” 


were quite recent and but little known, chiefly “ because the 
people would not then tolerate natural philosophers and theo- 
rists, as they then called them, about things above ; as lessen- 


ing the divine power, by explaining away its agency into the 
operation of irrational causes and senseless forces acting by 
necessity, without anything of Providence, or a free agent.” 
That is an excellent putting of the whole case, and clearly in- 
dieates the ground of contention as between science and super- 
stition. In that particular case, of course, it looks very weak 
and foolish, and yet, on a much broader field, the same thing 
is heing done to-day. And with the same results, too, for all 
the way along the “ philosophers and theorists” have had their 
way. Faney has given way before fact, and myth has fled at 
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theapproach of science. Every inch of the way has been con- 
tested, and yet the retreat of what we call supernaturalism 
has been constant. 

It is time to make a much-needed distinction. What we 
have called the supernatural is nothing more than the creation 
of ignorance and superstition. But their myriads of gods have 
been swept away, and it now only remains that we cease to 
impute the methods of the many to the One. This one God is 
the only truly supernatural, and between him an! the natural 
there can be no conflict, for in the last analysis they are one. 
That is to say, there is nothing natural that does not depend 
on this truly supernatural, and there is no manifestation of the 
supernatural which does not find its expression in and through 
the natural. It is a difficult lesson, however, to learn, that to 
find out how a thing is done is not the same thing as to find 
that it has not been done at all, and that, especially, to explain 
the genesis and growth of anything by processes which are 
natural is not to discredit the resident Force in nature which 
alone can make these processes possible. And so it has hap- 
pened that, notwithstanding our fears, which all along have had 
the wildest expression, on account of the advance of natural- 
ism, it has been true that the truly supernatural had been given 
a larger place in the universe—that is to say, we have just 
discovered, so to speak, that there is a universe and that the 
resident force therein is One whose laws are also one through- 
out its vastextent. It is true, of course, that all such discov- 
eries occasion almost unspeakable alarm; but this speedily 
passes away, because readjustments are soon made which re- 
assure the timid, and quickly it is made to appear that the 
discoveries can only have a beneficent effect. 

Take, for instance, as a first illustration from the history of 
progress the substitution of the heliocentric theory of the 
planetary systein for the geocentric, which was altogether 
the theory of the Old Testament. The earth was so estab- 
lished “that it cannot be moved,” and the sun and moon 
were “lights in the firmament” of heaven “ to give light upon 
the earth,” and the stars, those innumerable suns, were for the 
same purpose. The earth was the great center of the whole 
creation, and sun, moon, and stars formed its train of minister- 
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ing attendants. Great indeed was the discovery that, except 
phenomenally, the exact reverse of this were all true; that 


our earth is among the smaller planets, that our sun is among 
the smaller suns, and that the planets of our system, spinning 
on their axes, go circling around the sun, while our sun and 
its kindred suns go sweeping around a still greater center, 
Forever singing as they shine, 
“The hand that made us is divine.” 

And great also was the terror of timid saints. But it is 
significant that the true theory of the universe, as well as 
every exhibition by aid of microscope and telescope of its 
wondrous mechanism and extent, is hailed now by intelligent 
Christian men with as much delight as it once was with dis- 
may. It justifies in a degree that Job could never have 
known his exclamation, “ Lo, these are parts of his ways; 
but the thunder of his power who can understand?” Nor 
was the discovery of the law of gravitation by Newton of less 
effect. So far as religion was concerned its first result was 
a shock to faith. Skepticism was hopeful, and even jubilant. 
God was at last removed from nature. It is said that Voltaire’s 
advocacy of the newly discovered law was chiefly in the inter- 
estof French skepticism. And it was indeed another triumph 
of naturalism, but not of a naturalism that excludes God, and 
Voltaire’s atheism could have been satisfied with nothing less 
than that. This, on the contrary, was a discovery that worlds 
and atoms are governed by the same law, that worlds, indeed, 
are governed through their atoms; and this would seem to 
justify the conclusion that, because there is law, there must 
be God, and because there is but one law there can be but one 
matter, and so also but one God. Law, the same law through- 
out infinite space, a natural law which is measurable and can 
be formulated, law that conditions the “ sparrow’s fall,” as it 
does also the “ music of the spheres ””—what though in thought 
it be a substitute for the anthropomorphic arm, the arm of the 
Almighty which upholds all—who would give up the grand 
idea, but would not also rather add this to it, that this law is 
that arm ? 

This discussion thus far is of interest because it calls to 
mind a little portion of a road over which we have come, of 
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which there remains doubtless much more of the same kind 
for us to travel. New facts, always disquieting to the un- 
learned, but the delight of scholars and investigators, come 
pouring in upon us, froma study of all the natural sciences, 
whose teaching is that the world is ruled, not by caprice, but 
by law, not through miracles, but through the agency of nat- 
ural forces. Evolution, comparative language, comparative 
theology, and the so-called higher criticism, historical and lit- 
erary, are all making large contribution of facts to this effect. 
Most of the experts in all these departments of invostigation 
tells us that their facts point in the direction of the truth of 
evolution. To some this is an oceasion of alarm. They evi- 
dently feel that evolution is unfriendly to religion, not distin- 
guishing between religion and their theology. In that case 
we submit their first question should be, not, Is our theology 
or our craft in danger? but, What are the facts, and how may 
they be interpreted? There are few now who oppose evolu- 
tion as a whole who do not accept it as the “method ot God 
in creation” up to the time when life appeared on the earth. 
In doing this they have left to themselves no standing room 
for their further opposition and present alarm; for it is un- 
thinkable that God should have laid new foundations at the 
point of the genesis of lifein the world only to abandon them 
as soon as the generations of living beings had been fairly 
launched. For, however God may once have made men of 
the dust of the earth, he is not making them in that way now, 
and however he may have been a mechanic once, he is work- 
ing through natural forces now. The first condition of mat- 
ter, according to science, was anebulous condition ; out of that 
condition, it is believed by nearly all, the heavens and the 
earth have been evolved. To the world-processes now going 
forward we ourselves are witnesses that they are by a process 
of evolution. There remains, therefore, only that unknown 
middle, the genesis of life, about which, perhaps, we can know 
nothing; but it will be scientific to assume that God has had 
but one method, and that is the method of evolution, about 
which we do know something. But, not to argue the matter, 
let us suppose evolution as a theory to be generally accepted, 


where comes in the peril? It brings in no new problems for 
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solution. It does, indeed, offer its aid in order to the solution 
of some old problems. The solution of the problem of crea- 
tion went halt until evolution gave it two good legs to walk 


on, continuity of plan and progress. Of the “problem of 


evil” it is too early yet to speak; but help is needed from 
somewhere, as witness its many solutions, which up to date 
have solved nothing. This fact should suggest that there is 
an unknown element inthe problem, without which it cannot 
be solved. It may be that evolution will yet disclose that ele- 
ment. Evolution certainly may be theistic. In point of fact 
the great majority of evolutionists to-day are theists. Evolution 
means progress ; and certainly a universe going ahead would 
seem to be a far better exponent of God’s power and wisdom 
than one which has such a tendency to go backward as this 
has been supposed to have had. And progress means protec- 
tion, and all things tend to that end. And now, should we 
feel obliged to substitute for the doctrine of original sin the 
great law of heredity, evolution would still be Christian ; for 
whether we say, in order to account for man’s sinful condi- 
tion, that he has inherited a corrupt nature from the fall of 
Adam, or that he is not yet rid of his brute inheritance, the 
* law” in the members, “ warring against the law ” of the mind, 
would still remain to lay the foundation for dependence, the 
first permanent element in religion. The need for Christ asa 
Saviour is in the man whom he is to save, where evolution 
would put it, and not in some one else; and as this need is 
universal, whereof the universality of religion is proof, the 
Christ must be one who can teach, inspire, and save all who 
need. In fact, there is no reason why the religion of an evo- 
lutionist should not be “ pure, then peaceable,... full of... 
good fruits, without partiality, and without hypocrisy.” 

The next disturbing subject of inquiry is comparative reli- 
gion. One certainly ought to sympathize with such people as 
have had little time to read, and still less time to think, on this 
matter, who honestly feel that to subject the Christian religion, 
along with other religions, to scientific treatment is little less 
than sacrilege ; but all religions have had a development, and 
therefore a history, and it is not too much to say that they 
will all yield to philosophical treatment. And, instead of 
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harm having come from the study of comparative theology, it 
would seem that only good can come, because of the greater 
breadth of view which it gives. It has compelled us to cease 
being provincial, and helped us to become cosmopolitan ; and 
it has certainly broadened to thought the foundations on which 
religion has been built. When Jehovah, in the thought of the 
Jews, was their Jehovah and theirs alone, it followed, of course, 
that they alone were his people; but when the full siguiti- 
cance of the revelation that he was the God and Father of all 
men was seen such conceptions no longer had standing room. 
God is much too large and too just to be a respecter of per- 
sons or to have favorite peoples. But that is what the Jew 
did not know, and what we still are trying to learn. If God 
limited his care to a small branch of Semitic people; if he 
inspired only a few of their men, and them only for a limited 
period of time, neglecting other peoples and other ages ; if he 
so abandoned in the times of their ignorance all other nations, 
as Max Miiller has so strongly put it, that “their whole reli- 
gion was falsehood, their whole worship a farce, and their whole 
life a mockery,” then must we say that religion has been 
built on so narrow a pedestal that it cannot possibly stand. It 
is absurd to suppose that we can discredit all other religions 
and not inso doing discredit our own; and it is in vain for us 
to attempt to langh out of court the myths and miracles of all 
other nations and religions, and then hope to escape the scorn 
of intelligence while we indulge in the feat of verifying all the 
myths and miracles of the Jewish Church and people; and it 
is worse than folly to deny that there have been inspired 
men in other nations besides the Jewish, and other laws besides 
the law of Moses, which have been schoolmasters to bring 
men to Christ. The necessity is upon us either to broaden 
our doctrine of inspiration or to abandon it; for with such 
conceptions of God as we now have we cannot have in him a 
respecter of persons or of nations, nor limited atonements, nor 
limited inspirations and revelations, either as to peoples or as 
to times, but we must have an administration of the All-Father 
which, while it gives the divine Jesus of Nazareth to be the 
“light of the world,” also gave Gautama, the gentle “ ascetic 
of Kapilavastu ” to be for a time the “light of Asia.” 
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In this connection the higher criticism cannot be passed 
over. As to the alarm which some feel, doubtless that is 
needless. For, in the first place, we need not fear the critics. 
They are mostly devout Christian scholars whose work is in- 
tended to be, not destructive, but constructive. They are not 
trying to dig the sand out from under their own feet, because 
they have the same interest in reaching the truth that we have. 
It is because these men have no heritage in error that they are 
seeking for rock foundations on which to build. The higher 
critics propose to treat as literature the sacred Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments. It is their aim to find out, as far as 
possible, when, by whom, under what conditions, and for what 
ends or purposes these Scriptures were written, in order that 
they may know approximately what elements in them are 
human and what are divine. This method of treatment may 
develop the fact that there is a larger human element in 
this literature than our fathers had supposed ; but in doing 
this it will put what may be called the divine element on 
broader and more solid foundations. The human element, 
properly distinguished, will no longer stand in the way to vex 
and hinder the divine. And this method of treating the 
Scriptures is by no means so new as many people think. 
Witness the word “interpolation,” to be found in all the com- 
mentaries, not excepting Adam Clarke’s, and Wesley’s (Votes. 
How ean it be claimed that the Bible is inerrant, in the face 
of these interpolations, not to speak of other matters? If one 
or a dozen interpolations, why not many? We cannot do 
better, perhaps, than to take a little exercise in criticism, along 
a certain line, as an illustration of what is meant. There is 
nothing better for our purpose than Mark xvi, 9-20. The 
authors of the Revised Version say in the margin, “ The two 
oldest Greek manuscripts, and some other authorities, omit 
from verse 9 to the end.” What does that mean? This, that 
up to the time at least when the verses first found their way 
into some manuscript they were still making Scripture. 
Probably some transcriber, seeing these verses in the margin 
of his manuscript, said to himself, “ All this would better be 
in the text,” and in it went; or he had heard a tradition to 
this effect, and he said, “ Here is the place for it,” and with 
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the same result. If the revisionists had said, “ From verse 9 
to the end is in the two oldest Greek manuscripts, but not in 
later ones,” it would mean that the work of criticism had 
already, away back there, been begun. Not quoting the whole 
of this interpolation, let us take verses 17, 18: “ And these 
signs shall follow them that believe: in my name shall they 
cast out devils; they shall speak with new tongues; they shall 
take up serpents, and if they drink any deadly thing, it shall 
in no wise hurt them; they shall lay hands on the sick, and 
they shall recover.” The man who wrote that, whoever he 
may have been, was far more heathen than Christian. Wit- 
ness some heathen tribes in Africa to-day where the same 
doctrine is taught, and where women accused of impurity are 
compelled to submit to the poison test.  Ill-fated things they 
are, and always have been, because deadly poison, in such cases, 
always records a verdict of “guilty.” How thankful we 
should be for the manuscripts, and to the critics! Why ? 
Because we are not now obliged to believe that Jesus ever said 
any such thing. If he did say it he said what was never true. 
It was never true that good men and women could drink any 
deadly thing and be in no wise hurt thereby, and Jesus never 
said it. It was not at all like Jesus to claim such immunities 
for his disciples, but it was like him to warn them of their 
limitations and perils. A thousand times, say we, sacrifice 
the inerrancy of the book, rather than the perfect mental poise 
and sanity of Jesus; for the book is helpful only as it helps to 
a better comprehension of the Son of God, who is the supreme 
revelation of God’s love and fatherhood. 

Now, in view of all this, what should be the attitude of the 
Church in order to allay this unrest and needless apprehen- 
sion? For one thing it should not be an eager attitude. 
There is a great deal in fit audience. The wise conservatism 
of Jesus should be imitated. “I have yet many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” Doubtful things 
should remain in the background, but not to the point of 
preaching what one does not believe. Neither should the 
attitude of the Church be apologetic, as though we have some- 
thing to fear. There is no occasion for dismay ; and it is no 
compliment to Christianity, this everlasting terror lest some- 
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thing shall come along that will wreck it. It has stood the tests 
of nineteen centuries, and if it cannot still stand the tests of nine- 
teen centuries more it cannot be what we want. Nor again 
should the attitude of the Church be one suggesting unfriendli- 
ness to facts, no matter what they may be. This is a world in 
which facts are able to fight their own battles, and there can 
be no peace until their victories are all won. The young man, 
returning from school, where he has been a student of facts 
under the direction of men who are entitled to speak, is not 
reassured whien, on his first Sunday at home, he hears the man 
in the pulpit stubbornly contesting these facts. He can but 
feel that this man, if he will deny facts, may be a religious 
smuggler who will, if he can, import as fact what bas not paid 
duty to truth. The scientifie habit of this young man’s mind 
has been outraged, and he is tempted to take revenge at his 
own expense by denying the verities of religion altogether. 
On the contrary, the Church should encourage the utmost 
liberty of thought and expression, always, of course, within 
Christian limits, and in return should demand the utmost 
faithfulness in the accounting for what has been found. There 
should be no terrorizing of the men who alone are competent 
to speak in their several departments of investigation. They 
are experts, and their devotion to truth should be accepted as 
evidence of their honesty. What they find, that they must 
bring to us, and what they bring should be received with 
utmost hospitality and carefully weighed. True, this may 
necessitate new interpretations and some readjustments, but 
there is no discredit in all that. The discredit comes in only 
when we delay this work until necessity makes it imperative. 
If we cannot boast of the facility with which we have made 
new interpretations we can at least rejoice in their value when 
made. Who any longer has anything to say in favor of the 
six literal days of creation, or of the age of the earth being 
only six thousand years, or of the dogma that physical death was 


caused by sin? And yet these were great questions less than 


fifty years ago, and many were the pitiful wrigglings by which 
good men tried to avoid the inevitable. When geology had 
nade it plain that death was in the world long ages before 
man came into it, think of the theologian Hitchcock wrestling 
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with the geologist Hiteheock in the weak, though well-meant, 
suggestion that death among the animals was anticipatory of 
the time when man would die because he had sinned. And 
it is marvelous the number of drowning men, Horace Bushi- 
nell among them, who caught at that straw. Thus we see tliat 
inany things which we had thought vital to religion were only 
hindrances after all. Think of such a man as Jolin Wesley, 
within a period comparatively so recent, saying, “I cannot 
give up the belief in witches without giving up the Bible 
also.” Well, what he could not do we have done for him and 
for ourselves, and feel that it was a very nice job of house- 
cleaning; but what relation he could have thought to exist 
between a belief in witches and a belief in the Bible it is diffi- 
cult for us to understand. 

Christian liberty should be the watchword of all. Ocea- 
sion may give authority; but, aside from that, the men who 
closed the canon of sacred Scripture had no more right to 
close it than we have to open it. For one thing, chiefly: they 
were not so well qualified to judge as we are. And yet what 
might be lawful for us might not be expedient, and especially 
since the Bible, as we now have it, contains “all things neces- 
sary for salvation.” But it is a mistake to deny the infalli- 
bility of popes and councils and then to contend for the inerrancy 
of their work; and it was a still greater mistake for the Chris- 
tian Church to attempt to put the stamp of divine authority on 
the entire mass of Jewish Scriptures and then proceed to build 
itself up so much on the foundations of Judaism, as though 
Christianity were but Judaism under a somewhat different 
guise. Men feel this, and they must have liberty to express 
it. Other men feel that such views are shocking; to them, the 
same liberty. But we must have liberty—liberty for the sake 
of liberty and honesty—since intolerance promotes hypocrisy. 
Ten to one, give us a heretic rather than a hypocrite. And 
then, what boots all this petty heresy-hunting, since the heretic 
of yesterday is the orthodox of to-day, and the martyr of to-day 
will be the hero and saint of to-morrow ? 

3ut as to liberty of thought and speech in the Church, be 
the pope of thyself and of no one else. Why sit in judgment on 
men, compelling them to take the bitter in order that they 
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may get the sweet? Why say to the man who wants the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, “If you take that, you must also take with 
it in a literal way the story of the whale and Jonah?” Or why 
utter that most pernicious saying, “ All Scriptures stand or 





fall together,” as though the same God who said, through 
Jesus, ‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them,” had also said, through Moses, “ Ye shall 
not eat of anything that dieth of itself ; thou shalt give it unto 
the stranger that is in thy gates, that he may eat it; or thou 
mayest sell it unto an alien?” It is his hunger, not yours, 
that should determine what he shall eat; and it is his power 
to assimilate, not yours, that ought to determine in what 
quantities that food will be helpful. Or, if one has become 
enamored of the twelfth of Romans and the thirteenth of 
First Corinthians, why insist that he shall receive as a level 
companion piece with them the one hundred and ninth 
Psalm? Many a man not a professed Christian would be one 
if nothing but what is essential were required of him. The 
unrest and discussion must go on until there be, in respect to 
nonessentials, liberty, and in respect to essentials, charity. 
This does not mean that we are to have less religion or less 
Christianity, for both of these have existed under diverse and 
even opposing faiths; but it does mean that a man is reli- 
gious, not because of what he believes, but because of what he 
is and does. Heresy in the future will be more and more of 
the life, and less and less of the creed. Inquisitions will be 
for character, and character is best formed under conditions of 
liberty. Let us hail, then, that time coming, so “long, long 
on the way,” when liberty of investigation, thought, and ex- 
pression in the Church shall be absolute and perfect ; when 
men shall be regarded as benefactors, not because of what they 
have suppressed, but because of what they have found and re- 
vealed—the time when the question will be, not, Is this new? 
but, Is it true? and when to be right will outweigh all other 


questions. f 
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Arr. VIL—WALTHER VON DER VOGELWEIDE, A 
MINNESINGER OF YESTERDAY. 

Tuer date of this German poet’s birth is unknown, and 
scholars have tried in vain to determine it from the internal 
evidence of his own poetry, as well as from the seant evidence 
furnished by his contemporaries. The period of his literary 
activity, however, began about 1187. The place of the poet’s 
birth has proved as great a cruw as the year, and despite the 
purpose of several erudite essays to locate his native place it 
remains yet unknown. It was probably in Austria that he 
was born, which country shares with Swabia the distinction of 
being the chief seat of the minnesingers. It was this part of 
Germany where French influence was slow to work its way, 
and where the popular song and poetry longest retained its 
artless simplicity and purity. Walther, like most of the minne- 
singers, was doubtless of noble birth, though poor. His youth 
was spent at Vienna, at the court of Duke Frederick the 
Catholic, of the house of Babenberg, who proved to be his 
Mecenas. Upon the death of his patron in 1198, in Palestine, 
Walther became a wandering gleeman, traveling hither and 
thither throughout Germany, singing his song with all the 
freshness and spontaneity of the nightingale of his native land, 
and breaking out now and then in a pathetic, heartfelt ery for 
a local habitation, fora home. He visited not only the Ba- 
benberg princes in Austria, but also the courts of Thuringia, 
Meissen, Bavaria, and Carinthia, and was entertained by the 
emperors Philip of Swabia, Otto IV, and Frederick II. A 
poor gleeman, a beggar, he wandered from court to court, but 
nowhere found a home till Frederick II, moved by the sad 
story of his poverty and touched by the melody of his song, 
gave him a small fief, it is supposed in Wiirzburg. At this 
gift Walther’s heart leaped with joy, and, his long-cherished 
desire for a home gratified, he breaks out in a joyful exulta- 
tion: “I have a fief, hearken all the world, I have a fief.” 

Peripatetic gleeman, wandering beggar though Walther 
was, he was yet in good company. The reader will recall that 
the minstrels used to count among their ranks even kings. 
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Was not our own good and great King Alfred at one time a 
wandering gleeman? And who knows but that Walther may 
have even met in his wanderings Richard Coeur de Lion, who 
was traveling through Germany in disguise, when he was 
taken prisoner by Leopold of Austria in 1193, and was only 
liberated upon the payment of a heavy ransom? If the patri- 
otic Walther ever met him and recognized him he assuredly 
attacked him severely for the extreme arrogance with which 
he treated all German crusaders while in the Holy Land. 

Walther was a true son of his beloved Fatherland. Though 
in his wanderings he visited other countries and peoples his 
patriotism never deserted him, and he still loved his country 
and people with all their faults and weaknesses. And faults 
they had. There is a Latin proverb expressive of patriotism 
—and no literature can furnish more patriotic sentiments than 
can the Latin, for no people ever loved their land more than 
the Roman loved Rome—put by that intensely Roman poet in 
the line, * Calum, non animum, mutant qui trans mare cur- 
runt.’ This is singularly applicable to Walther. He may 
have gone into other countries and changed his party as well 
as his patron, but he never changed his principles, he never 
ehanged his heart. His patriotism breaks forth in a glowing 
song of rapturous praise of his native land. He says: 

Lands have I seen many, and the best I saw with frankness and sin- 
cerity. But may misfortune befall me if I could ever bring my heart to 
take pleasure in foreign ways. Now, what would it avail me to speak 
falsely? The German manner of life bears off the palm. From the Elbe 
to the Rhine, and again as far as Hungary, live the best people that I 
have known in the world. If I can rightly judge good conduct and 
manner of life, so help me God, then I would swear that here women are 
better than elsewhere ladies are. German men are well-behaved, and the 
women just like angels. Whoever censures them is himself deceived. I 
cannot otherwise understand it. Virtue and true love, whoever is in 
search of these should come to our land. Never failing joy is there. 
Long may I live therein. 

ut a change came over tle spirit of his dreams. Clouds 
began to gather on the horizon of his hitherto bright and joy- 
ous sky. Later he fell on evil days, days of sorrow and mourn- 
ing. He saw chivalry beginning to decay. He saw his be- 
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‘o) Fatherland torn by sectional jealousies and civil strife. 
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The civil war Walther attributed to the evil designs of the 
pope, whom he hated cordially and whom he called the new 
Judas, who wanted to betray the Church to the devil for the 
traditional consideration of so many pieces of silver. He of 
course alludes to the attempted effort of Innocent III, who 
took advantage of the interim of civil war in Germany, at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, to extort money from the 
Germans. His soul breaks out in righteous indignation as he 
contemplates the evil perpetrated in the name of the Church, 
and in an impassioned utterance he exclaims—what he says 
should be the cry of every tongue to heaven—* O, Lord, how 
long?” He then adds in a scathing invective against the pope 
in his abuse of the papal power: 

Christianity lies in the hospital, and waits in vain for a healing 
drink from Rome. The pope himself increases infidelity, for he leads 
the clergy by the devil’s reign; they are full of vices, fail signally to re- 
duce their preaching to practice, point us to heaven, and themselves 
tread the primrose path of dalliance. . . . And he who is a Christian 
only in words is in reality half a heathen. 


These passages in his work, in which he unmasks the vices and 
abuses of the clergy masquerading in the livery of the Chureh, 
contain almost as drastic satire as the pages of Juvenal, in 
which he lashed with so severe a hand the gross immorality 
and licentiousness of the Rome of the Flavian dynasty. Nor 
did Walther mince words or use vague generalities or pleas- 
ing euphemisms. And since, in his day, poetry was a far 
greater power than we of the present can realize, his diatribes 
in the form of songs flew through the country like the trench- 
ant political pamphlets of a Swift. But Walther cannot be 
said to have achieved any great success in the role of a re- 
former. He did not set out with any such purpose as to reform 
the Chureh in Germany. His was the more modest endeavor 
to stay in a measure the encroachments of the grasping papacy 
upon his own country. The day of the Reformation had not 
yet dawned, and that work was reserved for a man of greater 
force than the knight of the Vogelweide. 

In his latter days Walther became more religious and 
devout. He wrote hymns setting forth his creed and his 
confession. The very first song in Wilmann’s and Lach- 
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mann’s editions of his works is a long religious hymn of 
elevated feeling and lofty thought in praise of the holy 
Trinity, of the Virgin Mary, and of Cliist’s crucifixion. He 
exhorts men to seek eternal salvation. He has a deep and 
abiding sense of the vanity of all earthly things. He longs 
for that spirituality of life which is so salutary, elevating, and 
inspiring in its influence on the human heart. In his old age 
he bade farewell to the world which he addressed thus dra- 
matically, under the figure of the devil’s innkeepers: “ Lady 
World, you may tell your host I have paid my bill in full. 
My account is settled; let him strike my name from his book. 
He who is in his debt may well sorrow. Before incurring a debt 
with him I would rather borrow of a Jew. He waits on us till 
a certain day, and then he takes a pledge from him who cannot 
pay.” Lady World replies: “ Walther, you are angry with 
me without cause. You ought to remain with me. Think 
what honor I have conferred upon you, what pleasure I have 
given you. Reflect.” But Walther knows her too well, and 
his resolute reply is: “ Like a babe I have suckled too long at 
your breast. I will now wean myself. It is time. Your 





tenderness has almost been my ruin... . Your face is beau- 
tiful, but your back is frightful with horrible monsters. I 
will ever hate yon. .. . God give you a good night, Lady 
World; I will go to my own home.” And so he did, turning 
from earthly to heavenly love. He then lent his influence to . 
the incipient crusade of Frederick II, and devoted his talent 
to writing pious marching songs for the crusaders. 

Whether Walther himself participated in the crusade and 
visited the Holy Land is a problem which we cannot settle at 
so distant a day. The facts of his life are meager, and if he 
had not woven so much of current history into his poetry we 
should know almost nothing of his career. It is true that we 
gather a little information about him from his contemporaries, 
such as Reinmar von Hagenan and Wolfram von Eschenbach, 
but this is rather in the nature of scanty inference than of 
direct knowledge. But when we know so little about the 
great English dramatist and author whose bones lie moldering 
in the quiet church at Avon—so little that some even question 
the authenticity of his works, thus reducing his name to a mere 
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figurehead in literature—we should not be surprised that we 
have discovered so few facts about the career of a medieval 
German poet. The surprise to us should rather be that we 
know as much as we do about him. Dr. Johnson said of the 
dog, trained to walk upright on its two hind legs, that the 
surprising thing to him was, not that the creature did not 
walk better, but that it walked as well as it did. So, when we 
consider the contingencies and dangers incident to the preser- 
vation of literary treasures of bygone ages the surprising thing 
to us is, not that we have not more preserved of the works of 
ancient and medieval writers, but that we have any. We can- 
not then say that Walther did not visit the Holy Land. In- 
deed, far from denying that he did, we are forced, by the 
vivid and realistic description of scenes of Palestine contained 
in some of his sacred songs, to the almost irresistible conclu- 
sion that he must have been an eyewitness and himself borne 
the eross. If our inference is warranted that Walther took 
part in the crusade it was probably the crusade of 1228. The 
date of the poet’s death—another inference, since the year is 
not known—was probably two years after this crusade, that is, 
1230, and his dust is supposed to be resting, after his long, 
weary wanderings, in the peaceful churchyard at Wiirzburg. 
We come now to speak of Walther’s poetry. It belongs, as 
is well known, to that species of erotie poetry known as the 
“minnesong.” This was the style of poetry cultivated in the 
chivalrous days of Germany. Its origin is to be found in the 
undercurrent of secular lyrie poetry which existed during the 
period of clerical literature in the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies. Even as early as 789 Charles the Great forbade the 
nuns to copy or send “ winileodos,” or love songs. The vagrant 
students who were given over to wine and merriment used to 
compose and sing Latin songs to their ladies. As chivalry pro- 
gressed and the Provengal troubadour song extended its influ- 
ence this species of poetry reached its efflorescence. Chivalry 
developed a new phase of love between man and woman, 
which was a distinctive characteristic of the minnesong. 
And these love ditties, when they were sung by the min- 
strels in the castles of medigeval Germany, were admired and 
even appropriated by the aristocracy. Walther, however, 
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sane man that he evidently was, did not go to the ridiculous 
extreme of exaggerated feeling in his devotion to woman, as 
some other of the minnesingers did, notably his model in the 
art, Reinmar von Hagenan, who expressed his feeling in this 
strong language: “I am suing for that which comprises all 
joys that a man can ever have in this world, namely, a woman.” 
But Walther was after all a disciple of Reinmar, and the influ- 
ence of the master is apparent in many points. It was only 
the healthy mind, common sense, and good taste of our poet 
that restrained him from the palpable exaggerations, the mawk- 
ish sentimentality, the artificial homage, and the narrow range 
which so glaringly mar the beauty and sweetness of much of 
the poetry of his master. Walther does not confine himself 
to love, and his range is much wider than Reinmar’s, His 
varied interests bring him into touch with the world about him, 
with polities and the State. Ile threw off the inane and dead- 
ening conventionalities which the practice of his art imposed 
upon his fellows, and rose superior to them. Tliere is a verve 
and fresliness about his conception of love which are strikingly 
absent from the jejuneness and persiflage of its treatment by 
the other minnesingers. “Tell me,” he asks in the opening 
verse of a poem on love, “ what is M/inne ?” and himself re- 
plies: “ Minne is the bliss of two hearts. If both share it 
alike, then Minne is there. Not shared equally, one heart 
alone cannot contain her.” 

It was a debatable question among the minnesingers whether 
“woman ” (Web), or “lady” (/rau), is the more honorable 
title. Your modern society precisionist prefers “lady,” and 
would relegate the good old English word “ woman” to the 
ranks of the low and debased, quite ignorant that history re- 
fuses to indorse his choice. Heinrich von Meissen defended 
“lady,” and in consequence of his ardent defense was dubbed 
the ornamental title of “ Frawenlob.” Walther, on the other 
hand, decided in favor of “ woman.” “* Woman,’” he breaks 
forth in one of his poems, “must ever remain the highest and 
noblest name for women ; and this title honors them more than 
‘lady,’ as I think.” And so he honors the fair name of 
“woman” with his praise, though he also frequently uses 
“lady” (Frau). 
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Walther’s poetry divides itself into two kinds, the love lyric 
and the Spruch. The latter is somewhat of the character of 
short, pithy, and piquant—and is technically 





the epigram 
known as a proverb, or saying. Short, racy, and easy to re- 
member, consisting usually of only one strophe and set to a 
pleasing melody, these sayings caught the popular ear, sang 
themselves through the head, and burned themselves into the 
memory. These poems are, as a rule, graphically expressed, 
and set forth the author’s views in regard to public characters 
and affairs. They are rather political songs than genuine 
poetry. They are, however, not all equally interesting, and 
some of them are downright flat and dull, at least to us of the 
present day, though they may not have appeared so to the 
author’s contemporaries. A good example of this species of 
his poetry is the poem beginning, “I heard the waters rush- 
ing,” or “IT sat ona rock.” It was probably this latter that 
furnished the suggestion for the conventional posture of the 
poet, as found in the illuminated Paris manuscript of the min- 
nesingers, where Walther appears sitting upon a rock, his head 
bowed and his chin resting on his hands. Some of these poems 
dealing with contemporary events are purely narrative, as, for 
instance, the poem on the Christmas feast of King Philip at 
Magdeburg, in the year 1199. It is in one of these that Wal- 
ther makes so violent an attack upon the pope, Innocent III, 
for the gift-stanes by which he caused money to be raised in 
Germany for the crusade. In this and similar poems Walther 
shows himself a master of vituperation, of: lampoon, and his 
lampoons are directed against the very highest ecclesiastical 
authority. Nor did they go unheeded, for he was a powerful 
enemy, and his attacks were much dreaded. In some of these 
poems he shows another side of his character. In the one in 
which he begs for protection from the biting cold his plead- 
ings are really pathetic and touch the heart. ‘“ How I long for 
a fire to warm by!” he cries, piteously. ‘“ How I could then 
sing of the little birds, the meadows, and the blossoms as I 
once sang!” 

Let us now turn to the other kind of Walther’s poetry, his 
love lyries, as these are more important and form the basis 
of his claim as a lyricist. None of the minnesingers equals 
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Walther in point of artistic finish and melody. Many have 
done well, but he excels them all. And yet his lyrics are not 
cold and lacking in passion. They are not like a certain kind 
of music, excellent in technique and finish, but lacking in ex- 
pression and consequently cold and lifeless. Walther’s is no 
frozen music. His lyrics are of rare beauty and grace, and 
tingle with life and feeling. They appeal to the heart as well 
as to the head. In reading them one feels a warmth and glow 
that come only from the heart. Take the poem, one of the 
most beautiful of its kind, in which he brings in his dream of 
meeting his love at the dance. It begins, “ Take, O lady, this 
wreath,” and continues : 
She took my offering 
Like a young child to whom a gift is made, 
Her fair cheeks coloring 
Like a red rose beside a lily laid ; 
Yet though, as if ashamed, her eyelids fell, 
She made a courtesy— 
That was her gift to me: 


If she gave more, be sure I will not tell. 


I was wild with delight. 


Then day dawned, I woke. "Twas all a dream. 


Alas! it was only the poet’s unsubstantial dream. But before 
the disillusion it was the very eestasy of love. How artistic, 
how passionate, how beautiful withal! As he and his love 
gather flowers in the meadow his imaginative realism makes 
us feel the airy touch of “ the falling blossoms upon the grass,” 
and hear the nightingale in the neighboring copse pouring 
forth its liquid notes like “enchanted wine.” It is in his 
graphic description, his imaginative realism, that Walther 
shows his superior art, his power to produce a charming illu- 
sion, to enchant us. “ Under the Linden on the Heath” fur- 
nishes another striking example of this power. Here he 
presents a graphie picture of girlish bashfulness and the fasci- 
nating daring of first love. This song, which stands out so 
prominently on account of its naiveté, grace, and roguish fun, 
“we are almost inclined,” says an eminent German critic, * to 
declare the most beautiful in the whole poetry of the minne- 


singers, so full is it of life and variety.” 
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Walther has many lines of rare grace and beauty scattered 
throughout his poems. We venture to give a few of these in 
the admirable verse translation of Mr. Phillips, from whose 
English rendering we have just quoted a stanza. Take as a 
specimen these graceful, rhythmical verses: 

Rosy mouth, ah, why so scornful ' 
Let thy laughter be 
Shame that that which makes me mournful 


Should give joy to thee. 


This someliow suggests Suckling’s, 
Why so pale and wan, fond lover ? 
Prythee, why so pale ? 
Or, take this little rose of a poem, entitled “A Kiss from Rosy 
Lips:” 
O! would my dearest mistress but consent 
To go with me and gather roses ever, 
I'd fill the hours with such sweet argument 
That not all time our bond of love should sever ; 
If from her rosy lips that so enchant me 
One kiss she’d grant me, 
A bliss more perfect I would ask for never. 
This little ditty compares not unfavorably with Marlowe’s 
“Passionate Shepherd to his Love,” or even with Shakes- 
peare’s madrigals in which he unbosoms his ardent passion to 
the beauty who inspired his sonnets. It is only in his sonnets, 
by the way, that that great genius revealed himself directly in 
his works, for in his plays he hides his personality behind his 
characters. This little song of Walther’s has all the dewy 
freshness and fragrance of an Elizabethan love lyric. There 
is a playful quaintness about this little song, and a note of 
pleasant humor is heard at the close: 
A straw it is that gladdens me; 
It says that I shall win my wooing; 
The blade I measured carefully, 
As I had seen the children doing. 
Will she be kind? Now hark to what it saith: 
“She will, she won’t, she will, she won’t, she will!” 
Oft as I ask, that is the answer still 
That comforts me—although it needs some fait! 
One of the most striking characteristics of Walther’s poetry 
is his love of nature. It is always an interesting theme for us 
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of the present day to study a poet’s feelings for, and treatment 
of, nature. The air about him clarifies, and we get clearer 
ideas of his range and vision. In the present century nature 
is more of a force, of a reality, and comes in for a more ex- 
tended treatment than ever before. During the Augustan 
period of English literature nature did not enter into the 
warp and woof of poetry as it did during the succeeding 
years. It was not in vogue in the early eighteenth century 
to regard nature as a reality and force. Fashions change. 
Who knows but that a day may come when Nature’s spell 
shall be broken and men shall revert to the tastes and fashions 
of a former period, when they did not feel that keen interest 
in her that we of this century have felt? It is not every age 
of French painting that produces a Claude Lorrain, nor every 
age of English painting that brings forth a Turner. Like the 
poets of his day, who painted with words, the great English 
landscape painter caught the spirit of the times, and was so 
fully imbued with the Zectgeist that he essayed to stereotype 
upon his canvas, for the enjoyment of the admiring beholders 
of his own and succeeding ages, the evanescent forms of 
beauty he everywhere beheld in nature. Nature was to him, 
as she was to Wordsworth, an impassioned being. Turner 
saw God himself in nature. “The sun is God,” said he, as he 
lay dying, though he saw that sun only through a London 
mist. Tennyson, as well as Wordsworth, though perhaps not 
to the same extent, had a keen, appreciative feeling for Nature, 
and could enter into her various moods. Pope, on the other 
hand, like the men generally of his day, was sadly destitute of 
this feeling. He could stand unmoved, we may readily imagine, 
before a beautiful landscape, a daffodil sky, or a glorious, gor- 
geous sunset—a subject which would have thrilled Words- 
worth or Tennyson with the intensest joy. But none of these 
things moved Pope. Nature did not appeal to the sensibilities 
of the men of his day and generation. 

In medizval times Walther was their Wordsworth. Not 
that he possessed that passion for nature which the great 
English seer did. That were almost impossible. But Walther 
had something of this feeling. His poetry is vocal with the 
songs of birds, redolent of the sweet breath of blossoming 
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flowers, and throbs with the genial current of life. He sings 
of the seasons with their respective appropriate settings, but 
in no conventional, lifeless way. Unlike Reinmar, his model, 
who evinces no appreciation of nature, Walther hails the return 
of smiling spring and mourns over the approach of biting 
winter. And his poems are always passionate. Indeed, he is 
the most impassioned lyrical poet German literature can boast 
the other side of Goethe. He had the happy art of introdue- 
ing into his landscapes living men and women, and his pictures 
show us girls and boys playing in the meadow, or the lover 
and his love under the linden. In one of his most charming 
spring songs Walther represents even the flowers, blossoms, 
and clover as vying with one another in a friendly contest for 
beauty and grace. In another he sings of the flowers as they 
peer up in the dewy grass in the early morning to greet with 
smiles the rising sun, while the little birds pour forth their 
liquid melody. ‘“ What joy,” he asks, “can be compared to 
this?” And he answers, “It is like heaven.” But fairer 
still than all the glories of May is a beautiful woman, he says; 
and he adds, “ Let May be March ere she be lost.” 

Let no one say who reads Walther von der Vogelweide that 
German poetry of the Middle Ages is destitute of all appre- 
ciation of, and feeling for, nature. We find this feeling in 
him just as we find it in 

The daisy by the shadow that it casts 

Protects the lingering dewdrop from the sun. 
The difference is rather in degree than in kind. And yet, in 
Mr. Palgrave’s recent book, Landscape in Poetry from Homer 
to Tennyson, no mention whatever is made of nature in Ger- 
man poetry—the author using landscape practically in the 
sense of nature. He gives copious examples to illustrate the 
treatment of nature in classical poetry, in French, in Italian, 
in Celtic, and in English poetry in his anthology, but passes 
over the German poetry in silence. Yet was not Walther’s 
exquisite feeling for nature sufficient to establish his claim to 
mere mention in an anthology presumably intended to be 
representative? And where are the modern German poets ? 
But this only parenthetically. 

We wish to mention one other quality of Walther’s poetry 
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before closing. We refer to a note of sadness and longing 
which occurs especially in his late poetry. It betokens a 
feeling of unrest and dissatisfaction with things of time and 
sense. This is forcibly expressed in that beautiful and pathetic 
poem, probably the last he ever wrote, “ Alas, how now are 
vanished all my years!” Truly this is a sad note, and in it 
there is surely surging 
the Virgilian cry, 


The sense of tears in mortal things. 


Perhaps we cannot do better than close this imperfect 
account of Walther with the appreciative and sympathetic 
words of his own countryman, the eminent German critic 
Scherer. He says: 

Germany has no lyric poet before Goethe who can be compared with 
Walther, and among the medizval lyric poets of other countries he yields 
the palm to none, The lyric poetry of the Middle Ages has been chiefly 
represented to later times by Petrarch. Petrarch was the successor of 
the troubadours, and the authority which they had formerly enjoyed 
passed over, in the opinion of the Renaissance, to this scholar-poet. Yet 
Walther deserved, much more than Petrarch, to exercise his influence on 
posterity, and continue to live in future ages. How great is Walther’s vari- 
ety, compared with the monotony of Petrarch! Petrarch collects the richest 
ornaments from mythology, from antique and medizval love-poetry, and 
fits them carefully together, like mosaic, to form new pictures; but his 
conceits quickly pall upon us. Walther, on the contrary, is almost as 
simple in his manner as the Middle High-German popular epics; he only 
adorns his poetry with that which nature offers in all times and places— 
bright blossoms and green branches, things which never grow old, And 
the best thing which he gives us is himself—a man such as one would 
desire for a friend, transparently sincere in his whole character, a gentle, 
serious, and strong soul, with a bright, lovable manner, rejoicing with 
them that rejoice, weeping with them that weep, inclined from childhood 
to be hopeful, unwavering in his lofty aspirations, fresh and cheerful 
even in want, thankful in happiness, gloomy only in his old age, and 
this with some cause, for the spring and summer of the Minnesang were 
past, and Walther felt the coming autumn 
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Arr. VII.—THE MILLENNIUM IS AN EVOLUTION. 


Tue word “millennium” is a theological, rather than a bib- 


lieal, term. It means “a thousand years,” and stands for the 
doctrine that at Christ’s second coming he will introduce his 
kingdom and reign personally and corporeally on this earth a 
thousand years between the resurrection of the righteous and 
the wicked. It is eminently a Jewish doctrine. It is the idea 
that the Jews entertained in the time of Christ and earlier; 
and because our Saviour did not favor the idea nor contribute 
to its suecess, but rather talked continually about his kingdom 
being a spiritual kingdom—a kingdom that “cometh not with 
observation,” a kingdom “within you”—he was constantly 
misunderstood, rejected, and finally crucified. Such a king- 
dom as those Jews sought, and as some devout Christians are 
still looking for, would certainly be a creation, and not an evo- 
lution. If the millennial kingdom shall have in it any ele- 
ments or qualities which are not now present and active on the 
are now here and actively employed in the regeneration of 
the human race, then all the millennium which this world shall 


earth, then it will be a creation; if all of its essential elements 
] 


ever see will be an evolution. 

Some of the Gnostics and Jewish Christians began to pro- 
claim the millennium in the first century—among them Cerin- 
thus, Barnabas, Hermas, and Papias ; but there is no trace of 
this millennial idea in their able contemporaries, Ignatius, Poly- 
carp, or Clement of Rome. Nor did the doctrine really flour- 
ish until the great Roman persecutions began. When the 
perseented Christians began to despair of conquering this 
world they very naturally longed for the great Head of the 
Chureh to appear and take vengeance upon those who hated 
and murdered them. They very reasonably expected that if 
he was to have his kingdom established in this world he must 
come speedily, mount his Messianic throne, and vindicate his 
suffering people. So we find, as Dr. Shedd says in his ///s- 
tory of Christian Doctrines, that the “blooming age” of 
millennialism was from the middle of the second to the middle 


of the third century; that the millennial doctrines flourished 
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mightily for about one hundred years and counted such great 
names in their support as Ireneeus, Tertullian, and Justin Mar- 
tyr. But this doctrine was stoutly opposed by Clement of 
Alexandria and by Origen. And when it was seen that 
Christ’s kingdom was winning its way and was steadily con- 
quering heathenism, as those men declared it would do, the 
doctrine of the millennium lost its hold upon the faith of 
the Church, has never since been the general faith of Chris- 
tendom, and never will be. 

The Old Testament prophecies which are constantly pressed 
into the service of this millennial idea are as constantly quoted 
by Christ and the apostles as applying to the Gospel era; and 
they have been understood by most Christian scholars as 
figurative representations of the establishment, spread, and 
evolution of Christ’s kingdom on earth. This is the last 
dispensation; there is to be no other. “The kingdom shall 
not be left to other people” (Dan. ii, 44). “The Gentiles 
shall come to thy light, and kings to the brightness of thy 
rising,’ is being fulfilled every day. These are the “ last 
days.” So Joel understood them (Joel ii, 28); so Peter 
understood them (Acts ii, 17); so Paul understood them. 
For in 2 Tim. iii, 1-5, he deseribes the ‘last days,” and 
then exhorts Timothy, “ From such turn away ;” so it must 
be he thought Timothy was living in the “last days.” And 
that is also John’s understanding of the “last days,” the last 
dispensation (1 Jolin ii, 18). This understanding of the “ last 
days” is also in exact harmony with Christ’s declaration con- 
cerning them (Matt. xxiv, 14). 

Christ will certainly come again in person to this world, to 
judge the world, and to close the volume of human history. 
His second coming will not be to “set up” a kingdom, but to 
“deliver up” a kingdom, as Paul declares in 1 Cor. xv, 23, 24 
(Revised Version): “ Then they that are Christ’s, at his com- 
ing. Then cometh the end, when he shall deliver up the king- 
dom to God.” When his Gospel should be preached in all 
the world, “ for a witness unto all nations,” then, Jesus said, 
“shall the end come.” Now, if this world’s history is to reach 
its climax with a millennial reign of a thousand years, then 
this language of our Lord certainly should be revised to read, 
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“then shall the beginning come ;” and so also should Paul, 
just quoted, be revised. The doctrine of the parable of the 
wheat and the tares (Matt. xiii) is exactly in harmony with 
this. The Lord shall send forth at the harvest, which is the 
“end of the world,” his reapers to gather “out of his king- 
dom ”—not out of the world for his kingdom, as millennialists 
would have us understand—the whole story turning upon the 
fact that his kingdom is now here, and that in it the wheat and 
tares are now growing, and that at his second coming he will 
separate them, judge the world, and open the gates into the 
eternal kingdom of his Father, where the righteous shall shine 
forth as the sun. Christ gave us fifty parables, but never once 
so much as hinted that he was ever to reign on this earth 
a thousand years. Indeed, he can never reign anywhere in 
any other sense than he now reigns in the hearts of those who 
love him. In that sense he is now reigning, and will never 
reign anywhere in any other sense. “ That Christ may dwell 
in your hearts by faith.” One passage only (Rev. xx, 1-8) 
has constantly been tortured into the service of this millen- 
niai idea. And this has been done in constant and plain vio- 
lation of a divinely inspired canon of interpretation (Rom. 
xii, 6; 2 Peter i, 20) which forbids us so to interpret single 
passages of Scripture as to make them stand out against the 
uniform declarations of the word of God, and in violation 
also of another equally important canon of interpretation, that 
“the figurative must always be interpreted by the literal,” 
thus making one high-wrought and figurative passage control 
a hundred plain and literal declarations to the contrary. 

In order to make this famous passage in Rev. xx teach a lit- 
eral millennium its advocates always insist on interpreting it 
literally. Then straightway they proceed to put into it what 
is not there, namely, a coming of Christ. This they do under 
the figure of the “angel” which came down from heaven with 
a great chain in his hand. Now, if the passage is literal, then 
the angel is a literal angel, and if an angel he is not Christ ; 
so there is no coming of Christ at all in the passage. And if 
the angel is figurative who shall say but the whole passage is 
figurative, this being exactly what most Christian scholars have 
done; and if the whole passage is figurative it does not even 
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teach a millennium at all. There is a good deal in this Book 
of Revelation that it is difficult to explain. A thousand ex- 
planations have been offered. A thousand commentators have 
written learnedly upon this mysterious portion of Scripture, 
and ten thousand have tried to explain this twentieth chapter. 
No one has yet fully succeeded. Most of the prophecies of 
the Bible have been understood only when they were fulfilled, 
and so we think it will be with this mysterious book. To 
read a literal millennium into this twentieth chapter explains 
nothing, but involves more difficulties than it overcomes. 
There is a radical difference concerning the nature of the 
kingdom between the Premillennialists, or Creationists, and 
the Postmillennialists, or Evolutionists. The former insist 
always that it isa real, literal kingdom to be established in this 
world, under the personal, corporeal reign of Jesus Christ, and 
that it is to continue one thousand years. There is much 
variety of opinion among them, but they all substantially 
agree in the real, literal, and earthly character of the kingdom ; 
that it will have its detinite territory, its capital, its throne, its 
king, its camps, and its armies. Of course it will in some 
sense differ from all earthly kingdoms, but they all insist that 
it will have its definite boundaries, both in time and space ; that 
it will be literal, physical, material, corporeal, and all that in 
spite of the solemn declaration of Jesus that his kingdom “is 
not of this world,” that it “ cometh not with observation,” and 
that it is “ within you.” The Postmillennialists, or Evolution- 
ists, do not share these earthly, material, and semipolitical 
views of the kingdom at all. They believe that the kingdom 
of God is a real kingdom; that it is as old as eternity ; that 
it is as vast as the universe of God; that its capital is heaven ; 
that its king is God Almighty; that God the Son and the 
Holy Ghost are associated with the Father in upholding its 
authority ; that its subjects are all the intelligent beings in the 
universe who believe, love, and obey God. The kingdom is 
one, and not one kingdom for each planet. It is the moral, 
spiritual, and eternal system of the universe. It is not to be 
established anywhere for a thousand years. It is coextensive 
with the creation ; it began in the dawn of eternity, and will 


endure as long as God sits on the throne of heaven. Christ’s 
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first visit to this world was to reinstate the kingdom of God 
over a rebellious province; his second visit will be to finish 
the work, judge the world, and surrender his commission up to 
God, “ that God may be all in all.” There are many glow- 
ing promises in the Bible of a better and brighter day that is 
coming; there are also many solemn declarations that throw 


=~ 3 


dark shadows on the glowing picture. Both are true, and be- 
tween them both lies that future for this world which will be 
better than anything yet seen. Sin and depravity will con- 
tinue to do their deadly work upon the bodies and souls of 
men till the end of the world, and the time will probably 
never come when there will be no enemies of God among men, 
But we may expect that the time will come when every nation 
shall hear the Gospel of the Son of God; when every person 
shall have the free opportunity of accepting that Gospel ; 
when the proportion of those who accept will far exceed 
anything which this world has yet seen; when truth, right- 
eousness, and civilization shall so far gain the ascendant in this 
world that there shall be nothing to “hurt nor destroy in all 
my holy mountain, saith the Lord.” That is the millennium. 
Not one year, nor a hundred, nor a thousand, but the procla- 
mation of God’s will over the earth and the reign of righteous- 
ness in harmony with that will. That is the millennium, both 
of Scriptures and common sense, and it is the only millennium 
that this world will ever see. 

There are several serious objections to the premillennial 
view: 

1. Looking for the establishment of a divine kingdom on 
earth, it is forever denying that the kingdom of heaven is 
already established here. Jolin the Baptist, Christ, the twelve, 
and the seventy all proclaimed that ‘the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand ;” since their preaching no one has ever made such 
a proclamation. “There be some standing here, which shall 
not taste of death, till they see the Son of man coming in his 
kingdom ” (Matt. xvi, 28; Mark ix, 1; Luke ix, 27; Matt. x. 
23). The apostles after the day of Pentecost never preached 
that the kingdom was at hand, but went everywhere “ preach- 
ing the kingdom of God” (Acts xx, 25; xxviii, 23, 31). 

2. In order to strengthen the denial that Christ’s kingdom 
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is now established on earth the premillennial view finds it 
necessary to make it appear that the world is growing worse 
and worse; hence all believers in the millennium are forever 
harping upon that one string. They can rarely see anything 
good on earth, and are generally unwilling to admit that the 
human race has made any progress toward righteousness and 
truth; preaching for the most part is worldly and valueless, 
and civilization is a failure. Macaulay says, “ Those who com- 
pare the age on which their lot is fallen with a golden age 
which exists only in their imagination may talk of degeneracy 
and decay; but no man who is correctly informed as to the 
past will take a morose or desponding view of the present.” 

3. Those who adopt this premillennial view generally deny 
that the Gospel was ever intended to save the world. To 
them God does not expect nor desire any such result. In sup- 
port of this remarkable position we quote Canon Ryle: “I be- 
lieve that the world will never be converted completely to 
Christianity, by any existing agency, before the end comes. 
I believe that the grand purpose of the present dispensation is 
to gather out of the world an elect people, and not to convert 
all mankind. . . . I believe, finally, that it is for the safety, 
happiness, and comfort of all true Christians to expect as little 
as possible from churches and governments under the present 
dispensation, and to expect their good things only from the sec- 
ond advent.” How little all this sounds like the terms of the 
great commission, or like the preaching of Paul! In his lee- 
tures before the Yale Divinity School Bishop Simpson said : 

When the Gospel under the preaching of the true Christian preach- 
ers shall have filled the whole earth, then indeed there will be a new 
heaven and a new earth, Until that time comes we must preach on. 
Nor must we be delivered from our work by any suggestions that society 
cannot be reformed or that the Lord Jesus will come visibly to cut off 
the wicked and to reign a temporal king. I have respect for the good 
men who teach this doctrine, but none forthe doctrine itself. Analyzed, 
it shows a lack of faith in God’s word; a spirit of indolence that is un- 
willing to face calmly and patiently the thought of long ages of toil and 
sacrifice; a spirit of vengeance that calls for fire to come down from 
heaven. They think it easier to kill men than to convert them. 


4. This millennial doctrine encounters a very serious astro- 
nomical difficulty. The great Lick telescope brings to view 
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one hundred million stars, and the stellar photography now 
being prosecuted will easily multiply that number by five. 
Every star is a sun, the center of a system like our own—five 
hundred millions of suns and solar systems, each with its ret- 
inue of habitable worlds! In the midst of such a stupendous 
universe as this it is well-nigh unthinkable that Jesus Christ, 
the second person of the Trinity, would come down and estab- 
lish a temporal throne on this earth which is but a grain of 
sand in the universe, and reign here for a thousand years—an 
earthly and semipolitical prince—over a little handful of the 
righteous at most, when no conceivable purpose could possibly 
be accomplished by such a performance. Let the student of 
the Seripture believe it who will; the Christ whom we serve 
is a being of more august majesty and divinity than such a 
little theory provides for. 

5. Finally, this premillennial theory encounters a serious 
mathematical difficulty. No one can tell us the exact number 
of people who have been born into this world; but if the 
human family had doubled in number each century since 
Adam—which seems a very conservative estimate—the pres- 
ent population of the world would be two and one third quin- 
tillions of people. This would cover the land surface of the 
earth as thick with people as they could stand, four thousand 
deep. If they were each five feet high they would reach up into 
the air nearly four miles. Now, if only one in four thousand 
were allowed to enter the millennial kingdom the earth would 
be still covered with people crowded so thick that they could 
not sit down. 


&&. Entre, 
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Arr. VIIL—THE THEISTIC VALUE OF BOWNE’S 
IDEALISM. 

Tue term “idealism” is here applied to Bowne’s phil- 
osophical system with some hesitancy. Professor Bowne, ap- 
preciating the misunderstanding and prejudice associated with 
that word, deprecates its use. Idealism is, however, the time- 
honored antithesis of realism, and it is certainly as little liable 
to mislead as the term ‘“ phenomenalism” * which Bowne at 
one time proposed. The qualifying word used guards us against 
any form of idealism except that which is championed by 

3owne. This is also the term used by himself almost con- 
stantly. 

The rapid advance of physical science in recent times has 
doubtless revolutionized popular thinking, and has as certainly 
reacted upon philosophic thought. The various arguments 
formerly used to prove the existence of God have been re- 
viewed from the standpoint of advanced physical science. 
Mental phenomena are correlated with brain phenomena, and 
pyschology threatens to become a branch of physiology. If 
that result can be reached the human mind will cease to exist, 
and we shall have “ psychology without a soul.” Failing to 
prove the reality of the finite mind, we should be deprived of 
that approach, by analogy or otherwise, to the infinite mind. 
Darwin’s “natural selection” and “survival of the fittest ” 
seem to account, by blind law, for results which had been sup- 
posed to prove design. The nebular hypothesis performs a 
similar office in another physical realm. If so in these cases, 
why not inall? Jevons + admits the force of this argument, 
and believes that evolution and natural selection are “two of 
the most probable hypotheses ever proposed.” But he adds: 

No doubt, the circumstances being what they were, man could not 
be otherwise than he is, and if in any part of the universe an exactly 
similar earth, furnished with exactly similar germs of life, existed, a 
race must have grown up exactly similar to the human race. By a dif- 
ferent distribution of atoms in the primeval world a different series of 


living forms on this earth would have been produced. . . . The 
precise reason why we have a backbone, two hands with opposable 


* Metaphysics, p. 466, + Principles of Science, second ed., p. 762. 
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thumbs, an erect stature, a complex brain, about two hundred and 
twenty-three bones, and many other peculiarities, is only to be found in 


the original act of creation. 


Is the design argument thus driven to base its all upon the 
original impulse? But suppose we are able to account for the 
original impulse without God? From the standpoint of 
Jevous it becomes absolutely necessary to find evidence of a 
beginning. This he attempts in the first edition of his great 
work. Professor W. K. Clifford replies to the argument, 
holding that there is no assignable beginning. Of the bodies 
of the universe he says: 

What they have actually done is to fall together and get solid. If 
we should reverse the process we should see them separating and getting 
cool, and, as a limit to that, we should find that all these bodies would 
be resolved into molecules, and all these would be flying away from each 
other. There would be no limit to that process, and we could trace it 
as far back as ever we liked to trace it.* 


If there were no limit to that process there would be 
no necessary limit to the process of which it is the reverse, 
and molecules may have fallen from eternity through infinite 
space and have come into finite spatial relations at our point 
of time. Only a scholastic argument of doubtful validity— 
there cannot be a “this end” without a “that end ”’—stands 
in the way of sucha supposition. Jevons himself confesses, 
“So far as I may venture to form an independent opinion on 
the subject, it is to the effect that Professor Clifford is right, 
and that the known laws of science do not enable us to assign 
a ‘beginning.’ Science leads us backward into an infinite past 
duration.” We cannot well place a first cause beyond an 
“infinite past duration.” 

The different species of natural science, formerly attrib- 
uted to special acts of creation, are found to so interlace that 
the doctrine of special creations seems doubtful. At the mar- 
gin plant life and animal life are so similar that no cléar line 
of demarkation can be drawn. May not chemical force be- 
come vital force, and so bridge the chasm between the organic 
and inorganic? Ifthe experiments are not yet satisfactory 
may we not hope for better results in the future? Finally, 


* Principles of Science, second ed., Preface, page xxx. 
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who shall say that mechanical foree never becomes chemical 
force? Mechanical force in the luminiferous ether is fol- 
lowed by a chemical change in the visual substance of the 
retina, this by vital movement in the optic nerve, and this 
by the mental phenomenon called seeing. Is not the course 
here taken a true representation of the relation of the forees— 
mechanical, chemical, vital, and mental? Professor Clifford’s 
theory provides—by conditions which had no beginning, and 
which therefore demand no cause—for an unlimited mechan- 
ical force, and this, according to the suggestion just made, pro- 
vides for all the higher forces. These with the molecules, 
provided also by Professor Clifford’s theory, explain all that is. 

Probably no thoroughgoing theist is appalled at any one of 
the arguments here given, or at all of them combined. What- 
ever his metaphysical standpoint, he is ready with an answer. 
None the less, he must concede that they have produced a 
profound impression upon the thinking of our day. He must 
concede, also, that the trend of thought is toward a belief in 
the universal correlation of forces and the continuity of phys- 
ical phenomena. This trend is in harmony with the mind’s 
demand for unity among its phenomena; and, as a result 
of this law of mind and trend of thought, the materialistic ar- 
guments adduced are strengthened by the feeling that there 
is a reserve force back of them. 

How shall these arguments be met? Shall we continue the 
battle on the old line? We have argued that life is always 
from antecedent life, that natural laws have never been known 
to produce a new species, that a definite “ distribution of 
atoms in the primeval world ” was essential to the production 
of the universe, ete. Shall we now plant our batteries in de- 
fense of these critical positions and allow the belief in theism 
to stand or fall with the results? The heat developed in the 
discussion of some of these points seems to indicate that the 
disputants consider them vital. But are they? If some fu- 
ture experiment should demonstrate the possibility of produc- 
ing life by chemical action would theism be less tenable ? 

Because of considerations similar to these here presented 
President Le Conte, in an article on “* Man’s Place in Nature,” 


Savs;: 
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The forces of nature I regard as an effluence from the divine person, an 
ever-present and all-pervading divine energy. The laws of nature are 
naught else but the regular modes of operation of that energy, univer- 
sal because he is omnipresent, invariable because he is unchanging. 
The phenomena of nature are the acts of Deity, perhaps not in the most 
direct personal sense, but in a sense far more direct than even Christians 
in these modern times are accustomed to think. . . . God pervading na- 
ture, and yet not identified with nature, this Christian pantheism is the 
only true philosophic view. Under the influence of physical and mechan- 
ical philosophy we have been too much accustomed to regard nature as 
a complex mechanism, made and wound up in the beginning, and then 
left to work out its own results by means of forces within itself. This 
view is wholly untenable. Either nature is self-sufficient and needs no 
Creator, or else God is ever present and ever working in nature. No in- 
termediate view is philosophically possible.* 

Whether so intended or not, Bowne’s idealism is the philo- 
sophical response to the practical demand. It is an exhibition of 
the metaphysical foundation on which Le Conte’s view of 
God and nature must rest. It is best understood, perhaps, by 
considering first his conception of being. We posit being to 
explain our conscious experience. It can explain our experi- 
ence only as it assists in its production. It must do some- 
thing. Being which does nothing, which fails to affect us, could 
not be known to us. Either being is active or there is no oe- 
casion to believe in being at all. The material world is known 
to us only by some effect which it produces on us. In no 
other way can we become aware of its existence. Atoms are 
supposed, in popular thought, to be elemental substances, com- 
posed of minute portions of “stuff” manifesting certain forces, 
They are known, however, entirely by the forces manifested. 
The “stuff,” if it exists, fails to reveal itself. The forces ex- 
plain all that is demanded of the atom and all that is known 
of it. If there is any pure being or “stuff” in the atom it 
must be there to account for the forces. How pure being 
“without definite power, quality, or relation the sub- 
ean account 





stance common to all atoms and alike in all 
for any force, to say nothing about the widely different 
forces of the different kinds of atoms, is not apparent. Still, 
we are assured that the “being” is necessary as a basis in 
which the forces may “inhere.” Precisely what is meant by 


* Princeton Review, November, 1878, p. 794. 
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the inherence of a force in something which does not exercise 
the force is not plain. In any case we must go beyond the 
being for an explanation of the forces, and when they are ac- 
counted for there is no further demand for “ inherence.” 

For Bowne, “the distinctive mark of being consists in 
some power of action.” ‘“ However thick the mental fog 
may be, it must still be plain that only the active will explain 
action. Hence, causality is the distinguishing mark of being, 
and by being we mean cause.” We quote the summary of his 
argument on the notion of being: 


The notion of being is, in itself, purely formal, and its content needs 
to be determined. The notion of pure being is rejected, (1) as being 
only a logical concept, and, as such, incapable of real existence; and, 
(2) as inadequate to the functions it has to perform, There is no prog- 
ress from it to definite being, and there is no regress from definite 
being to it. The notion of passive or inactive being is also rejected 
as a whim of the imagination, which founds nothing, and falls back 
into the notion of pure being. Hence, all reality must be causal. But, 
in the popular thought, reality itself is divided into two factors, being 
and power. This distinction is only a logical one, and cannot be admit- 
ted in reality without falling back into the doctrine of pure being. 
Again, in the popular thought a thing exists by virtue of a certain core 
of reality which is in it, and which supports the activities and attributes 
of the thing. We reject this core as a product of sense-bondage and as 
accounting for nothing, if allowed. We reverse this popular view by 
rejecting the notion of a stuff which simply exists, and furnishes things 
with the necessary reality. For us things do not exist because of a 
quantity of this reality which is in them, but by virtue of their activity, 
whereby they appear as agentsin the system. How this can be isa ques- 
tion which involves the mystery of creation or the mystery of absolute 
being; but creation is not the work of the philosopher. The question we 
have to answer is, What things shall we regard as existing? And the 
answer is, Those things exist which act, and not those which have a 
lump of being in them; for there is no fact corresponding to the latter 
phrase. Things do not have being, but are; and from them the notion of 
being is formed. These agents, again, have in them no antithesis of 
passive being and active energy, but are active through and through. 
Sense associations and our own feelings of weariness render it difficult to 
conceive of active being without a central core of inert solidity on which 
the productive activity may rest. But we may free ourselves from this 
result of habit by persistently asking, (1) What reason is there for posit- 
ing such a core, and, (2) what it could doif posited.* 


* Metaphysics, pp. 55, 56. 
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Thus far we only know that being is activity, and an atom 
is an elementary form of activity. Of what it is the activity 
we do not yet know. Of this much we are assured, it must be 
the activity of something ; for an activity without something 
which acts is a combination of words to which no thought 
corresponds. Bowne reaches a conclusion on this point by a 
discussion of the problem of interaction. Physical science 
reveals to us a world of related things in constant activity. 
Every part of the world system, in order to be a part of that 
system, must be in a relation to the other parts of the system ; 
and these relations are found to be dynamic. Each thing pro- 
duces an effect upon others and is affected by them. We 
quote : 


How is interaction between two or more things, conceived as independ- 
ent, possible?. . . The interaction must be declared impossible so long 
as the things are viewed as independent. By definition, the independent 
must contain the ground of all its determinations in itself, and, by anal- 
ysis, that which is subject tothe necessity of interaction must have the 
grounds of its determinations in others as well as in itself. The two con- 
ceptions will not combine; . .. and, since interaction must be affirmed, 
the only way out is todeny the independence of the plurality and reduce 
it to aconstant dependence, in some way, upon one all-embracing being, 
which is the unity of the many, and in whose unity an interacting plu- 
rality first becomes possible. An interacting many cannot exist without 
a coordinating one. The interaction of our thoughts, and other men- 
tal states, is possible only through the unity of the mental subject which 
brings all its states together in the unity of one consciousness. So the 
interactions of the universe are possible only through the unity of a basal 
reality, which brings them together in its one immanent omnipresence. 
And this we affirm, not at all because of the mystery of interaction be- 
tween independent things, but because of its contradiction. . . . When 
two mathematical quantities are found to vary together one must be 
made a function of the other, or both must be made a function of a 
third quantity common to each. When a series of things vary together 
it is equally impossible to regard them as absolute units. Some one 
thing must be independent, and all the rest must be, in some sense, func- 
tions of that one. As interacting, a state of each must imply a certain 
state of all; and this is impossible so long as there is not some being 
common to all. . . . Finite being has no existence or individuality in 1t- 
self, but is only a mode or phenomenon of some one being which alone 
truly is. In our thoughts these modes assume the appearance of indi- 
vidual things in interaction; but, in fact, there is nothing but the one true 
being and its modes, . . . There is no certain test of finite individuality 
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except personality. Apart from this, all finite being must be viewed as 
simply a mode of the basal one, and without any proper existence. As 
dependent, all its external activities are really activities of the one; and, 
as impersonal, it is without subjectivity. There is nothing left but to 
regard it as aform of energizing on the part of theone. . . . This being, 
as fundamental, we call the infinite, the absolute, and the independent.* 


From this standpoint we conclude that an atom is an elemen- 
tary form of the activity of the infinite. To ascertain whether 
this action, and therefore all interaction, takes place “ with free 
intelligence or with blind necessity” our author discusses at 
length the “nature of the infinite.’ His conclusion is briefly 
summed up in these words: 


Without allowing the reality of freedom there can be no trust in either 
reason or science. If the basal power be automatic, reason is overthrown ; 
and if we are automatic, reason is also overthrown. In considering the 
possibility of rational knowledge two points have been considered, (1) 
the nature of the fundamental being, and (2) the nature of the finite 
Knower. Our conclusion is that we must view both as free and intel- 
ligent. . . . Our claim is that they [reason and knowledge] are possible 
only on the basis of theism and freedom.t 


We may now complete our definition of an atom as an ele- 
mentary form of the activity of God. And this must be God’s 
relation to the fundamental physical unit, whether called an 
atom or something else. 

As the distinctive mark of being consists in some power of 
action, and matter lacks that power, it is declared to be with- 
out being—that is, without substantial existence—and purely 
phenomenal. Is this also true of the human mind? 


Of the finite two conceptions are logically possible. We may view it 
merely as a form of energizing on the part of the infinite, so that it has 
a purely phenomenal existence; or we may view it as a substantial crea- 
tion by the infinite. . . . The decision between these two views . . . can 
be reached only by studying the nature of the finite. If any finite thing 
can be found which is capable of acting from itself it has in that fact the 
only possible test of reality as distinguished from phenomenality. But 
this possibility can be found only in conscious agents. Only in selfhood 
do we find any proper activity and individuality in the finite. . . . We 
must say, then, that only selfhood suffices to mark off the finite from the 
infinite, and that only the finite spirit attains to substantial otherness to 
the infinite. } 


* Metaphysics, pp. 125-181, + Ibid., pp. 171, 172. + Thid., p. 132. 
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Here, then, are the three factors in this world-view: the In- 
finite, who energizes under the forms of times and spaces; the 
system of energizing known as the universe; finite spirits. 
Both the infinite Spirit and the finite spirit are free persons 
and in the true sense substances. The finite spirit is created 
substance ; the infinite is uncreated. “The world is not only 
a divine thought, but also a divine act.” All activity of the 
infinite is the activity of free intelligence. Divine reason and 
divine will are both expressed in all natural phenomena. “The 
continuity of the system expresses simply the constancy of the 
divine action. The uniformity of the system expresses the 
steadiness of the divine purpose.” * While this view goes be- 
neath physical science for the basal reality it leaves the atom 
and its laws—in short, all the principles of physical science— 
undisturbed. Viewed from the standpoint of finite mind, the 
world is as real, tangible, and objective as the most ardent 
realist could desire. No one who understands the theory will 
ever ask a follower of Bowne to bump his head against a post 
to be convinced that matter is substantial. This is not sub- 
jective idealism, much less absolute idealism, but objective 
idealism. 

The bearing of Bowne’s idealism upon the atheistic argu- 
ment drawn from physical science is evident. To Le Conte’s 
alternatives, “either nature is self-sufficient and needs no 
creator, or else God is ever present and ever working in 
nature,” it replies emphatically that God is ever present and 
ever working in nature. It shows that the laws of nature with 
which Darwin is supposed to have weakened the design argu- 
ment are themselves expressions of a divine purpose, and that 
the works done in harmony with these laws are the operations 
of the immanent One. It shows that if Professor Clifford’s 
molecules were what the materialist conceives them to be their 
falling together would accomplish nothing, for no one of them 
could ever have produced any effect whatever on any other 
molecule. No world could have fesulted. Instead of anxiety 
lest chemical force should produce vital force it gives us the 
assurance that both, alike and equally, are activities of the in- 
finite free Intelligence. It finds God not merely in the sup- 


* Metaphysics, p. 460. 
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posed breaks in the natural world, but in its regular ongoing ; 
and the doctrines of the correlation of forces and of the con- 
tinuity of physical phenomena may both be established without 
the slightest inconvenience to theism. In short, it completely 
removes all semblance of force from the arguments against 
theism which have been drawn from modern physical science. 
It takes from the scientific materialist the implicit metaphysics 
on which his argument is built and leaves him uninjured in- 
deed in the field of physical science, but without the standing 
in the field of religious thought to which he had laid claim. 
From the view-point of the theist this is the most immediate 
and obvious result of the adoption of Bowne’s idealism. Its 
full value, however, will depend, in part, upon its relation to 
other theistie arguments. That subject must therefore take 
our attention. 

Ladd’s Physiological Psychology, a dispassionate and rigor- 
ously scientific discussion of the relations between the nervous 
system and mental phenomena, is not directly a theistic argu- 
ment, but its bearing upon the grounds for belief in God is 
clearly perceived by all concerned. While not a complete 
proof of theism, its conclusion is an essential feature in any 
adequate belief in God. He states his conclusion in these 
words: “ The mind is a ‘real’ being in the highest sense in 
which any finite being can be real. Indeed, its claim to be real 
is more indisputable than the same claim as put forth for any 
material thing—it is unique.”* This conclusion concerning 
the finite mind, its relation to the infinite and to matter, is in 
striking accord with Bowne. Professor T. H. Green, of the 
University of Oxford, in his Prolegomena of Ethics discusses 
the “ spiritual principle in knowledge,” reaching a conclusion 
concerning the human mind in perfect harmony with that 
already quoted from the Yale professor. He then, with great 
candor and philosophic insight, discusses “the spiritual prin- 
ciple in nature.” His conclusion is: 

Nature implies something other than itself as the condition of its being 
what it is. Of that something else we are entitled to say positively that 
it is a self-distinguishing consciousness, because the function which it 
must fulfill in order to render the relations of phenomena, and with them 


*P. 668. 
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nature, possible is one which, on however limited a scale, we ourselves 
exercise in the acquisition of experience, and exercise only by means of 
such a consciousness. . . . The relations of events to each other as in 
time implies their equal presence to a subject which is not in time. There 
could be no such thing as time if there was not a self-consciousness 
which is not in time. As little could there be a relation of objects as 
outside each other, or in space, if they were not equally related to a sub- 
ject which they are not outside—-a subject of which outsideness to any- 
thing is not a possible attribute, which by its synthetic action consti- 
tutes that relation but is not itself determined by it. The same is true 
of those relations which we are apt to treat as independent entities, 
under the names ‘‘ matter” and ‘‘ motion.” They are relations existing 
for a consciousness which they do not so condition that it should itself 
either move or be material. . . . The substance is the implication of the 
changes, and has no existence otherwise. Apart from the changes no 
substance, any more than apart from the effects a cause.* 


It will be observed that where Bowne would say “action” 
Green says “ change ;” but as the change is the result of activ- 
ity, and both change and action proceed from the same cause, 
the difference in meaning is slight. With this change in ter- 
minology the language of the Oxford philosopher concerning 
substance, motion, and matter is almost identical with the lan- 
guage of the Boston philosopher. Having pointed out objec- 
tions to certain forms of idealism, Green adds, “ But the ideal- 
ism which interprets facts as relations, and can only understand 
relations as constituted by a single spiritual principle, is charge- 
able with no such outrage on common sense.” + These views, 
thongh not in complete harmony with Bowne, are in the main 
so strongly corroborative that we may justly claim this great 
thinker for the general position. 

The treatise by Professor Harris, of Yale, entitled Zhe 
Philosophic Basis of Theism, has become a standard work. 
His argument rests on the true theory of knowledge. His 
answer to the question, Can we know the material world? is 
given in these words: 

Theism gives also rational ground for the reality of knowledge. For 
theism affirms that God is the Absolute Reason, and the universe is the 
expression of the truths, laws, and ideals of Absolute Reason, and the 
progressive realization of the ends which reason approves as worthy. 
The constitution of the universe, therefore, expresses the archetypal 


*P. 54. +P. 39. 
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principles of Absolute Reason. Theism also teaches that man is in the 
image of God; his reason, then, however limited, is the same in kind 
with the Absolute Reason; and reason, whether in God or man, is every- 
where and always the same. Thus theism gives a rational ground for the 
reality of human knowledge.* 

This is fundamental in Harris. He declares yet more forcibly 
in the “ Preface: ” 

And we shall reach the conclusion that the reality of scientific knowl- 
edge depends ultimately upon the reality of the existence of God as the 
Absolute Reason energizing in the universe; and the primary ground of 
all that is that the knowledge of God is not merely a questionable belief 
to be remanded to the feelings and the imagination, because it cannot be 
vindicated to the reason; but that the existence of reason, universal, un- 
conditioned, and supreme, the same everywhere and always, never in 
contradiction to the ultimate principles regulative of all human thought, 
the ultimate ground of the universe and ever energizing in it, is essential 
to all scientific knowledge, the keystone of the arch of all rational 
thought; and that ultimately the question with the atheist is not whether 
man can know God, but whether he can know anything rationally and 
scientifically.t 
This is in exact accord with Bowne’s position, already quoted, 
that theism is the basis of trust in either reason or science. 
That Bowne’s idealism, which makes the world God’s act ex- 
pressing God’s thought—all phenomena being continuous evi- 
dence of God’s continuous rational activity —is in complete 
harmony with this basal argument of theism cannot be doubted. 


‘ 


Indeed, by using the expressions, “ absolute reason energizing 
in the universe ” and “ reason ever energizing in it,” Harris 
seems to indicate that continuous divine action, not provided 
for by ordinary theism, is of consequence to his argument. 
The argument from the appearances of design in nature is 
manifestly in harmony with a theory which makes all nature 
an expression of divine purpose. Janet, the author of the 
classic on the subject, + admits that mechanical laws explain 
the production of crystalline forms of minerals from erystal- 
line molecules of the same structure, but adds that these laws 
themselves indicate “some reason or motive,” that the peculiar 
forms of the molecule indicate something “ rational.” and that 
even in the “architecture of the atoms” the same principle is 
discovered. Objective idealism is certainly the ideal basis for 


*P. 16. +P. 9. + Final Causes, p. 189, et seq. 
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that argument. The argument that force cannot come from 
the forceless, and therefore that there must be a world power, 
is valid under the philosophical system here defended. It 
may, perhaps, be in harmony with the notion that the Creator 
committed all power to the original atoms. But all analogies 
to explain the ongoing of the world on this basis, like the 
wound-up watch or clock, involve the operation of a continu- 
ous force—gravitation, the elasticity of the spring, or some- 
thing of that kind—without which there would be no move- 
ment, and consequently no explanation. Moreover, this theory 
goes to wreck on the problem of interaction. Te argument 
for a first cause is neither weakened nor strengthened by this 
theory, but the necessity for the argument is obviated. 

We are now ready to sum up the theistic value of our theory 
of idealism under four heads: First, it furnishes a consistent 
theistic conception of the universe. If true, theism is secure. 
Second, it completely disarms scientific materialism. Third, it 
accords with all the great arguments essential to theism and 
greatly strengthens some of them. Fourth, while it does not 
entirely solve the old controversy between monism and dualism, 
it is a vast improvement on the “ preestablished harmony ” of 
Leibnitz, the Cartesian “ occasionalism,”’ or the pantheism of 
Spinoza; and it is a more tangible expression of what, perhaps, 
Malebranche meant, in part, by his conception that we see all 
things in the vision of God. 

This disenssion would be incomplete without some reference 
to the objections which have been urged against the theory by 
those who think it dangerous to theism. These adverse criti- 
cisms, so far as they have come under our observation, are: 
First, it makes God responsible for evil. Second, it denies the 
creation. Third, itis pantheism. Fourth, itcontradicts the Bible 
doctrine of God’s relation to the world. (1) When an Italian 
uses his stiletto on a human being, if the action of the steel in 
cutting is but the act of the “basal one,” then God assists in 
committing the murder and is responsible for it. This argu- 
ment is hardly philosophical, but it has been urged. Unless 
chance and chaos are to rule there must be a fixity in the oper- 
ations of nature. The knife euts because it expresses God’s 
original purpose. The theory here discussed holds that God 
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executes his purpose. The old theory is that God committed 
its execution to material elements. The result is the same 
under both theories. If there is moral responsibility in the 
work of the knife it must be the same in either case. If we 
attempt to attach the responsibility to the material elements 
we fail, for they cannot be morally responsible. As nothing 
is involved but God and the material elements which he made, 
the responsibility must then rest upon him. By one theory he 
might have prevented the result by preventing the steel from 
cutting, which would have been a miracle. By the other he 
might have prevented it by changing his purpose, which would 
also have been a miracle. The old theory, in the case sup- 
posed, has an advantage for the imagination, that is all. Nei- 
ther theory throws any light on the problem of evil. H. H. 
Moore says, in criticising Bowne: 

If I pervert the use of my hand by thrusting it into the stove and 
burning it to a crisp I must suffer the consequences. This has seemed 
to me just, . . . but idealism sweeps it all away. . . . If the one ‘‘ fun- 
damental reality” is the cause of all things, then every thought and pur- 
pose and act of this universe is in the iron grip of fate, and there can be 


no place for a moral act.* 


As Bowne continually teaches that the finite spirit is a sub- 
stance, and bases that view on the self-activity of the finite 
spirit, Dr. Moore’s statements can be accounted for only on the 
supposition that he had not read the work which he under- 
took to criticise. One quotation from Bowne will make this 
matter clear: “If any finite thing can be found which is ¢a- 
pable of acting from itself it has in that fact the only possible 
test of reality as distinguished from phenomenality. But this 
possibility can be found only in conscious agents. Only in 
selfhood do we find any proper activity and individuality in 
the finite.’ + Bowne provides a complete basis for freedom 
and, therefore, responsibility. 

(2) The contention that objective idealism cancels a belief 
in creation is based on a preconceived notion of creation. As 
Bowne believes that the finite spirit is a substance and “ must 
be viewed as created,” this objection can be plausibly urged 


only against the physical world. The controversy here is 


* Methodist Review, 1890, p. 565 + Metaphysics, p. 137. 
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largely a matter of words. If to create means to posit a sub- 
stance which before was not—meaning by substance an amount 
of stuff endowed with certain powers and capable of continu- 
ing its existence and the exercise of those powers—then Bowne 
does not teach the creation of a material universe. If to ere- 
ate means merely to produce the physical universe without 
reference to metaphysical notions of being, then Bowne is in 
harmony with the doctrine that God created the heavens and 
the earth. God’s creating activity, in the physical realm, 
would differ from his sustaining activity only in being its be- 
ginning. The physical world with all its laws is provided for, 
and there is only a philological interest in knowing whether 
the word “ creation” can apply to its beginning. 

(8) President Le Conte in the quotation given calls for 
Christian pantheism, and we have said that Bowne’s idealism 
is the answer. It certainly suggests pantheism. Our present 
concern is to know whether it is pantheistic in a sense that 
conflicts with theism. We must not be frightened at words. 
There is a pantheism that identifies the universe with God and 
a pantheism which identifies God with the universe. The lat- 
ter is atheism, the former may be theistic. Of this form of 
pantheism McClintock and Strong’s Cyclopedia says, “ That 
form of pantheism which teaches the absorption of nature in 
God, of the finite in the infinite, amounts to an exaggeration 
of theism.” If Bowne could be classed as a pantheist at all it 
would be as an adherent of that form of pantheism which “ ex- 
aggerates theism.” Again, there is a pantheism which holds 
that the all, struggling by blind necessity, comes to conscious- 
ness first in man; and there is a pantheism which holds that 
the all, intelligent and perhaps free, is the infinite being from 
whom all things emanate and to whom all things return. The 
former is atheism. The latter, if freedom be granted to the 
infinite, is strictly theistic. The proof of the charge of pan- 
theism would not therefore prove that the theory which in- 
volves it is opposed to theism. Any system of thought which 
pos‘ts, as the cause of the universe, a personal God with free 
wili and intelligence, independent of and superior to all things 
material, is theistic. This Bowne does. Pantheism is dan- 
gerous to theism only when it denies or makes doubtful the 
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personality of the infinite. This it does when it represents 
conscious intelligence as the outcome of the world-process, or 
when it denies to the original “ one” either freedom or intel- 
ligence or both. 

But Bowne is not a pantheist of any sort. Waterland, 
quoted in McClintock and Strong, says of pantheism, *“ It sup- 
poses God and nature, or God and the whole universe, to be 
one and the same substance and one universal being ; insomuch 
that men’s souls are only modifications of the divine substance.” 
That definition is true of historic pantheism. It makes human 
souls, as well as material things, modifications of the one stb- 
stance. The valid charge against pantheism in every form is 
not that it is false to God, but that itis false to man. It denies 
substantial existence or self-activity to the finite spirit. Man 
is thus reduced to the level of the impersonal finite. At this 
point, if not before, Bowne parts company with pantheism of 
every form. For him the finite spirit is self-acting and there- 
fore substantial. ‘“ Only finite spirit attains to substantial 
otherness to the infinite.” That sentence alone would acquit 
Bowne of pantheism, and itis his universal teaching. “ Apart 
from this [finite spirit] there is nothing but the infinite and its 
manifold activities.” If that statement seems to indicate a 
pantheistic conception of the physical world it must be remem- 
bered that the infinite of which Bowne speaks is a “ free per- 
son,” is a “ personal and intelligent self-determiner,” is “ one 
and indivisible and forever equal to itself,” and is “the basal 
cause of the universe.” Nothing essential to theism is here 
surrendered. Bowne holds that God produced the physical 
universe known to man by his personal activity, and maintains 
it by his personal activity. Another view is that God pro- 
duced the world by his own activity and then allowed it to 
take care of itself. Why the latter view should be considered 
more theistic than the former is a mystery. That God is the 
cause of the world is theism. That God is the cause of the 
world and its abiding condition is, it seems, not theism. 

(4) McClintock and Strong’s Cyclopedia holds that “the 
transcendental, and not the immanent thought of creation, is 
the keynote of Hebrew inspiration,” and that the New Testa- 


ment does not change this view. We are not sure that this 
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means to squarely contradict the idea that God pervades all 
nature so that the works of nature are the immediate works of 
God. That, however, seems to be the position taken, and it is 
certainly the only logical position for those who hold that God 
made the world, wound it up, set it in motion, and then with- 
drew from active interest in it. Many passages in the Bible 
speak of creation as a work done once for all. ‘In the be- 
ginning (rod created the heaven and the earth” is the first of 
a long li-t of declarations of similar import. Numerous other 
passages indicate God’s present activity in the world: he 
opens his “ hands, they are filled with good ;” ‘“ He maketh the 
sun to rise,” and “ sendeth rain ;” “In him we live, and move, 


” 


and have our being;” “ By him all things consist.” The two 
thoughts are brought together in Heb. i, 2, 3, “ By whom 
also he made the worlds; . . . upholding all things by the word 
of his power.” 

Objective idealism provides for the creation as a definite act 
by declaring that the “ finite will come and go, change and be- 
come” in accordance with the demands of the divine plan ; 
while its very essence is that God upholds all things by his 
power. The theory that God made the physical elements, en- 
dowed them with definite forces and laws, and then left them 
to carry on all physical processes, harmonizes with the Serip- 
ture teaching concerning creation, but contradicts the Scrip- 
ture doctrine that God upholds “ all things by the word of his 
power.” Bowne’s idealism renders no meager service to the- 
ism when it frees us from the absentee God of deism and re- 
stores to us the immanent God of Christianity. 
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Arr. IX.—CHRISTIAN LOGIC. 


Tue Christian thinker must be to some extent a logician. 
Conversion does not silence the demands of the reasoning fac- 
ulty. In the discovery and establishment of religious truth 
formal argument according to accepted principles is necessary. 
Some suggestions regarding the methods of Christian logic are 
here submitted : 

1. General names are signs representing many individuals. 
We have not met such a general object as man, who is some- 
body in general and nobody in particular, There are no gen- 
eral objects in nature, and inferences must not be drawn from 
them. 

2. No one has found such an object as beauty, goodness, 
od men, 
n nature, 


motion, or foree. We have seen beautiful flowers, gx 
and moving bodies. There are no abstract objects i 
and inferences must not be drawn from them. 

3. The name “ nature” is indefinite, representing the few 
objects which we have observed and other objects, perhaps in- 
finite in number, which we have not observed. We have not 
discovered nature ; therefore we have not discovered an order 
or law of nature. Later we will consider the fact that we 
have discovered some of the laws of God, who governs nature. 

4. If any objects in nature are causes they are not objects of 
observation and data for inference, for we have never seen 
power passing from one object to another. And, while a cause 
is defined as “an unconditional, invariable antecedent,” we 
can never point to any particular cause, for we must have 
examined the universe to find that nothing exists by which it 
could be conditioned, and all past and future time to find that 
it has been and will be invariable. But, if we reason, we must 
reason from effect to cause, or from cause to effect. There- 
fore reasoning is impossible, except, perhaps, concerning an 
imaginary world. 

5. Can we escape this difficulty by means of our intuitions ? 
May we have an intuition of a law of nature? If our intui- 


tions can see that unlimited aggregate of objects named “ na- 
ture’ they can see fewer objects and nearer at hand. But if 
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we shut our eyes and try to see by our intuitions we fall into 
the ditch. We are instructed to apply to our intuitions certain 
tests of truth, to make sure that they are what they profess 
to be. They must be universal, necessary, and self-evident, 
like the once universal, necessary, and self-evident notions that 
the sky is concave and the earth flat. And the other supreme 
test which has been proposed, namely, “ the inconceivability 
of the negative of the given proposition, ” permits anything 
conceivable or imaginable to occur at any time and place. 

6. Will the formula of induction help us out of our diffi- 
culty? Datum, The men whom we have observed are mortal ; 
inference, Therefore all men are mortal. Can the men whom 
we have observed cause the mortality of all men? They 
would not if they could. And the central African’s uniform 
experience that men are black did not prevent the existence of 
white men. 

7. Turn to deduction for hope. Major premise, All men are 
mortal; minor premise, John is a man; conclusion, Therefore 
Jolin is mortal. “All men are mortal” is the unwarranted 
inference in the preceding induction, and conclusions derived 
from it are equally worthless. If the major premise was ob- 
tained by observation the mortality of John was known before 
the deduction began. Jolin’s case must be examined before 
the mortality of all men can be asserted. This Godless kind of 
logic is self-destructive ; and theology will be self-destructive 
when using it faithfully. Science advances by not using it, 
and by using an unwritten logie which, if written, would be 
recognized as Christian logic. 

8. The first axioms are theological, and they are, the Su- 
preme Cause is one, independent, immutable, all-powerful, 
wise, and benevolent. When the scientist reasons concerning 
objects he classifies them, and tries to classify the classes into 
a higher unity. The reasoning faculty is constructed so that 
it points upward to a highest, all-embracing unity; and it as- 
sumes that the Supreme Cause is not many and dissimilar ob- 
jects, and is not dependent and changeable, because its effects 
could not be anticipated in any case, and what it has done 
would be no evidence of what it will do. The scientist at the 
beginning of his reasonings assumes that the Source of effects 
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in nature is wise, because he cannot think that an unwise ob- 
ject will always act in accordance with the demands of his 
intellectual faculties, when its acts originate within itself. He 
assumes that the Supreme Cause, to which he may apply 
various names, is benevolent and may be trusted with a saint- 
like, unquestioning faith to have kindly adjusted the laws of 
things to our laws of perception. Supreme power could and, 
if wicked, would deceive all our faculties with full assurance 
of faith. The scientist asserts the goodness of the Supreme 
One whom he may name “nature.” But the English dic- 
tionary requires us to name such a being “ God.” 

9. From assumptions nothing but assumptions can be de- 
rived. If God is nothing more to us than a convenient 
assumption reasoning, except from one unsupported assump- 
tion to another, is still impossible. How may we find him / 
Not at the end of an induction, for his being and essential 
attributes are assumed at the beginning of it. 

10. Jesus claimed to have personal knowledge of the Father 
and of his own relation as Son. This knowledge was confessed 
in all his reasonings, and his inferences depended upon it. 
He would not consent to cast aside this primary knowledge 
and seek to find it by means of proofs. This was the main 
point of attack upon him, during his temptation in the wil- 
derness. We also in a lower sense are the sons of God, and 
may have superrational knowledge of him. “ Blessed are the 
pure in heart: for they shall see God.” Love is the organ of 
this vision (Matt. v, 23, 24; 44, 45). When the eye is evil 
the whole body will be filled with darkness. There is further 
knowledge of God which we obtain by moral surrender to the 
knowledge we already possess (Jolin iii, 21). For this reason 
Jesus began to teach and say, “ Repent: for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.” Subjects of this heavenly kingdom have 
a vivid sense of God and his love, which is made dim and dull 
by impenitence. <A ruling principle in the New Testament is, 
“He that loveth not, knoweth not God.” In response to our 
moral self-surrender the Holy Spirit “ beareth witness with our 
spirit, that we are the children of God.” And we believe 
that some degree of this immediate knowledge of God is pos- 


sessed by all men, and that God, whose existence and attributes 
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are implied and unavoidable assumptions in all their reasonings, 
is in some degree self-revealed to them. 

Thus, Christian logic begins with the knowledge that we 
ought to repent. What knowledge can be clearer? When 
that knowledge is obeyed our knowledge of God becomes more 
vivid, and still more vivid and distinet when we become true 
disciples of Jesus, have received the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost, and have accepted “the ministry of reconciliation” and 
“the Spirit of adoption, whereby we ery, Abba, Father.” We 
are saved from agnosticism in our inferences only when we 
are saved from it in our data and premises. 

11. The following is an example of the scientific method: 
Datum, “ Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the field ;” 
inference, “Shall he not much more clothe you?” This is 
reasoning from effects to effects, while looking to God as their 
cause. From what God is and has done we may obtain a 
reason for our expectation concerning what he will do. If he 
has caused the stone when unsupported to fall to the ground 
we may expect that he will do so. Thus induction becomes 
possible. And, if universal, necessary, and self-evident ideas 
concerning objects in nature in rare instances prove to be in- 
sufficient tests of truth, we may still use them if they are true 
in most instances, because probability must guide the Lord’s 
common people in practical life ; and scientists and philosophers 
are like unto them. They must consent that their tests of 
truth may permit exceptions and miracles when God wills. 

12. The existence, wisdom, and benevolence of God are 
primary truths used in every induction. Here Christian the- 
ology begins, for as surely as reason is trustworthy so surely 
God is benevolent; and if God is benevolent the Christian 
miracles occurred, if the highest good of man required them. 
Thus we may find in their favor an antecedent probability, 
which will render their historical confirmation more than suffi- 
cient. 


* @ 
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Arr. X.—THE RENAISSANCE—AN INTRODUCTORY 
VIEW. 

Tue Renaissance was the awakening of the intellectual life 
and creative genius of the Latin and Teutonic races. These 
races so long under the tutelage and discipline of the medis- 
val Chureh now came to the consciousness of a young and 
vigorous manhood. This manhood demanded intellectual lib- 
erty, the independence and development of the individ- 
ual. It demanded the right to think, the right to feel, the 
right to enjoy as the heirlooms of the intellect, the privilege 
of genius. For the Renaissance, like all purely intellectual 
movements, was aristocratic, and only indirectly affected the 
life of the people. Unconsciousness belongs to youth, and 
only races in their youth could know the ignorance from 
which the Renaissance was the awakening. For the Greek 
Church and the Greek race there could be no such revival. 
The old races, their culture and civilization, had been swept 
away from Gaul and Spain, and from Italy itself. The tui- 
tion of the medizeval Church had trained the childhood of the 
new and barbarous races who were their successors. These 
races were rude and strong, and astonishing in the unsus- 
pected capabilities of their manhood. Such an awakening 
comes but once to men and nations. The Renaissance 
revealed to men the past with its literature, art, and civiliza- 
tion, the enlarging bounds and significance of the world in 
which men dwelt, and beyond all the possibilities of the 
human spirit for expansion and training, for enjoyment and 
achievement, in this life. The story of the beginning and 
development of modern intellectual life and culture can never 
fail of the deepest interest to any who care to know how we 
became what we are. 

What this awakening was to Europe and to human prog- 
ress can be best understood by comparing medieval with 
modern life. This comparison, chiefly by contrast, includes 
the whole sphere of human activity—the intellectual, polit- 
ical, economic, social, artistic, and religious life of men. Only 
as we grasp the immense significance of this contrast can we 
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understand the age of transition, the Renaissance. The rul- 
ing principle of the intellectual life of the Middle Ages was 
authority. God, to the medieval Church and the men it 
trained, was the supreme authority. Hence, authority was 
the supreme ruling conception in all the life of the time. 
God to us is the primal and supreme reason, of which each of 
us has a part by virtue of the light which “lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world.” Hence, we justify our 
opinions and base our action upon the reason of things. We 
shall learn in time that both views have their rights, and must 
be tempered by a recognition of the supreme love regnant in 
the universe. God is power, he is reason, he is also love. 
The races, the society, and the civilization which accept and 
act upon the whole truth possess the future, for they inherit 
the immutable promises based upon the nature of God and all 
he has made. The union of these attributes makes the life of 
God, and it makes the perfecting life of men. As author- 
ity ruled the intellectual life of the Middle Ages, so the ac- 
cordant action was reverence, submission. From the modern 
conception the duty enforced is inquiry, investigation. They 
shut up Roger Bacon twelve years for searching into the se- 
crets of nature. Into the lap of our scientific discoverers we 
pour our millions. 

Authority ruled in all political and civil relations, and 
hence inequality was the law in every rank of life. Man had 
value only as he belonged to a caste, a class, a guild, or some cor- 
porate form of society. Each class had its own law and customs 
by which it was governed. In modern life equality in civil and 
political rights, equality before a common law, is the foundation 
of our political institutions. This equality is based upon the ree- 
ognition and value of manhood in the individual. They dwelt 
upon the duties which men owed according to their station in life, 
we upon rights common toallmen. In their political conflicts 
they strove to enlarge or to retain the privileges of a class or 
corporate body in society or the State. In modern political 
conflicts we seek to enlarge the liberty, or increase the well- 
being, of the individual citizen. Their appeal was to force 
in the hands of the legitimate authorities who gave and en- 
forced the law; ours is to public opinion, which sooner or 
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later finds expression in law, and can always in the end secure 
its enforcement. In the application of the law they held a 
man guilty until he had proved his innocence, and thought it 
legitimate and laudable to torture the accused with fiendish 
cruelty, if other witness was wanting, to secure his confession 
upon which to base his conviction. Their maxim was rather 
that a hundred innocent men should be punished than that 
one guilty man should escape. We presume a man innocent 
until he is proved guilty; we have abolished torture, and 
think it better that a hundred guilty men should escape than 
that one innocent man should be unjustly punished. 

In the economic realm they believed trade to have always 
a taint of fraud, and the taking of interest upon capital to be 
asin. We seek national prosperity in expanding trade, and 
base our national finances and international politics upon 
national debts followed by every kind of corporate and indi- 
vidual credit upon which interest is paid. For economic, as 
well as religious, reasons they promoted celibacy ; we believe 
national prosperity to be based upon an increasing population. 

Socialiy, in medieval life the gentleman was the man 
armed, prepared always to fight, and not slow to shed blood 
in his own quarrels, of which he kept on hand a good supply. 
With us it is the distinction of a gentleman that his keen 
sense of honor and consideration for those about him keep 
him not only from arms, but from courts, and even the stric- 
tures of polite society. In the medieval world unhealthy 
dwellings, dirt, disease, the plague, and famine were always 
present. We pride ourselves upon our cleanliness, sanitation, 
and comfort. 

In the sphere of art the Middle Ages saw the beautiful and 
blessed only in another and better world. The true attitude 
of mind was contempt of this world—a dwelling upon its 
vanity, the pettiness of its action and enjoyment, its baseness 
and cruelty, and its awful end. With us, as in the Sermon 
on the Mount, the beauty and joy of this life are foregleams 
and illustrations of the larger thought of God, and give mean- 
ing and content to the promises of the life beyond this. 
Hence, except in architecture and illuminating manuscripts, 


both essentially religious in character, the art of the Middle 
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Ages was but the rude experiments of the half-awakened 
mind, the unskilled hand and eye. With us technical skill 
has gone beyond the illuminating thought or the transforming 
Imagination. 

In the religious world even greater is the contrast. The 
center of the thought and life of the Middle Ages was 
the Church—its sacraments, its ritual and discipline, its saints, 
its relics and pilgrimages, its penances and _ indulgences. 
With the men of that time the Church in its sacraments made 
the officiating priest a mediator without whom the soul might 
not come to God. With them the ritual and service of the 
Church were the sufficient means of Christian instruction, 
and they kept the Scriptures in an unknown tongue, while 
the Vulgate translation was the infallible standard for doc- 
trine. With us Christ is the center of Christian thought, 
and the man Christ Jesus the sole mediator between God and 
man. For us the chief means of instruction must be the 
written word of God—Christ’s Gospel, the preparation which 
preceded it, and the explanation and work of those who first 
preached it. The Holy Seriptures are the basis of unceasing 
preaching in the publie service of the Chureh, are taught in 
the Sunday school, and are read in the home as the best of 
spiritual guides. We seek the most accurate translation from 
the original Greek and Hebrew tongues, and spare no pains 
or expense to secure a text the most exact. Their conception 
of practical religion was a mortification of this life, to insure 
eternal blessedness. Ours is a rectification of inward being 
and life through Christ’s redemption, which brings the soul 
into personal communion and participation with the divine 
and thus secures eternal life. They laid stress upon form and 
observance, the externals of religious life; we, upon the in- 
ternal spiritual life—aceeptance with God, living in the 
Spirit, and the imitation of Christ. With them heresy was 
the chiefest of crimes, punishable with death, and the heretic 
was an outlaw with whom no promises were binding and no 
faith was to be kept. With us religious toleration, as much 
as civil liberty, is the corner stone of society and the State. 
In religion, as in all else, the men of medieval times looked ever 
backward toward the fathers, the councils, and the doctors of 
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the Church. In our time Christian men direct their gaze 
toward the unseen to-morrow, toward the greater light yet to 
break forth from God’s word, and the advent of the reigning 
Christ. 

In comparison with ours the world of the medieval times 
was small. The crusaders first broke through its bounds and 
made the East known to all after generations—men with other 
languages, ruling ideas, religion, and civilization. Columbus 
doubled the extent of the known world—an historical event, 
taken in all its consequences, the most momentous since the 
beginning of the Christian Church. Vasco da Gama made it 
possible to reach India, and later China, without the interven- 
tion of the Arab or Turkish states or any Moslem power. 
This fact led to the economic ruin of Venice and the flourish- 
ing Italian, South German, and Flemish cities, but also forever 
threw the Mohammedan states out of the path of material 
advancement and national prosperity. Finally came Coperni- 
cus to unveil the heavens, as the Portuguese and Spaniards, 
following “the world-seeking Genoese,” had revealed the un- 
suspected extent of the terrestrial globe. It was a new world 
in which men lived. It was a new age which dawned. The 
races of western and central Europe could not pass from the 
old to the new without two great transitions—the one intel- 
lectual and the other spiritual—the Renaissance and the Ref- 
ormation. These have powerfully molded, throughout Chris- 
tendom and as far as its influence extends, the individual and 
the social life of man. 

These contrasts, true as a general statement of facts and 
conditions, yet perhaps, in particulars requiring qualification 
or even exception, bring us to the consideration of that transi- 
tion which has shaped the intellectual culture of modern times. 
The Renaissance, like all movements of the human spirit 
which have fashioned society and civilization, passed through 
different stages of development. These may be divided 
roughly by dates between which distinctive characteristics 
appear that separate one era from another. If the dawn of 
the Renaissance begins with Dante it would extend to the 
taking of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453. The ruling 
tendency of the intellectual life of these one hundred and fifty 
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years was the enthusiasm for Greek and Latin studies, which 
made their literatures the basis of our common culture. It 
was the era of the beginning of modern painting, sculpture, 
and Italian architecture. The period of the expansion of the 
Renaissance would include the next forty years, until the 
invasion of the French under Charles VIII in 1494. In this 
era, as in the preceding, Florence was the center and home of 
the movement. This was the age of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
Lorenzo the Magnificent. These were the great days of Flor- 
ence and her art. Here wrought Leonardo da Vinci, the 
youthful Michael Angelo, Fra Bartolommeo, and a crowd of 
scholars, thinkers, and artists such as no city has been able to 
match in the modern world. Yet after this great age came 
the culmination of the Renaissance. This filled the less than 
forty years between the French invasion and the sack of Rome 
in 1527. The center of power and achievement was now 
at Rome. To Rome came the great artists who had made 
their native Florence forever illustrious. Such were Michael 
Angelo, Bramante, Fra Bartolommeo, and Pinturicchio. Hither 
came also the Urbinese Raphael, who had done splendid work 
at Florence, his master Perugino, and a crowd of other famous 
artists. The new St. Peter’s, the frescoes of the Vatican, and 
the Moses of Michael Angelo are the great monuments of this 
period, as of the art of the Renaissance. Beyond Italy the 
movement made itself felt in France, where Leonardo da 
Vinci died and Benvenuto Cellini wrought. It crossed the 
Alps to Germany, where Reuchlin brought in a new era in 
scholarship and teaching, and Hutten wrote, and Durer 
wrought in many arts. Holland felt its power, and in Eras- 
mus produced the representative figure in the literary world 
of the Renaissance. And across the Channel, in England, Sir 
Thomas More stands as the noblest character of that great 
movement in any land. Here, indeed, we have figures enough 
of commanding excellence to arrest our attention and to crowd 
our canvas. 

Where should such a great intellectual movement have its 
birth? Where but in Italy? The past must give up its 
treasures, and reveal its life and civilization, so that men might 
better understand the meaning and value of the present world 
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and the present life. The past and the present must become 
intelligible before men could forge the keys which should 
force the locks guarding the secrets and resources of the future. 
Italy was the seat of Roman power. To Italy were drawn and 
in Italy were used and stored all the treasures of the ancient 
world. Their focus was Rome ; nowhere else were they found 
in such splendor and abundance. Here the antique world 
forced itself upon even the most careless observer. Here were 
the remains of the great architectural achievements of the 
Romans. Here were their amphitheaters, basilicas, palaces, 
and temples. Here, even more luxurious, were their villas 
and their baths, crowded with the choicest statuary and the rarest 
decorative painting and mosaic work of the ancient capital of 
the world, and here were miles of their splendid tombs. Much 
was buried, but enough was in sight to astonish the beholder 
and to incite the curiosity and reward the endeavor of all who 
eared for the life or beauty of ancient Rome. Here her lan- 
guage had longest prevailed, was most at home, and was best 
understood. Here were most abundant and best explained 
the noblest remains of her literature. Here could be found 
impressive and significant memorials of her art, her civiliza- 
tion, her public and private life. Man’s awakening intellect 
found here material for inquiry and rich reward for exertion 
before his eyes and beneath his feet. On the other hand Italy, 
most in contact with the East, increasing in material prosperity 
through its trade, forming numerous and independent centers 
of civie life, led by Venice and Florence, had more wealth, 
refinement, and learning than any other part of Europe. 
Italy was the home of the Renaissance. Here it began, this 
was the center from which its life and influence went forth, 
and here it reached its most luxuriant development. 

Where shall be found the origin and source of the Renais- 
sance¢ Not in any single act, like the nailing of the theses 
upon the church door at Wittenberg, or the convocation of 
the States General in 1789, or the firing upon Fort Sumter in 
1861. Intellectual movements are more difficult to trace, but 
there will be no mistake in placing Dante at the dividing line 
between the life of the medisval time and that which was to 
take its place. In his great vision he summoned up all that 
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was grand and inspiring in the ideas and society of the Middle 
Ages, and made it our heritage forever. But Dante did this in 
a modern tongue, and gave to the world the first great master- 
piece of modern European literature. The Crusades were just 
finishing at his birth. They had given a new intellectual 
horizon and a broader life to Europe; the old utter ignorance 
could never return. Dante could not but feel the influence of 
his changing age. The greatest of mankind not only sum up 
the past, but by creative genius cause the universal in human 
nature to assume new forms and a richer life. This Dante 
did; this did Shakespeare and Scott and the leaders of the 
Romantic movement of the nineteenth century. With Dante 
closed the Middle Ages and opened the Renaissance. Its 
most gifted representatives spake his tongue, and Florence, the 
city of his love, as of his birth, rivaled, as no other city of the 
world, the Athens of Pericles. Walking its streets and study- 
ing its monuments illuminates the age of the Renaissance. 
Here at the same time wrought Michael Angelo and preached 
Savonarola and a few years later painted Raphael. Can we 
place three such names together in any other place or age in 
Christian history? Meanwhile Martin Luther was singing 
chorals and winning a home with Ursula Cotta at Eisenach. 
The Renaissance discovered man his possibilities and his 
past ; it made known the greater part of the world on which 
we dwell; it unveiled the heavens; it began the liberation 
of the human spirit. The voice of the Renaissance called 
truth from her sepulcher, and its hands tore the bandage from 
her eyes. Men learned at least to see with the eyes of truth; 
the liberation of brain and heart awaited the Reformation. 
The lesson of the Renaissance, its splendor and its failure, can 
never cease to profit the thoughtful Christian and the Christian 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


Over thirty years ago, on the 24th of November, 1867, Vic- 
tor Hugo wrote from Hauteville House, in Guernsey, where he 
was exiled from his beloved France, to the Revolutionary Com- 
mittee of Porto Rico : “ The Republic of Porto Rico has fought 
bravely for its liberty. Spain turned out of America ! That is 
the great aim; that isthe great duty for Americans. Cuba free 
like San Domingo! I applaud all these great efforts; the liberty 
of the world is made up of the liberty of each people.” 


Lirg, the world, and our own hearts bear perpetual witness 
to the truth of Christ’s words. A French thinker is scientific- 
ally correct in saying, “ When we meditate on a saying of 
Christ’s we accept it at first because it is his; but anon con- 
science recognizes an eternal verity in it, so that we almost 
seem less to have found it in the New Testament than in our 
inmost selves; or the mind perceives in it a necessary and uni- 
versal principle so that it seems to sound from life and the 
world as much as from his word.” In this agreement of life, the 
world, the mind, and the conscience with the Word, there is 
proof of a unity of origin for them all. It amounts to a demon- 
stration that Christ is one with the Maker of the world, the Con- 
troller of life, the Creator of the mind, and the Giver of the con- 
science. The elaboration of this argument would, in competent 
hands, make a stupendous sermon. 


LANIER’S DEVOUT BALLAD. 


“ A BaLiap or TREES AND THE Master,” by Sidney Lanier, is 
so artless, simple, sacred, sweet, as to stand almost alone in a niche 
by itself in devotional literature. It is the reverent and tender 
soliloquy of a Christian disciple who, loving nature and wor- 
shiping nature’s God, goes into the woods and presently comes 


out again, devoutly meditating all the while in a way which 
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makes his going in and coming out a sort of sacramental obedi- 
ence to Him who dignified an ordinary action by saying of it to 
his disciples, ‘ This do in remembrance of me.” 
The poet is musing about his Lord, and as he approaches the 
woods, looking toward them, he reflects: 
Into the woods my Master went, 
Clean forspent, forspent. 
Having entered the woods, he thinks still how the weary Christ 


did the same: 
Into the woods my Master came, 


Forspent with love and shame. 


Feeling sure that Nature must have known and acknowledged 
her Lord, he says to himself: 

But the olives they were not blind to Him, 
The little gray leaves were kind to Him, 
The thorn tree had a mind to Him, 

When into the woods He came, 

When ready to leave the woods, and looking out toward their 
margin, the poet, still reverently meditating, sees in imagination 
his submissive Lord leaving the shadow of Gethsemane’s olive 
trees: 

Out of the woods my Master went, 
And He was well content. 


Emerging into the open, Lanier’s loving and pitying thoughts 
go pacing on, side by side with the Man of Sorrows: 
Out of the woods my Master came, 
Content with death and shame. 
Then the spirit of this tree-loving Christian sees in a vision 
the betrayer and the soldiers lead his Master out and away 
from the Garden of the Anguish: 


When death and shame would woo Him last, 
From under the trees they drew Him last. 


And finally, as the musing poet moves homeward from the 
woods, the crucifixion comes in sight—Calvary, where the Sav- 
iour’s murderers stain the wood of a tree with his blood: 


Twas on a tree they slew Him last, 
When out of the woods He came. 


That is all of the ballad, and the poet’s short retreat with 


5) 


“Trees and the Master ” ends in a silence which seems to shake 
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as with sobs suppressed. That is all, only sixteen short lines ; 
but no great paintings of our Lord’s passion have moved us more 
than Lanier’s two simple and pathetic verses. Though not so 
impulsive or effusive, they seem to us as truly devotional as 
anything in Thomas 4 Kempis or Madame Guyon, with the 
advantage of an unconventional and very sane religiousness 
which is of the open air and not of the cloister. We think 
them quite as worthy to be cherished perpetually for their 
unique reality, their unaffected simplicity, their brief complete- 
ness, as Letitia Barbauld’s much-praised verse addressed to life, 
the authorship of which Wordsworth said he envied her: 


Life! we’ve been long together, 

Through pleasant and through cloudy weather ; 
Tis hard to part when friends are dear, 

Perhaps ‘twill cost a sigh, a tear; 

Then steal away, give little warning, 

Choose thine own time; 

Say not “Good night,’ but in some brighter clime 


Bid me “ Good morning.” 


A BIT OF CRITICAL RECONSTRUCTION. 


Epwarp Dickinson, nephew of Emily Dickinson, assistant 
librarian of Amherst College, who died May 3, 1898, wrote that 
the Autobiography of Mark Rutherford far surpasses Robert 
Elsmere: “The first is the original thought of a man who is 
most extraordinarily honest with himself; the other is the result 
This judgment of the 


, 


of careful and tasteful compilation.’ 
“higher criticism” on Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Robert Elsmere 
excites a similar @ priort apprehension toward her recent bro- 
chure, New Forms of Christian Education, laid wpon our table 
by the publishers, T. Y. Crowell & Company, and suggests a 
question whether in this production also the reputed author 
may be a redactor of matter gathered from more than one pre- 
existing document. Confirmatory of such apprehension is the 
fact that on searching its contents carefully for any internal evi- 
dence bearing on the question we find signs, not only of com- 
pilation, but also of at least a double authorship, for we dis- 
tinctly hear running through this utterance tones as different 
as those in “ The Two Voices” of Tennyson, one of skepticism 


and one of trust toward the validity and verity of accepted 
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Christian doctrine. Finding this, the spirit of the age warrants 
a small experiment in criticism for the purpose of separating 
the words of the document of original faith from those of the 
unbelieving deutero-autlor. 

When so-called “ Christian” rationalism places on our table 
a streaked, Neapolitan, Zutti Frutti confection it is our mental 
habit to proceed with deliberation in a discriminating selection 
and rejection, referring for justification of our eclecticism to the 
venerable example of Jack Sprat and his wife, each of whom ap- 
propriated only what each could relish and assimilate, and also— 
pardon the collocation—to the example of the rationalizing bibli- 
cal critic who pieces together from preferred remnants of Holy 
Writ what he presents as the real Bible, but which seems to many 
a crazy quilt too narrow and too short to cover the needy naked- 
ness of the sinful human soul. Using, therefore, after the fashion 
of Christian scholars, the methods of the higher criticism on the 
side of faith and in the interests of evangelical doctrine as the 
antisupernaturalist, per contra, uses them against those interests, 
we separate and cast away from the document now before us 
by the judgment of our inner sense the portions which seem to 
that inward critical authority incompatible or incongruous, 
retaining only such matter as may, by some loyal interpreta- 
tion, be made to coalesce with essential Christianity in a unity 
satisfactory to our taste. Of what follows hereafter in this 
writing, be it understood, little is ours except the dovetailing 
together of the parts retained by us from Mrs. Ward’s essay. 
What we here submit might be called our revised version of 
New Forms of Christian Education, the text of Mrs. Ward’s 
manuscript being, so far as possible, retained. Our responsi- 
bility for the pages of the Review obliges us, as our disposi- 
tion inclines us and our control thereof enables us, to reserve 
their space for matter friendly and not hostile to evangelic 
truth. No obligation toward any author binds us to incrust 
and freeze our pages with the hoarfrost of unbelief ; it is our 
right as well as duty to hold them ever toward the sun and make 
them always beat with the old Gospel’s ancient heat. Accord- 
ingly, we now transcribe from the writing before us the sub- 
stance of those parts which belong to the perihelion, and not to 
the aphelion, of undecided semirationalism in its oscillations 
between faith and unfaith. 

The essay concedes that the petulant skepticism of the 
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eighteenth century, like much other skepticism, was in itself 
wholly barren, bespattering and defacing the then current 
picture of Christian reality, but not putting anything in its 
place ; that there are innumerable points where biblical criti- 
cism with all its efforts will probably never make good a claim 
to dictate ; that it is clearly possible for the labors of Assyri- 
ologists and Egyptologists to throw fresh light upon portions 
of the Old Testament that had been prematurely or imperfectly 
explained by the literary critic; that many statements and 
sections of the Pentateuch may ultimately be shown by the 
archeologist to have a higher antiquity or a more definite 
historical value than the critic has granted ; that archeology is 
transforming our knowledge of the ancient world; that the 
early culture of the Hebrews is in all probability both more 
ancient and more complex than any critic of fifty years ago could 
have supposed ; that Professor Ramsay’s vivid work upon the 
Acts, based mainly on the first-hand knowledge of an archrolo- 
gist, is believed to have undone a great deal of German criti- 
cism ; that modern scientific knowledge fights against the deists 
who denied the conformity of Christianity to nature, while in- 
creasing historical knowledge fights against their denial of the 
validity of the Christian evidences. 

The essay observes that historical theology concerns itself 
chiefly just now with the life of Christ, the criticism of the 
Old Testament having taken a secondary place, while the prob- 
lems of the gospels have once more moved to the forefront ; 
that there is still wanting an English Life of Christ which shall 
enrich, not the literature of popular edification, but the litera- 
ture of a true and responsible knowledge ; that more discoveries 
like that of the Logia are possible and would teach us more 
than we now know of the origins of the gospels; that scholar- 
ship is throwing ever fresh light on the conceptions and beliefs 
which prevailed in the age when Jesus was growing up. 

The essay notes that in the past all phases of Christian teach- 
ing have at some time undergone gradual modification from the 
progressive thought and experience of man’s religious life. As 
Luther and Wesley, each in his day and way, modified the faith 
of Christendom, so also the Calvinism of the Scotch peasant of 
to-day in that delightful Thrums which a novelist pictures is not 
the Calvinism of John Calvin and the Genevese ordinances; and 


the Anglicanism of this century is far from the Anglicanism 
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of the eighteenth century which busied itself in “hewing and 
chiseling Christianity into an intelligible human system, repre- 
sented as affording a remarkable evidence of the truth of the 
Bible; ” and the Catholicism of a Manning, ready to join hands 
with any heretic so long as temperance be preached, the child 
protected, or the laborer raised a step nearer to manhood, was 
not like the Catholicism of Newman, only a generation earlier, 
with its eagerness about speculative theory, its abhorrence of 
Liberalism and Liberals, its remoteness from this workaday 
world, and its comparative indifference as to whether there be 
“too many public houses in England or no.” Even where the 
same great old words of creed and argument are retained, the 
emphasis, the place of the accent, the pronunciation of the 
words have been changed from time to time, and such change 
has altered the leading, urgent meaning of the whole, the meaning 
which stirs the blood and attaches the heart. 

The essay remarks that this historic progress of Christian 
thought has not now come to a halt ; to-day does not “stand at 
gaze like Joshua’s moon in Ajalon;” in almost all Christian 
bodies are felt the vibrations of change if not the pangs of new 
births, the stir of movements neither retrograde nor tardigrade; 
and various forces operate, both from within the Church and 
from without, for the gradual modification of religious opinion, 
for a different arrangement or a slightly altered point of view, 
giving a new perspective. But while the religious conscious- 
ness contains always two elements—the transient and the per- 
manent—so that what is to last makes its way at first in human 
life by virtue of that which is to pass away, yet the Christian 
battle of doctrine and belief moves without any real check to- 
ward a unifying knowledge. And although the order of the 
apologetic argument may require to be reset the inviolable 
root-beliefs of Christendom will remain, however the deductive 
constructions of inferential doctrine may be pruned and trained. 
If any hold that, by reason of growing knowledge, we are on 
the eve of a new Christian philosophy and restatements of be- 
liefs, yet, because the faith of nineteen centuries has been no 
delusion, all must admit that the history of those centuries and 
of the part played therein by that force called “the Life of 
Christ ” will enter into the new statement whenever it appears, 
preserving the vital continuity of doctrine and making the faith 
of the future a normal development and enlargement of the 
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faith of the past, so that rational coherence and essential con- 
stancy will live through all the transformations and constitute a 
living and lasting growth of human thought. 

The essay asserts that Christianity is a system founded on 
perennial needs of human nature, bound up with the hopes and 
sorrows, the tears, the agonies, the joys of eighteen hundred 
years, which has added to the ethical thought of Greece and the 
governing power of Rome an emotion and an enthusiasm all its 
own ; that the distrust of Christianity seen among some of the 
present day is the most wasteful and unealled-for surrender of 
its own wealth that modern life can make ; that this age is not 
so rich in symbols and rallying cries, nor is it so easy to touch, 
to bind, to lift men, that we can dispense with the images, the 
thoughts, the aspirations and inspirations which have touched 
and bound and raised them in the past, and which come to us, 
therefore, steeped in and consecrated by an unfathomable 
human experience ; that Christianity still claims our faith and 
our devotion because in its best form it is the most moving and 
beautiful, the most striking and concrete testimony that history 
affords to the power of a divine and eternal life, a life which is 
perpetually revealed in conscience, law, and knowledge, and 
which so presses on and appeals to the human spirit that it can 
generate, within the sphere of contact between it and man, a 
faith that can transtigure these passing years and take the terror 
from the face of death. 

The essay declares that the “ Christian riddle ” as a whole is 
being read with a self-verifying accuracy and subtlety which a 
hundred years ago were still among the unconceived births of 
time; that the force of Christian evidence and the power of its 
argument grows from year to year; that as new conceptions of 
the Christian reality come with successive decades that reality 
gains in vividness, fullness, and convincing power, and as it is im- 
pressed with irresistible force upon the mind of mankind the 
tigure of the Master becomes ever clearer and grander, all prog- 
ress of knowledge and thought only strengthening our grasp of 
that tender and beautiful reality; that it is being more and more 
fully understood how it happened that Jesus, and not anybody 
else, stands in history as the leader and symbol of a great move- 
ment of converging philosophies and kindling enthusiasms which 


coincided with the birth of modern Europe under the egis of 
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the Roman empire and is still capable of infinite expansion; 
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that in the Christian history God and man have met for the 
founding of the most significant, the divinest work of human 
history, by which light has dawned for the slave, the outeast, 
the woman, the poor; that the personality, life, words, acts of 
Christ thrown on the fitting moment of history have evoked from 
the race that electric power of sympathy and passion which is to 
utilize materials from “ the stored labor of Greek ethical thought, 
the ordered power of Roman life, and the moral and imagina- 
tive wealth of Jewish faith, for the actual building in earth’s 
midst of the new Jerusalem, and the practical founding of the 
city of God.” 

The essay assures us that if, in our teaching, we so use the 
life af Christ as to make of it the most compelling and the most 
fruitful symbol known to our experience of that contact be- 
tween God and our poor human consciousness which is religion, 
then we need have no fear that it will ever fail to meet religious 
need or strike out spiritual response; that by studiously follow- 
ing the Master as hemoves among the sins and needs, the suffer- 
ings and affections, of Galilee and Jerusalem, and by commun- 
ing with him, there will be quickened in us, and in those whom 
we teach, both reverence for the life of duty and of pity and 
strength for the daily relations and tasks of our own world, each 
of those relations and duties being connected in our thoughts 
with the beloved and sacred name of Him who stands, by the 
irrevocable choice of men, at the head of the spiritual life of 
furope and America, and who bequeaths to us the maintenance 
and spread of his work; that all things may be done to God in 
Christ, and that only by so doing can men hope for the growth 
which alone is true life, growth in that temper at once of self- 
surrender and indomitable hope which yields aH that man has 
and does to the action of the indwelling, all-transforming God, 
whose chief representative in history is Jesus Christ. 

We have given largely in its own language those parts of the 
essay before us most closely allied to sound doctrine. Neology 
adheres by some of its tentacles to the Rock, while its bulk 
floats and sways about in currents unstable and irregular. The 
vitality of the Christian creed is manifest in its continuing to 
appeal with undiminished effect, spite of all questioning and 
criticism, to the alert and progressive intelligence of civilized 
mankind—the intelligence which dominates and leads the 
world. 
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THE ARENA. 


THE SOURCE OF DEPRAVITY. 

1. ‘‘ Tae holiness of Adam,” says Dr. Miley, ‘‘as newly created and be- 
fore any personal action of his own, was simply a subjective state and 
tendency in harmony with his moral relations and duties, But such astate, 
however real and excellent, and however pleasing to the divine mind, 
could not have any true ethical quality, or in any proper sense be ac- 
counted either meritorious or rewardable.”* In other words, Adam's 
holiness was essentially that condition of sinless purity in which he was 
created. This also constituted the spiritual image of God in him. 
Both came, it is to be observed, by divine creation, without any cooper- 
ative action of human will. These were designed as the foundations, 
we may assume, upon which character should be built up in the crea- 
ture, by his free action in right doing. And if this were accomplished 
it would add to his original holiness the ethical element that it lacked 
and which for obvious reasons the creative fiat of God could not give. 
Adam’s freedom, however, without which he could not have been a 
moral being, made him susceptible to temptation, and carried with it 
the power, against God’s wish and will, to make bad character. This, 
on his first trial by temptation, he elected to do. He sinned, and 
therelby lost the holiness created in him and the moral features of the 
divine image as well. Hence he was no longer pure or sinless, but un- 
holy and sinful—before God’s law a sinner, This was his ‘‘ fall.” 

2. The full penalty of Adam's sin was not visited upon him, Not- 
withstanding his wickedness he was left in life and allowed to propa- 
gate. But for the intervention of the same creative might which gave 
the first pair their pristine holiness this would mean the entailment of 
corruption upon those utterly innocent of the ‘‘ great transgression.” 
That justice demanded they should be saved from this awful inher- 
itance, if possible to divine power and consistent with God’s moral gov- 
ernment, appears beyond controversy. By permitting them to be brought 
into existence the equitable basis for such a claim is laid. 

Here, none can question the resources of Omnipotence. If, as has 


” 


been shown,God created the ‘‘ holiness ” of Adam in absolute independ- 
ence of the latter’s will, the adequacy of his power to endow the souls 
of all the race with a like estate of sinless purity at the beginning of 
their being is hardly open to debate. And it is immaterial to this prop- 
osition which view is taken of the origin of human souls—whether it be 
by propagation or creation. The ground of the equity now in view 
clearly is in the fact of their existence under a contingency of evil, to 
be suffered if not averted, rather than the way it began. 


* Systematic Theology, vol. i, pp. 410. 
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The remaining question, then, relates to the divine government. Did 
its requirements bar this demand of even-handed justice ? Possibly, but 
for the atonement, one may say yes. Independently of that, however, 
the point is purely speculative, and therefore need not be discussed. 
Apparently God had done his utmost in the creation of the first pair to 
people this earth with moral beings who, by righteous living, should at 
once picture the “beauty of holiness” and be the objects of infinite 
love. The plan in vital features fell short of its purpose. But as noth- 
ing greater was possible the only problem appears to have been whether 
or not the failure should be total, as would be the case had the first pair 
been cut off without posterity, or only partial at the worst, under propa- 
gation coupled with redemption. The latter alternative was chosen by 
the mutual action of the Father, who gave his Son, and of the Son, who 
‘‘ gave himself a ransom for all.” Thus atonement was made for sin, 
and the door opened to salvation from ‘‘all uncleanness.” No govern- 
mental bar, therefore, can now be interposed to the claims of justice 
above set out. The scheme of redemption forever forbids that. 

Evangelical theologians generally agree that the atonement has two 
distinct modes and fields of operation in the saving of human souls. 
One is with such as have come to be morally responsible, in respect to 
whom salvation from sin committed is conditioned upon repentance and 
faith, Of these nothing further need be said. The other relates to 
those who die in infancy, or before reaching a morally accountable 
state. All, I think, concede that such are saved by what is termed the 
‘‘unconditional” efficacy of the atonement. This proves that God has 
opened a way to the creation in the souls of those descended from 
Adam, by his act alone, of the original holiness, and to the impression 
upon them of the spiritual image given to the first pair. And obvi- 
ously, if this can be done in one in articulo mortis, it may be accom- 
plished before. The power of God is not tied until death loosens it by 
any Scripture, nor is the will to help the creatures he loves thus limited. 
Here, again, Iam aided by others. Our Discipline declares that ‘all 
children, by virtue of the unconditional benefits of the atonement, are 
members of the kingdom of God” ({ 43). This is something, but emi- 
nent men go beyond it. In his comment on Luke xviii, 16, Dr. Whe- 
don asserts that Christ places all infants ‘‘in a state virtually equivalent 
to the adult who is born again.” So, in the able work, Doctrinal Aspects 
of Christian Experience, Bishop Merrill declares that redemption secured 
the ‘‘ incipient workings of grace in the soul, placing every child of the 
fallen race in a justified state, in the kingdom of God, and in possession 
of the germ of life.” * This leaves only a question as to the uncondi- 
tional exercise of sanctifying power whereby, in spiritual completeness, 
new souls would be made ‘‘ new creatures” in Christ. On that I appeal 
now to the teachings of the Master. 

Matthew, Mark, and Luke agree in showing that with Christ little 


” 


* Pp. 16. 
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children, or, as the latter states, ‘‘ infants,” are typical representatives 
of God’s kingdom. As incapable of any activity therein they clearly 
could be exemplars only of the spiritual status requisite for its members. 
These babes were in this respect Christ’s moral creations, and he gives no 
hint that his work had been in any sense incomplete. Not a suggestion 
is contained, in either account, that they were ‘‘sinful” or in need of 
being ‘‘born again.” All the fair implications are diametrically to the 
contrary, thus leaving us to infer that the entire work of redemption 
had been accomplished in them. They were held up by Jesus to those 
about him as spiritual types of what he would have sinners become. 
Looked upon as merely regenerated, his action and words are mislead- 
ing. As the history reads, no jot or tittle of his redeeming grace had the 
Saviour withheld from these ‘little ones” 
Upon the teachings of the passages alluded to, then, I postulate for all 


whom he so fondly loved. 


souls the sinlessness, purity, and consequent harmony with God’s will 
which were the essential elements of man’s original holiness. I assume 
also that, as with Adam, the work would be done at the beginning of 
existence. Hence, by grace of Him who tasted ‘‘ death for every man,” 
the spiritual image of God is stamped upon each soul, to be lost only as 
by the first sinner through actual transgression. 

Thus regarded, the atonement of Christ, as applied by himself, ac- 
complishes three things: It prevents an awful inheritance of corrup- 
tion; in accord with the demands of justice it starts the immortal career 
of all in the subjective state, morally, created in the first pair; and 
finally, it thus lays in each soul the original, and as we must suppose, 
therefore, the best, foundations upon which in freedom, aided by grace, 
to rear the glorious superstructure of righteous character. This view of 
the unconditional benefits of the atonement, and this only, as I believe, 
makes it commensurate with human needs and an adequate response to 
the ethical requirements which the relations of God to his creatures 
under the circumstances creates. 

3. The arguments for inherited, or native depravity, I do not at 
length consider. It may be remarked, however, that when Adam and 
Eve, perfect in moral nature, with holy surroundings, and God as a 
familiar companion, yielded to temptation the fact that their descend- 
ants go astray is far from proving the innate depravity of the latter. 
But the Scripture is quoted, ‘‘ Behold, I was shapen in iniquity; and in 
Because of the sins of his parents 


, 


sin did my mother conceive me.’ 
this passage may have been literally true, as respects its author, as it 
would be in regard to multitudes of others. To apply it to procreation 
by Christian fathers and mothers, however, in the relations of holy wed- 
lock I regard as but little short of atrocious. This is tantamount to 
saying that the command to multiply and replenish the earth can be 
obeyed by God’s people only in foul corruption. But, even if so taken, 
it is utterly irrelevant. Parents may be as devilish as Satan wishes, at 


conception and during gestation; still, that is manifestly powerless to 
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stop Christ from giving to the new soul a state of sinless purity, at the 
threshold of its being, if in the economy of his grace he wills so to do. 
That point the passage in no way touches. The conclusion of the 
whole matter is, then, that all depravity arises out of actual transgres- 
sion. Each one’s personal sin is what brings it to him, not that of an 
ancestor, near om remote. HrramM L. SIBiey. 


Marietta, O. a3 
CHURCH MUSIC. 

In the admirable paper by Dr. Hatfield, in the May-June Review, we 
find that he doubts whether fifty hymns and tunes would need to be 
added to our present Hymnal to bring it to the highest working value 
for our present uses. Had he said that we need one hundred fewer 
hymns and one hundred better tunes he would have come nearer the 
mark, Probably not 600 of the 1,117 hymns in our Hymnal have ever 
been sung in our churches, As a body of poems it is unequaled, and for 
private or publie reading these poems are matchless, but as a tune book 
it is a marvelous failure. This is the sole reason why our Sunday schools 
and social meetings discard it, and use singable tunes to meaningless 
words. That the revisers of the old Hymnal were fine scholars and cul- 
tivated musieians cannot be doubted, but that they comprehended the 
wants of the people may well be questioned. In some cases they com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin of divorcing familiar hymns from familiar 
tunes, and thus practically removed the hymns from further use. If 
some competent tune-maker would revise our excellent body of theology 
as found in our Hymnal, we could in a short time drive ont the swarms 
of Gems and Charms and Shouts and ad omne genus from our Sunday 
schools, social and revival services, But it will avail nothing to cheapen 
our standard, for that will not make it more singable. Besides this, the 
selections for special occasions are so few, and of such a character, as to 
compel us to turn to other books for suitable music for special occasions. 
We are told that the preaching of to-day must differ from that of fifty 
years ago, and even greater difference must be had in our tunes, Our 
hymmnology is all right, bat our tuneology is all wrong, if we wish to 
use our hymnology to profit. Until we can set more of our Hymnal to 
choruses and take away much of its stateliness and cathedral solemnity, 
we need not complain of these who turn to music that pleases the ear 
and reaches the heart. The last General Conference would have attended 
to this matter had there not been in stock too many Hynmais to be set 
aside by a new edition. Possibly the next General Conference will see 
the necessity of having our people use our grand old hymns, and that 
this can be done only by giving them singable tunes. 

There is also an invidious naming of tunes in our Hymnal. Just why 
Bishops Andrews, Harris, Janes, Simpson, Warren, and Waugh should 
be embalmed in tunes, and Bishops Merrill, Bowman, Goodsell, and 
others should be omitted, is not clear. And why Drs. Bristol, Durbin, 
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Eaton, and others should be honored, while Drs. Buckley, Berry, Buttz, 
and others should go down to posterity unsung, is a mystery. 

But the name of a tune does not signify that it will be singable. The 
music in a church is fully one half of the service, both as to interest and 
profit. Revise our Hymnal, take out one third that now is only readable, 
and set to proper music our old hymns, not forgetting an abundance of 
choruses, and we shall soon have the hymns that are sung at the church 
services also used in the Sunday school, Epworth League, and revival 
meetings. Then our singing will be spirited and spiritual. 

Whittier, Cal. W. R. Goopwin. 


“A NEW DEPARTURE PROPOSED.” 

Dr. A. B. LEonarp’s article with the above title in the Review of May- 
June has the right ring. It isa forward movement projected. Its adop- 
tion means the hastening of the completion of Christ’s kingdom, May the 
Church indorse it. Moreover, it would have a tendency, as suggested, to 
eliminate from the missionary ranks, both prospective and in the field, 
those who are not truly called; perhaps its value to the Church in this 
respect can hardly be overestimated, 

A suggestion, however, might not be amiss. Would it not be possi- 
ble to incorporate with this plan, to a working extent, the ‘living link ” 
idea? Would not this help to impress upon the home Church the re- 
sponsibility resting upon it? Why not let one large church or several 
smaller ones combined, according to their present gifts, be made respon 
sible for the support of a missionary or mission station? <A certain per 
cent of their offerings could be used for this purpose, while the balance 
could be turned into a common fund for general missionary and office 
expenses—the whole being administered, as now, through the central 
office. The fields assigned thus to the home churches could be annually 
changed by the secretaries, so that breadth of view and intensity of pur- 
pose would be combined in those who send. Those sent, making use 
of the means now at their disposal through the ingeniously enlarged 
circulation of World-Wide Missions, would thus be placed under obliga- 
tions to give a brief annual account of their work to the Church at 
large, while by personal letters at least every three months, addressed 
to the pastors, they could keep the missionary fires in the hearts of their 
special supporters burning brightly. 

Such a plan should not increase the office expenses perceptibly. In 
fact, it would probably diminish them by dispensing with the necessity 
of frequently sending out circulars urging on the collections for this 
great cause. For it undoubtedly does increase the home interest, and at 
the same time gives added incentive toward self-support upon the part 
of the converts in the field, as they are made acquainted with the sacri- 
fices incurred by those at home for their benefit, through the letters of 


the pastors to the missionaries, W. W. Cav.e. 


Lumber City, Pa. 
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THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB. 


CERTIFICATES AS SUBSTITUTES FOR CONFERENCE EXAMINATIONS. 

THE proposition to accept certificates from reputable institutions in 
lieu of actual examination in the course of study has been agitated for 
many years. The only action by the General Conference giving specific 
authority, if there be such at all, is embodied in { 57 of the Appendix 
to the Discipline for 1896. The history of this action is briefly told. 
At the General Conference of 1892 the report of the Committee on Itin- 
erancy, submitting a plan for improving the methods of Conference 
examinations, was referred to the bishops with power to adopt its provi- 
sions at their discretion during the coming quadrennium. Many and 
diverse plans were adopted by the Conferences in the four years follow- 
ing. Among these appears the plan devised by the Southern Illinois 
Conference and printed in the Minutes of that Conference for 1895, and 
which is almost identical with that recommended by the bishops to the 
General Conference of 1896 at Cleveland, and embodied in the present 
Appendix of the Discipline. The chairman of the Board of Examiners 
of the Southern Illinois Conference claims the honor of suggesting the 
plan, as well as the first use of the term ‘‘ mid-year examinations.” How- 
ever this may be, certain it is that for many years prior to 1895 some 
Conferences had actually conducted mid-year examinations. 

At the Cleveland Conference the report of the Committee on Educa- 
tion was adopted authorizing each Annual Conference ‘‘ to adopt such 
methods and operate on such plans as may be deemed best suited to the 
conditions and needs of the individual Conferences.” On the following 
day the bishops reported upon the subject referred to them by the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1892, and their report is embodied in ‘| 57 of the Ap- 
pendix of the present Discipline. It is urged by Dr. J. T. McFarland, 
in an article upon the subject in The Christian Advocate, that in view of 
its history and the action of the previous day this accepted report of the 
bishops cannot be construed as having the force of a legal enactment. 
He urges that, while having much value as a recommendation, ‘‘ it is not 
law and has no mandatory power.” 

Shortly after the Cleveland Conference the Annual Conferences began 
to apply the provision of { 57 regarding the acceptance of certificates, 
and many embarrassments arose. Certificates were offered from insti- 
tutions of almost every conceivable grade. Numerous inquiries were 
addressed to the bishops concerning the interpretation of the above- 
mentioned provision, and these led to the statement promulvated from 
the episcopal meeting at Pittsburg. According to that statement the 
Annual Conference, and not the Board of Examiners, must determine all 
questions concerning the admissibility of certificates, as date, competency 
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of examiner, and grade of institution. Conferences are reminded that 
‘*no certificates ean be received from any institution except those of our 
own Church.” Under this ruling a student presenting a certificate in 
psychology from a Conference seminary may be exempt from examination, 
while another student offering a certificate from Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity is required to pass an examination. Besides the contention by Dr. 
McFarland, it is urged by others that when an Annual Conference ap- 
points a Board of Examiners it delegates to that Board both its duty 
and prerogative in this matter, and the report of that Board is as truly 
final as is the report of a select number in a trial, and that an Annual 
Conference always treats it as final, receiving it without aetion. Thus, 
cate it is the Annual Conference that is acting, the Board being the Con- 
ference de facto for this work. Accordingly, a Board not choosing to 


ey 


accept the recommendation of 57, Appendix, and acting under the 


it is argued, when the Board of Examiners accepts or rejects a certifi- 


authority expressly given by the General Confere ice, may adopt its own 
methods and decide to accept from a student a certificate in psychology 
from Johns Hopkins University as offcring to them ‘satisfactory evidence 
of his knowledge of the studies prescribed ”—the fundamental purpose 
for which the Board is created. 

With these widely different views it is not remarkable there should be 
diverse usage among the Conferences. The following, it may be broadly 
stated, accept certificates, though under diverse conditions: Atlanta, 
Austin, Baltimore, Blue Kidge, Central Alabama, Central German, Cen- 
tral Illinois, Central Missouri, Chicago German, Cincinnati, Colorado, 
Dakota, Des Moines, Detroit, East Ohio, Erie, Genesee, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Newark, New England, New Hampshire, New York 
East, Northern New York, North Indiana, Nerthwest Indiana, North- 
west Iowa, Northwest Kansas, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pittsburg, 
Puget Sound, South Carolina, Southern California, Southern Illinois, 
Southwest Kansas, Tennessee, Texas, Troy, Upper Mississippi, Virginia, 
West Nebraska, West Virginia, West Wiscensin, Wilmington, Wiscon- 
sin, Wyoming—forty-nine in all. The following six Conferences abso- 
lutely refuse to accept any certificates: Alabama, East German, New 
Jersey, New York, Northwest German, Southern German. One Confer- 
ence, the St. John’s River, has had no certificate presented, but the 
chairman of the Board expresses a decided hostility to the plan. We 
have referred to diverse conditions under which certificates are received. 
In twenty-six Conferences the Beard of Examiners passes upon the 
certificates. In twenty Conferences the Board refers the certificates to 
the Conference for action. In the Southern Illinois Conference all cer- 
tificates are referred by the Board to the Committee on Education. 
Twenty-six Conferences accept certificates from our own schools only, 
and twelve accept certificates from other schools, chiefly in subjects not 


strictly theelogical, while five Conferences have as yet no rule in the 
matter. The Cincinnati Conference accepts certificates of State, county, 
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and city school boards in ‘elementary English branches,” and in the 
same subjects the Genesee Conference accepts the Regents’ certificates of 
New York State. The Troy Conference Board sends a blank form of 
certificate to candidates, and to the schools from which most of the 
students come. ‘* These forms,” writes Dr. Gates, ‘‘ will guide professors 
in marking our examinations, and they will show students what we will 
require.” 

We take the liberty of quoting from letters received some reasons 
briefly assigned for or against accepting certificates, though it must not 
be understood that the correspondent is thereby expressing his personal 
attitude or doing other than reproducing arguments advanced in the 
discussion, Reasons for accepting certificates: Dr. W. P. Thirkield, 
Atlanta Conference, ‘‘ It encourages candidates to attend our schools; ” 
G. E. Hiller, Central German, ‘‘ It leaves candidate free to pursue other 
studies; T. W. McVety, Central Illinois, ‘‘ It honors our educational 
institutions; ’ F. G. Mitchell, Cincinnati, ‘‘ Facilities for study better 
in schools than in pastorate; examinations there usually more thorough; ” 
L. K. Billingsley, Kansas, ‘‘It gives young men more time for pulpit 
preparation and pastoral visitation; hastens time for receiving deacon’s 
orders; Dr. C. W. McCormick, Newark, ‘‘It is fair to those who have 
taken time to attend schools;” Dr. W. N. Rice, New York East, ‘‘ A 
graduate of a good college or theological school has already been 
sufficiently tested on the studies in the curriculum; ” C. C. Townsend, 
Northern New York, ‘‘It draws the Conference and the schools to- 
gether; Dr. 8S. W. Trousdale, West Wisconsin, ‘‘Is what is done in 
all other schools.” Reasons against: A. W. McKinney, Central Ala- 
bama Conference, “It puts power of deciding upon the literary qualifi- 
cation of a candidate upon persons outside the Conference;” Dr. C. F. 
Rice, New England, ‘‘It deprives the Board of personal knowledge 
of the intellectual caliber of the candidates; B. F. Brooks, Puget 
Sound, ‘Certificates from colleges are of varying and uncertain 
value;”’ Frank Gary, Texas, ‘‘It has a tendency to cause candidates to 
cease studying;” John Handley, New Jersey, ‘‘A man, if he be 
thoroughly conversant with the subject, will not hesitate to review it in 
examination; ” Frederick Schaub, Northwest German, ‘‘ All discrimi- 
nation avoided; sustains the authority of the Conference;” Dr. S. H. 
Day, St. John’s River, ‘‘ If, as is most often the case, the Conference text- 
books differ from the school text-books, there is the added advantage 
of the author’s treatment.” 

This diversity of opinion among individuals, and of usage among 
Conferences, on the admissibility of certificates seems almost deplorable, 
but it will prove beneficent if it results in the adoption by the General 
Conference of some better plan. The whole subject of utilizing to the 
best advantage the Conference course of study—one of the great prob- 
blems of the Itinerants’ Club movement—challenges the best thought of 
the ablest educators of Methodism. 
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Among the new organizations reported we are glad to welcome the 
Baltimore Conference Itinerants’ Club, instituted at the last meeting of 
the Conference in March, and whose first session was held in Washing- 
ton, May 23-26. A Summer Institute has been organized by the Dela- 
ware and Washington Conferences, and opens its first session at Dover, 
De!., August 17. The Ocean Grove Summer School holds its fourth 
session August 2-12. Besides the representative scholars of this country 
who appear upon the programme Professor Casper René Gregory, of the 
University of Leipsic, will lecture on New Testament work. 


THINGS TO BE AVOIDED IN A SERMON. 


THE introduction, while an integral part of a complete sermon, should 
not be regarded as the most important. Yet the failure to arrest atten- 
tion at the start often mars the effect of the entire sermon, and hence 
the character of the introduction and its form of presentation are worthy 

f consideration. There are some faults in this part of a sermon against 
which the young preacher should be on his guard. 

It should not be too long. However beautiful and strong the portico 
to a building may be, it should not be disproportionate to the building 
itself. This is a common fault in sermons. We sometimes listen to 
preachers who enter into a long disquisition at the beginning of the dis- 
course. The congregation gets the impression from its length that he 
is in the midst of his sermon, when they learn to their surprise that he 
is not yet through the introduction, After this it is more difficult to 
hold the attention than it would have been if he had at an earlier point 
entered upon the main discussion. Of course there must be variation as 
to length, growing out of the importance of the topic and the necessity 
of having the minds of the congregation properly prepared for it. 
There are subjects the way to which must be elaborately laid down, but 
this is only on rare occasions and on special subjects. There can be no 
rule {aid down as to the length of this part of the sermon. It should 
rarely exceed five minutes in length, and often it should be shorter than 
that. The danger is in too great length. 

Another thing to be avoided is irrelevance. It is not only necessary 
that the introduction be relevant, but that the hearers shall recognize its 
relation to the topic to be discussed. An introduction is practically ir- 
relevant when it is obscure. It should lead to the discussion by a 
direct and plain course. This relevance may be secured by proceeding 
from the genus to the species, or from the species to the genus. The 
writer not long ago listened to an excellent sermon on perjury. The 
preacher began by a consideration of the baseness of lying, and then 
proceeded to the treatment of the kind of lying on which he proposed 
to lay emphasis. Or, sometimes the introduction may be an explanation 
of the principle underlying the text. The form which this relevancy 


should take will depend largely upon the nature of the discourse, 
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whether exegetical, topical, or hortatory. The skill of the preacher 
will appear in the way in which the audience is led to the subject. An 
introduction which does not grow naturally out of the text should be 
avoided. There is added power to a sermon when the audience recog- 
nizes that the text is the direct basis of the discourse. It is well to 
state, however briefly, the relation of the text to the subject, and this is 
itself generally a sufficient preface, without any further introduction. 
For an exegetical sermon this method is absolutely necessary, inasmuch 
as it is impossible to treat a text adequately without a clear setting 
forth of its contextual environment. However, the method of introduc- 
tion, as has already been indicated, will vary greatly with the subject 
and the occasion. 

It is not out of place, and may be very fitting at times, when the text 
is clear, to announce at once the train of thought without any introduc 
tion whatever. There have been occasions when the text is a ‘ pre- 
text” rather than a text. For such sermons no rule of introduction 
can be laid down, but for sermons which are based on a passage of 
Scripture it is safe to say that a minister will be greatly helped to pulpit 
success by avoiding such evident defects as those of undue length, 


irrelevance, and contextual disconnection. 


AN OLD MOTTO WITH NEW SIGNIFICANCE. 


Multum in parvo, ‘‘ Much in little,” is a motto well adapted to the 
preacher of to-day. The people are impatient of long sermons. The 
problem is to put material which requires, to his mind, an hour for its 
presentation in form so as to express it to a congregation in twenty-five 
or thirty minutes. It is true he may refuse to do it, and determine to 
preach his sermon in full, whether men will ‘‘ hear, or whether they 
will forbear; but of what use is an hour’s sermon, however learned or 
eloquent, if the people are not in church tc hear it ? The comfort he 
may derive from this method is that he has satisfied his sense of duty. 
This may be gratifying to himself, but is of no service to the people. 
He will be compelled to meet the conditions by preaching shorter ser- 
mons. He must learn the art of composition and put an hour’s sermon 
within the thirty-minute limit. 

Nor is it as difficult as it appears. At first it seems impossible to 
eliminate anything, but a little study will show much that is irrele- 
vant, much that might be expressed more forcibly in fewer words, and 
some things that need not be uttered at all. The great laws of expres- 
sion, whether by voice or pen, in order to effectiveness are found in the 
words ‘‘ perspicuity ” and ‘“ brevity.” The latter is often helpful to 
the former, and many preachers would find their effectiveness greatly 
increased by adopting in all their public utterances the familiar motto 
‘*Much in little,” much thought compressed within few words and 


requiring but a short time for its utterance. 
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ARCHE:OLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN EGYPT 

The Tomb of Osiris. It is well known to the students of ancient 
Egyptian literature that there are frequent references on the Egyptian 
monuments to the tomb of Osiris, or the ‘‘ staircase of the great god.” 
However, notwithstanding this fact, the name Osiris has long ago passed 
from the historical to the legendary, and so completely that we have 
long ceased to look for him among the prehistoric kings of Egypt, but 
have been accustomed to regard the name as that of one of the gods of 
that ancient land. The fact, however, that his tomb was often referred 
to in Egyptian literature would lend support to the view that Osiris was 
a human being, a mighty ruler, and a great hero, rather than a god or 
demigod. Indeed, Plutarch speaks of Osiris as the good and wise king 
of prehistoric Egypt who undertook to civilize, not only his own coun- 
trymen, but also those of other lands, and who at the instigation of his 
brother Set was brutally murdered and then thrown into the river and 
floated out into the great sea, whence he was delivered by his faithful 
consort Isis, who finally succeeded in burying his mutilated body. 

A few weeks ago M. Amelineau made the startling announcement that 
he had discovered at Abydos the tomb of Osiris, in a small hill one hun- 
dred and eighty meters in length by one hundred and sixty in width 
and some seven or eight meters high. The tomb was rectangular in 
shape, having on the four sides no less than two hundred smaller cham- 
bers which without doubt were intended for the bodies of persons of high 
rank, those belonging to the royal court. The description as given by 
M. Amelineau is very interesting. Among other things he says: ‘‘ The 
hill was composed of millions upon millions of small jars. . . . From 
the first day of the excavations in December last pieces of pottery of all 
shapes, entire or broken, were found bearing inscriptions written in hier- 
oglyphic or hieratic signs.” Many of these had the name of Osiris on 
them, while not a few mentioned the house of Osiris, that is, his final 
resting place or tomb. 

Whether the enthusiastic Frenchman is correct in all his deductions is 
yet an open question. The sepulchral palaces of Abydos may still have 
many wonderful stories for us. But, whether or not the tomb of Osiris 
has been unearthed, the origin of Egyptian civilization must be sought 
at a time antedating the beginning of the first dynasty. 

The Tomb of Menes. There is singular agreement among both 
ancient and modern writers on Egypt that Menes, the first reputed 
king of the first dynasty, was a real personage. This theory is sup- 
ported by Manetho, the Turin papyrus, and the dynastic lists as found 


in the inscriptions at the temple of Abydos and elsewhere. Many 
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ancient authorities, like Herodotus and Josephus, not only make him the 
first mortal king of the land of the Pharaohs, but also the founder of 
Memphis. With these agree such modern scholars as Champollion, 
Bunsen, Lepsius, Brugsch, Ed. Meyer, Budge, and many others. Yet, 
notwithstanding this general consensus of opinion, there are those who 
regard Menes or Mena as a semimythical being, and who, like Maspero 
—one of the most distinguished Egyptologists— though admitting that 
Menes of Thinis may have existed, yet freely declare that his ‘‘ preten- 
sions to reality disappear and his personality is reduced to a cipher.” 
Indeed, Maspero goes still farther when he asserts that Menes’s ‘im- 
mediate successors have only a semblance of reality, such as he had; ” 
and, again, ‘‘The two Thinite dynasties, in direct descent from the 
fabulous Menes, furnish, like this hero himself, only a tissue of romantic 
tales and miraculous legends in the place of history.” 

There is, however, no general agreement as to Egyptian chronology, 
and thus it is not easy to decide the exact date of Menes’s reign. The 
first dynasty, according to Champollion, began with 5867 B. C.; accord- 
ing to Mariette, 5004 B. C.; Brugsch and Budge say that the reign of 
Menes began 4400 B. C.; and Erman brings it down to 3200 B. C. 
Though there has been a reasonable agreement as to the historical char- 
acter of Menes and his immediate successors it must yet be granted that 
the veil of mystery, like a dark cloud, hangs over them; so that as care- 
ful a writer as Professor Petrie, of London, writing only three years ago, 
said, ‘* The first three dynasties are a blank, as far as the monuments are 
concerned; they are as purely on a literary basis as the kings of Rome or 
the primeval kings of Ireland.” 

This gap or blank in the story of this ancient land is becoming grad- 
ually filled up. The past two years have furnished data direct from the 
monuments which no longer leave any doubt as to the historical charac- 
ter of the kings of the first dynasty. Strange enough, some of these dis- 
coveries were made by Professor Petrie himself, and that in less than 
one year after the publication of his first volume of the History of Egypt. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that he has been compelled to write: ‘‘ Dis- 
coveries come so incessantly and the point of view so often changes in 
the ever-widening interests of Egyptian history that each year puts out of 
date a great part of what has been written. Any general work on Egyp- 
tian history or art needs revision every few months, so thickly have new 
subjects and new standpoints come before us lately.” 

Professor Petrie, while carrying on, in the winter of 1894-95, excava- 
tions at Negada on the west side of the Nile, not far from the site of 
ancient Thebes, brought to light a very large number of objects, different 
in many regards from what had been found before. Though they were 
evidently very ancient he could not classify them, and thus he concluded 
that they had been imported into Egypt, perhaps from Libya. While 
these antiquities were studied by those versed in archeology, and 
while the learned were indulging in various speculations as to their 
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origin and date, M. de Morgan made another most valuable discovery at 
Negada. He came across a royal tomb with precisely the same kind 
of pottery, slate tablets, and other objects as those found by Petrie two 
years before. There were, however, in this tomb other antiquities dis- 
similar to those found by Petrie, but very similar to the ones discovered 
by Amelineau in the ‘‘tomb of Osiris” at Abydos. Some of the latter 
bore inscriptions, which very naturally were studied by the Egyptolo- 
gists, among others by Dr. Sethe, of the University of Berlin, who ‘‘ suc- 
ceeded in identifying the names of the fifth, sixth, and seventh kings of 
the first Manethonian dynasty.”” Professor Borchardt, director of the Ger- 
man school at Cairo, in a learned article in The Independent calls this dis- 
covery of Dr, Sethe ‘‘an epoch-making discovery;” and well he may, 
for it brings us direct monumental evidence of three kings who had ex- 
isted in that blank period mentioned by Petrie. 

This discovery at Abydos, important as it was, has been surpassed by 
that at Negada, where, among other objects, was picked up a small ivory 
plate, richly carved with various scenes, and on w hich was inscribed the 
name of the monarch buried in that tomb. The syllabic value of these 
hieroglyphs designating the name is ‘‘Mn.” Thus, it is quite evident 
that we have at last discovered the tomb of this ancient king. We may 
well imagine the joy which thrilled Professor Sayce’s heart as he first 
had the opportunity of handling the bones of Menes, 

This fortunate find will add materially to our knowledge of Egyptian 
civilization in the remotest past, for it certainly takes us back to the 
fifth millennium before Christ. Menes was not a barbarian, but a mighty 
ruler of a people acquainted not only with the art of writing, construc- 
tion of buildings, and the manufacture of various articles in pottery and 
stone, but also with the finer works of the lapidary, carver, and gold- 
smith, Such perfection of workmanship proves clearly that Egyptian 
art did not begin with Menes, but that a long period of development had 
preceded such exquisite work. Dr. Borchardt well says that these 
various objects discovered in the tomb of Menes ‘‘ show such a fixity of 
style, and at the same time such a freedom of execution, that no arche- 
ologist without the report of the excavator would dare to proclaim them 
the oldest dated works of Egyptian art.” When we consider this per- 
fection of art in the time of Menes we shall cease to scoff at the claims of 
Amelineau that he has discovered the tomb of Osiris himself, who lived 
so far back in the prehistoric ages as to be classed, not with mortals, 
but with the immortal gods. These mute testimonies from the distant 
past should teach the destructive critic not to be so sure that Moses and 
the Hebrews of his times were little more than barbarians. 

Later Tombs. No sooner was the discovery of the tomb of Thothmes 
III made than another of still greater importance was announced by M. 
Loret, likewise at Thebes, namely, that of the sepulcher of Amenophis 
II, who lived about 1500 B. C. In a chamber on one side were the 


mummies of nine other kings, among them Amenophis III, Seti IT, the 
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Pharaoh of the Exodus (?), Rameses IV, VI, and VIII. Near the entrance 
to Amenophis’s tomb were found the bodies of a man, woman, and child, 
which were not mummified. This puzzles the Egyptologist. Is it pos- 
sible that they were human sacrifices, intended as servants for the mon- 
arch in the lower world? The mummy of Amenophis II was in a _per- 
fect state of preservation. The decorations of the tomb were very perfect ; 
indeed, the paintings were so fresh and bright as to make it almost 
incredible that they were executed more than three thousand years ago. 


HOMMEL AND THE CRITICS. 


THE course of Professor Fritz Hommel has caused no little annoyance 
to the liberal wing of higher critics, whose organs have recently severely 
criticised this learned archeologist and Assyriologist. The immediate 
occasion for these unfriendly attacks upon the Munich professor was 
the publication of a book from his pen, which was rendered into English 
about a year ago. We refer to The Ancient Hebrew Tradition. The 
English and American critics find, perhaps, more fault with the transla- 
tion than they do with the original work. They accuse the translators 
of having introduced many terms of disparagement and offense, and of 
having applied the same gratuitously to certain scholars. In short, they 
charge that the translation very often does not reproduce the original. 
Not only are the translators accused of apparent dishonesty, in order to 
support the conservative critics, but also the officers of that venerable 
and respectable institution, the Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge, are made partners in crime. We had believed all along that the 
attacks were unfounded. It is therefore most gratifying that Professor 
Hommel has come out over his own signature, as follows: 

‘‘T have been greatly surprised to notice that some English critics of 
my book—for example, the much-respected Rev. Buchanan Gray, in the 
September issue of the Expository Times—have ascribed certain trivial 
differences between the English version and the German original to the 
arbitrary action of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

‘To this I answer once for all that I read a clear revise of every sheet 
of the English translation, and that I possess a sufficient knowledge of 
English to warrant me fully in asserting that in no single instance has 
what I intended to say and to prove in my book failed to find its fitting 
and intended expression in the English translation. 

‘* As for the trifling discrepancies discovered by my reviewers, they are 
of such a subordinate character that I consider it quite superfluous to 
go into them. When, for instance, in the Preface the words, ‘ Au/fstel- 
lungen der sogenannten modernen Pentateuchkritik,’ ‘assertions of the so- 
called modern critics of the Pentateuch,’ were rendered ‘ cobweb theories 
of the so-called modern critics,’ this slight alteration met with my full 
approval, since in the text of the book I myself have more than once 
referred to the theories of Wellhausen in similar drastic terms.” 
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MISSIONARY REVIEW. 


HOW GERMAN WESLEYANS BECAME AMERICAN METHODISTS 


Tae Church has in many quarters heard Bishop Goodsell’s stirring 
account of the grand union of Wesleyan Methodism in Germany with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The bishop has given us the incidents 
connected with the culmination of events, without assuming the attitude 
of an historian. In the case of the transfer of our work in the Italian 
army to the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society the causes all lay on 
the surface, the chief one being that we had not the money nor the men 
to administer it. There was nothing marking the movement in the army 
that was not in accord with our economy ; there were no great underly- 
ing tendencies in either ourselves or the ‘‘ Italian band” that would 
have rendered it difficult for us to follow up and develop that work, It 
was a simple case of handing over to a sister society work which we 
could not do, but which the Wesleyan Society judged itself well equipped 
and able to perform. 

In the case of the amalgamation of the Wesleyan work of Germany 
with ours, however, the transfer was based on a history. It was the 
outgrowth of tendencies which had been long in operation. It was not 
because either our own or the Wesleyan work was not successful. Ger 
man Wesleyanism had grown from 2 preachers in 1860 to 32 in 1889; 
from 200 members to 2,308; from 30 Sunday schools to 2,573; and its con- 
tributions had advanced from $120 to $11,850. It had, like our own 
work in Germany, exerted a great influence over the spiritual and intel- 
lectual life of the Lutheran churches, and it had fought as bravely 
and as successfully as ourselves the battle of religious liberty within 
the German empire. It was not a failure, but a great success. German 
Wesleyanism was also fundamentally orthodox. Whatever Methodism 
in any part of the world owes to the Moravians for its conception of 
Christian life can scarcely be more distinctly and definitely traced than 
can Methodist orthodoxy in doctrine be traced to Bengel. Perhaps far 
more than the edited theses of the Articles of the Church of England, 
John Wesley’s Zxplanatory Notes upon the New Testament, which are prac- 
tically Bengel’s edited, have shaped the theological thought of the whole 
Methodism of the world. It may be that by the ordinary historian 
Bengel has scarcely been recognized as one of the founders of Metho- 
dism, but he has certainly given to it its type of exegesis. Wesleyan and 
American Methodism in Germany were therefore theologically one, and 
there was nothing in the type of religious life or biblical exposition in 
which the one antagonized the other, They thus had a common basis 
of unity as strong as that between British and American Methodism, so 


that these two things—the success of the Wesleyan missions and the 
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similarity of doctrinal and experimental thought and feeling—are not to be 
taken account of in this philosophical inquiry as to the causes of the 
union between the two Churches. All this had before been pointed out 
to British Methodism, and being merely negative in its character need 
scarcely have been traversed. 

A writer in the Methodist Recorder for July, 1897, aimed to summarize 
the internal tendencies of the two Methodisms in Germany which resulted 
in their coalition. There is nothing new in what he stated, but it is 
forceful and pertinent, and as coming from a Wesleyan source is essen- 
tially of interest and possibly of profit to us, if restated. One of the 
tendencies there mentioned as trivial, compared with others pointed out, 
was the difference in the hymnology of the Wesleyan and American 
movements in Germany. The Wesleyans had not caught the quick mu- 
sical movement of the more fugitive religious songs of the latter part of 
the century. The Wesleyan hymns had been translated, and the transla- 
tions were admirably made for the Wesleyanism of Germany by Dr. 
Lyth; but the Sunday schools, the revival services, and the entire Church 
life of American Methodism in Germany were inspirited and molded by a 
talented musical writer, E. Gebhard, who composed or naturalized the 
same modern Church music which was quickening the pace in all religious 
campaigns in America. Gebhard did for the time and the conditions 
something like what Charles Wesley did for the original movement of 
Methodism. Not that it was stately, but that it was timely. Incidentally 
another fact is mentioned, that several of the leaders among the preachers 
of German Wesleyanism were by birth and training of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and naturally enough were disposed to ‘‘ apply prin- 
ciples that were enunciated from different circumstances to their own.” 
This, however, was but typical of the general influence exerted by the 
reflex tide of immigration of Germans from the Methodist churches of 
America on Germany itself. America, the writer says, has been a rich 
Hinterland to German American Methodism, from which it derived both 
men and money on a more liberal scale than was possible from England. 
All this, however, is merely incidental in the estimation of the writer 
whom we are following. He declares that from the first the American 
mission differed from the British mission ‘‘in two important respects, the 
personnel of its directors and the nature of its basis of operations.” In 
evolving these points he pays a compliment to Dr. William Nast, a 
fellow-student of Strauss, converted in America, but returning to his 
native land, who became the chief agent in founding German Methodism, 
German Wesleyanism, on the contrary, had for its founder C. G. Miil- 
ler, a stirring evangelist, and of thoroughgoing personal Christian ex- 
perience, but untrained in the schools. Our writer says: ‘‘ At the head 
of ‘our work’ during its first formative period was a peasant saint; at 
the head of the American work God puta scholar saint. Saints are 
saints; but for Church building give me Paul, who was Saul of the Uni- 
versity of Tarsus, against all the untrained Galilean apostles of the Lord.” 
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The next point of contrast he makes is that the American mission ‘‘ has 
been a town mission overflowing into the country, and ours a country 
revival slowly battering the gates of the godless city... . Our work was 
fortwenty or thirty yearsa kind of aftermath on the meadows of South 
German pietism; America found more virgin soil in the less religious 
North.” 

In stating the balance of advantage in favor of the American system 
being applied in Germany he says it is represented by two great ideas, 
decentralization and federation. He says, ‘‘ If anywhere, then in Ger- 
many, the presiding elder has vindicated the institution of presbyterian 
episcopacy,” which he thinks especially congenial to German presiding 
elders, As to the quantity and quality of liberty under the two systems, 
he frankly admits that the American form of what he calls ‘‘ aggregative 
independence ” is far more stimulating than the ‘‘ English imperial sys- 
tem.” He calls the American bishop an autocrat; but as he is nonresi- 
dent on the Continent the presiding elder becomes an influential inter- 
preter. Under the Wesleyan system, he says, ‘‘ the English chairman isa 
resident proconsul without a linguistic buffer, but often with a linguis- 
tic hedge between him and his brethren.” He does not quite think these 
things ought to count for much in Church organization, but admits that 
practically they do enter into the consideration. 


THE RELIGIOUS FUTURE OF JAPAN. 

Wuat the religious future of Japan is to be seems to be a subject of 
very wide interest and some earnest discussion in that country. Mr. 
Arthur May Knapp ina recently published work, Feudal and Modern 
Japan, affirms that the Japanese nation will never become Christian, but 
that ‘‘ religiously and politically Japan will remain the unconquered 
island realm.” The Japan 7imes indorses this prediction, but the Rev. 
Mr. Snodgrass wants to know the reason why, and the Japan Weekly 
Mail, in an editorial, observes, ‘‘So do we. So does everybody,” The 
article says that Mr. Knapp’s prediction implies the victory of national 
prejudice over the forces of reason, and it does not believe that Japan’s 
honor is concerned in upholding the cause of error. It says: ‘‘ Political 
independence is a very fine thing, but moral independence is a much 
finer... . There are no distinctions of race where truth is concerned. If 
the truth is embodied in Christian doctrine Christian doctrine will win 
the day.” It declares that it is historically false to say that Japan is re- 
ligiously an unconquered realm. Japan was conquered by Buddhism 
twelve centuries ago, and Buddhism is an alien creed. The Buddhism 
that now sways Japan is no more indigenous than the doctrine of the 
Nazarene, and the acceptance of Buddhism puts Japan’s nationalism to a 
strain far greater than its subjection to Christianity would. Christianity, 
the editor says, attempts no sacrifice of any national sentiment. It teaches, 
‘*Fear God. Honor the king.” The Mai? asserts that there was an emi- 
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nent prospect of Christianization of the whole people in the seventeenth 
century, but it does not follow, because those who accepted it were 
driven at the point of the sword to trample on the cross, that the present 
generation has inherited any such spirit of vicious fanaticism. It tells 
the people that the moral attitude of all should be one of frank inquiry, 
and that Japan cannot retire into a shell of self-complacency and close 
her ears to the echoes of the great controversy in which all the unlimited 
sarnestness of the civilized world is‘engaged; and it concludes its able 
editorial by saying, ‘‘It is either pitiable bigotry or a most insulting 
libel to say that this country is beyond the reach of any religious in- 
fluence coming from the West.” 


THE NEW POLICY. 

ANOTHER word is in place about the policy of missionary reinforce- 
ment brought forward by Bishop Thoburn in the number for January, 
1898; by Dr. Leonard in the May number; and in this department, No- 
vember, 1896, and May, 1898. This proposal to send forward all duly 
qualified applicants to the field without regard to the condition of the 
missionary treasury, like every important change, ought to be duly con- 
sidered before being adopted by any society. Yet there is something 
inspiring in it, something which challenges a vigorous faith and is calcu- 
lated to kindle enthusiasm. The Baptist Missionary Union is looking 
this policy squarely in the face. In answer to the question why they do 
not send more men to the field when so many applicants are ready to go 
it replies that many of these are counseled not to go to the foreign field 
because of their impaired health, advanced years, or insufficient prepara- 
tion. They say it is obligatory on them to care for men and women al- 
ready on the field before increasing the number in the service. They are 
not willing to send them on special contributions given for that specific 
object unless these donations are not drawn from the usual contributions. 
They frankly challenge the churches to divide the responsibility with 
them, and to agree to send forward all approved candidates ‘‘in propor- 
tion as the permanent ratio of increase in funds will warrant,” and they 
will place these candidates before the churches and appeal for special 
contributions to send them to the front, on these conditions. This is 
not a juggle of words. It contains a distinct assurance of desire to 
evolve some practical method to meet the providential fact of so many 
student volunteers and others offering themselves for foreign service. 
The Union will hold itself obligated to examine into the qualifications 
of all applicants presenting themselves, be these few or many. It will 
endeavor to judge of the divine call to this work in every case. Having 
to the best of their godly judgment enrolled such candidates as would 
seem adapted and qualified for foreign missionary work, they promise 
to put these specifically before the churches and to throw on the churches 
the responsibility of their remaining at home. 
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FOREIGN OUTLOOE. 


SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT. 


Max Reischle. Whatever one may think of the Ritschlian theology, 
taken as a whole, there can be no question that its adherents are firm be- 
lievers in the supernatural character of Christianity. This is made very 
apparent in a recent pamphlet by Reischle entitled Christenthum und 
Entwickelungsgedanke (Christianity and the Evolutionary Theory), Leip- 
zig, J. C. B. Mohr, 1898. The author discusses many vital questions in re- 
lation to Christ. He accepts without hesitation the development of the 
self-consciousness of Jesus, the only question in his mind being whether 
there was such a development during his public ministry. But the 
important point is whether the attainment of his self-consciousness is 
psychologically explicable. This Reischle denies, on the ground that 
the external conditions in which Jesus was placed do not account for 
his originality. For the peculiarity of his Messianic consciousness we 
have nothing analogous in ourselves. We are brought in Christ face to 
face with the inexplicable fact of his certainty of a special relationship 
to God. So also the appearance of Jesus in the world cannot be traced 
to any process of human generation. His capacities were such as to for- 
bid this. It is indeed possible that God so planned the world that Jesus 
should appear at the appointed time by the operation of causes God 
placed in the world; but this is a mere possibility, and it is equally pos- 
sible that we have in Jesus something not posited by God in the original 
plan of the world. Such a possibility is not excluded by the doctrine of 
the conservation of energy, which is confined to the physical realm, is a 
postulate, and is not without further ado to be extended into the realm 
of mind. Equally true is it that in the Old Testament prophets we have 
an enlightenment which, indeed, is not without its connection with the 
religious views of their times, but which those views cannot account 
for. So also the individual Christian life is a growth, a development; 
but, whatever may be the forces which human aid can afford in bringing 
one under the influence of the Gospel, it isonly through Christ that one 
becomes a Christian, and how this process is accomplished we do not 
know. Yet it is not the inexplicable character of this new life which 
makes us certain that it is of God, but the contents of the same. We 
experience through Christ a qualitatively different tendency of mind and 
heart in comparison with that which we receive from our relation to the 
world, and as a result of our own impulses and inclination. Such a 
change is the conversion of a human being, the new birth, the creation 
of a new life by the power of God. The whole processof attaining and 
developing this new life is, however, by the realization of our eternal, 


divinely appointed destiny, by the progressive development of a 
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divine purpose as it relates to man—even God’s plan of salvation for 
the believer. So the conclusion of Reischle is that if the teleological 
idea is made prominent we can utilize the evolutionary theory; but that 
if it be ignored it is incapable of explaining the facts of the Christian 
religion, and hence must be abandoned. 


F. C. Krarup. The Danes are furnishing some of the world’s best 
thinkers, as witness Harold Héffding. In Krarup Denmark has another 
good representative, though his views are diametrically opposed in im- 
portant respects to those of Héffding. He antagonizes all those systems 
of ethics which attempt to prove that a complete recognition of the ideal 
values of life is not dependent upon religious presuppositions, and holds 
that no progress can be made in ethical theory which is not based on re- 
ligion. His views on these subjects have recently been translated into 
German, in a book entitled Grundriss der christlichen Ethik (Outlines of 
Christian Ethics), Freiburg i. B., J.C. B. Mohr, 1897, It is a peculiarity 
of his opinions that in the discussion of ethical problems he regards it 
unnecessary to assume or to establish any definite theory relative to the 
freedom of the will. He affirms that the theoretical investigation of the 
problem of the will belongs, not to ethics, but to metaphysics, Ethics 
is a practical science which needs only to hold fast to the freedom of 
choice as an actual fact. Nevertheless, the moral law points to a given 
reality in the sense that it presupposes the supersensuous nature of man. 
He admits that the morai law in and of itself needs no external support; 
but if the moral law is to be carried out in practice it must have the aid 
of an external authority. Morality can do nothing but make us sensible 
of our obligations, it can only command. Religion strengthens us for 
duty. But only an ethical religion in the highest sense can thus aid 
morality; and in Christianity we have such a religion, which furnishes 
us with the idea of the living God, the perfect personality, other than 
which the God of Christianity cannot be conceived. Still, the decisive 
point for the determination of what is good or bad is not to be sought 
in a relation to religion, but in a relation to the moral law. Krarup 
is certainly in error when he assumes that the moral law needs no rein- 
forcements from without. That aside from any confessedly religious 
considerations the moral law is still binding upon some men is true; 
though it is uncertain whether they have as completely rid themselves of 
religious influences as they imagined, But, allow as we may the unaided 
force of the moral law, it lacks the energy necessary to impel men to ac- 
tion under all circumstances. Besides, the moral law receives its definite 
content in a large measure from religious beliefs. This is clear from the 
fact that the larger the place religion occupies in the mind of anyone the 
wider the scope of those things which are held to fall within the realm 
of the morally obligatory. Every phase of morality depends for its effi- 
ciency upon religion. 
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RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 

Evangelische Apologetik (Evangelical Apologetics). By E. G. 
Steude. Gotha, F. A. Perthes, 1892. Perhaps there is no man in Ger- 
many to-day whose standing as an apologist is so high as that of Steude. 
For years he has, so far as we may judge by his published works, given 
almost exclusive attention to the apologetic side of theology. Particu- 
larly has he studied the metes and bounds and the best methods of apol- 
ogy. It is interesting, therefore, to note how he has pri ceeded in the work 
before us. He regards apologetics as a branch of practical theology, 
having for its purposes not so much the defense of Christianity as in- 
struction in its defense. Apologetics teaches the science and art of apol- 
ogy. According to him the spirit and method of apology are to be 
gathered chiefly from the actual instances of attack and defense re- 
corded in the New Testament. Judged by this standard it must neglect 
no kind of assault which is made upon Christianity, and must meet these 
assaults according to their own nature. It is demanded of apology that 
it be conducted in the spirit of love, truth, and joy. The one thing 
that apology has to demonstrate is that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God, nothing more and nothing less. Having thus in the first eighty-two 
pages portrayed the specific task of apologetics, Steude proceeds in the 
next fifty-six pages to show how the objections and doubts concerning 
the divine sonship of Jesus can be met. Turning now to the more posi- 
tive side of apologetics, he gives us forty-five pages to show that apology 
must produce the proof that through Jesus, and him only, the deepest 
needs of man are perfectly satisfied. At this point he takes up th 
essential points ' which he wishes to establish, and gives us a full discus- 
sion and demonstration of the sinlessness and resurrection of Jesus, of his 
miracles, and of the divine providence. He concludes with a com- 
parison of Christianity and the historical religions, such as Buddhism 
and Mohammedanism, and of Christianity and modern proposed substi- 
tutes. There may be room for some difference of opinion as to whether 
Steude has everywhere pursued the climacteric course; but it is evident 
that he felt the necessity of getting the objections to Christianity out of 
the way before he undertook a setting forth of its essential elements and 
advantages. In other words, following a wise method, he has given us 
the negative side first, and the positive setting forth of Christian posi- 
tions last. Had his object been to write a work on Christian evidences 
he would have carried out this idea with complete consistency. There 
was less necessity that he should do so in this work, whose principal pur- 
pose is to aid the reader in specific cases of difficulty, rather than to 
form a continuous argument. It is worthy of note that Balfour in his 
powerful work on The Foundations of Belief also begins with the consid 
eration of the arguments which are to be offered on the negative side. 


The advantages of this method will commend it more and more to 


writers on evidences, 
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Luther's “heiliges ” Leben und “ heiliger” Tod (Luther’s “Saintly ” 
Life and ‘‘Saintly” Death). By J. A. Kleis (from the Norwegian 
of J. Olaf). Mainz, F. Kirchheim, 1896. We introduce this book, not 
for its worth, but to illustrate the tactics of certain Roman Catholic 
controversialists against Protestantism. Their weapon is slander of the 
dead, who cannot answer back. We have said before that the slander 
of the dead should be more severely punishable by law than slander of 
the living. The frequency and effrontery with which Romanist writers 
falsify the facts of Luther’s life demand rebuke. The decent, truth- 
loving portion of the Roman Catholic Church should stamp out such a 
method of warfare, which can work only harm to their own cause. The 
book under consideration trifles with the character of Luther by the very 
word ‘‘saintly,” which is used ironically. We are the slowest of all to 
defend all that Luther thought and expressed, whether by word or act. 
Some of his utterances are certainly to be regretted, as when he tolerated 
the bigamy of Philip of Hesse. But it has become customary in the last 
few years for Roman Catholic writers to defy all honor and truth in their 


attempt to defame the character of the great leader of the German Refor- 
mation. This book, for example, accuses Luther of being a cynic, a 
hypocrite, a victim of drunkenness, and a user of obscene language; of 
having consented in one of his sermons to the right of a wife to break 
her marriage vows; and of being the father of a child born to Catharine 
von Bora fourteen days after her marriage to Luther. To this latter ac- 
cusation belongs not even the appearance of truth; for there was no child 
born to Catharine von Bora under the circumstances thus described. Kleis 
accuses Luther of saying that a good priest must have a handsome ap- 
pearance, to please womanly taste. What Luther did say was that six 
things belong to the preacher whom the world approves: 1. That he be 
learned; 2. That he bea good speaker; 3. That he be eloquent; 4. That 
he be a handsome person whom the girls and young ladies may be fond 
of; 5. That he take no money, but that he be a free giver; 6. That he 
speak what people gladly hear. This is a fair sample of Kleis’s historical 
method, Luther describes what the world likes in a preacher; Kleis 
ascribes the ideal to Luther himself. Luther was perhaps coarse at 
times, as judged by our standards, but he was not an impure man. The 
coarseness he did exhibit should be judged, not by the standards of to- 
day, but by those which prevailed in his own time. This would cast 
no very pleasing light upon the influence of Romanism during the 
thousand years when it held sole supremacy over the continent of 
Europe. One of the worst features of Kleis’s case is that he published 
this work after the discovery was announced that the famous ‘‘report 
of a citizen of Mansfield,” relative to Luther’s death, was written by the 
Romanist apothecary Johann Landau, who was a witness of Luther's 
decease, and whose testimony proves beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that Luther did not commit suicide, but died a natural death, as is the 
usual record of Church history. 
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RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL. 

Young Men’s League of the German State Church. The young 
people’s movement has not been confined to America, although it has 
here attained its most phenomenal success. As in everything else in 
Germany, so in the work among Christian young people there is a sad 
division of the forces. Sut now there are propositions to change the 
methods of the particular organizations mentioned above. Hitherto the 
principal feature of the League has been scriptural study. Other features 
have not been neglected—as the social, literary, gymnastic—but that 
which has attracted the majority of the youth to membership and coop- 
eration has been Bible study of a directly religious kind. Now this or- 
ganization is about fifty years old, and has about seventy thousand young 
men in its ranks—a small per cent of all the German young men, indeed, 
yet most of the growth has been in the last two years, It should be 
noted that if this were a mixed league of young men and young women 
there would probably be about four hundred thousand instead of seventy 
thousand members. So that in point of membership it is not insignifi- 
cant, especially as the ages range from fourteen to twenty. The propo- 
sition for new methods is that, instead of making the religious element 
so prominent, the more secular phases should be emphasized, in the hope 
of attracting larger numbers of young men; and the present method is 
criticised as too pietistic, Some of the best friends of the League admit 
that the formula by which its work is expressed by so many, ‘‘ The 
evangelization of young men by converted young men,” is too reli- 
giously zealous. If there is anything that the average German State 
Church member fears it is over-zeal in the cause of Christ. Still, these 
friends of present methods point out that in a State Church there must 
be something to gratify the social-religious instincts, that its Bible studies 
are more largely attended than any other exercises of the League, and 
that, though some so conduct these exercises as to make them weari- 
some, experience has proved it more easy to interest young men in Bible 
study than in any other form of instruction. 


Condition and Activity of the Waldenses in Italy. While up to 1848 
the Waldenses were barely tolerated, from that time to this they have 
been aggressively at work spreading the Gospel in Italy. In 1896 they 
had 5,419 bona fide church members, with congregations in various places 
ranging in attendance from fifty to two hundred. They have a standing 
committee on evangelization which controls the establishment of new 
churches and stations, the former of which in 1896 numbered forty-nine, 
while of the latter there were forty-three. Their method of work is to 
send a colporteur to a place, who sees that the Bibles distributed are 
also read. When in any locality a few desire to become members of the 


Waldensian Church the committee sends evangelists who with primitive 


simplicity propagate the Gospel. Before being received into the Church 
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each person must take a catechetical course. When the number of 


’ 


genuine members reaches thirty the ‘‘station” is transformed into a 
church congregation with an ordained pastor. They also employ as 
agencies Sunday and day and night schools. It is a singular fact that 


Sicily is the most successful field for Waldensian evangelistic endeavor. 


The Woman Question in Germany. In appearance this question is 
somewhat different in Germany from what it is in this country, though 
it is essentially the same, The leaders in the Church have taken it up in 


’ of woman is bound to 


earnest. They feel that the ‘‘ emancipation’ 
come, and it is merely a question whether atheistic or materialistic 
principles shall control the movement, or whether it shall be guided by 
Christians, At the recent twenty-ninth congress for Inner Missions, held 
in Bremen, the question received thorough treatment. It was proposed 
to pass a resolution which should be the deathblow to female ‘‘ emanci- 
pation.” But the wiser heads plainly see that no resolution that any 
body of men can pass will check that movement. Against the proposi- 
tion, also, the point was made that such a resolution would have one of 
two effects on the Christian women who are engaged in the movement, 
either one of which would be dangerous. If it succeeded in persuading 
the Christian women to withdraw from the movement it would un- 
questionably leave it to take a purely antichristian direction, If, on the 
other hand, the effect should be, as it might, to alienate the Christian 
emancipationists from the Church it would be just as bad. The discus- 
sion brought out repeatedly the admission that the Gospel does not offer 
any principle opposed to the demands of those engaged in the movement, 
but that it is as possible as it is necessary to give the movement a Chris- 
tian character. 

The German Inner Mission and the Work among Seamen. It is in- 
teresting to know that although this work has been successful only since 
1884 its beginnings were made as early as 1844, and continued—though 
ina disconnected way—in 1849, 1850, 1854, and 1867, after which there 
was almost nothing attempted for about seventeen years. In 1884 the 
mission to the German seamen of Scotland was established, and in 1885 
a similar mission for England and Wales. These were united in 1889. 
In the same year a book for private devotions, to be used by seamen, 
was published. Missions were opened in Scandinavia in 1885; in Hol- 
land and Genoa, Italy, in 1892; and in Shanghai, China, in 1895. The 
present emperor has been one of the warmest friends of this work, and 
by his consent Prince Henry, who is at the head of the German navy, 
undertook the protectorate of the entire work. Perhaps to Pastor 
Harms, of Sunderland, more than any other belongs the credit of fur- 
thering this excellent cause, which has now grown to such proportions 
that at the recent twenty-ninth general congress for Inner Missions it 
was made one of the three principal topics for consideration, 
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SUMMARY OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


In the contention of the nations for the ownership of the East the 
United States for the first time in its history now appears to have become a 
serious participant. For this reason the reader of current periodical 
iterature will be particularly attracted to the article of Henry M. Stan- 
ley, M.P., on the influence of Great Britain in Asia and the present 
jeopardy to peace, as published in the Nineteenth Century for June. 
This article, which he entitles ‘‘ ‘Splendid Isolation,’ or What?” is a 
vigorous protest against the supineness of England in regard to Eastern 
matters, and an unexpressed wish for the increase of British authority 
throughout oriental territory. ‘* Take any recent question—Armenia, 

aw 


Turkey, Crete, or Greece ’—he says, “and note the effect of our isola- 


1 * 41 
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tion. We succeeded in nothing that concerned either of them. The 
massacres of Armenia continued in spite of our protests and Guildhall 
ed and upheld in its contumacy. 


King George persevered in his foolish enterprise despite friendly 





warnings. Turkey was encoura 


advice, The Cretan question is not yet settled. The Dual Alliance 


professed to see a selfish design in all that we proposed; the Triple 
Alliance assumed the indifferent rdle and said, ‘The whole Eastern 
question was not worth the bones of a single Pomeranian grenadier.’ 
The threat of Russia to meet coercive measures toward Turkey with 
force paralyzed us, for behind Russia was France. We were indeed 
‘splendidly isolated.’” Of the contest of the European nations for a 
partition in China Mr. Stanley has also something to say, nor is it to 
the credit of his own government. He writes: ‘I regard Russia’s 
acquisition of the main bulk of China as beyond our power—in our 
splendid isolation—to prevent, and have no doubt that France, who is 
to-day as near to the Upper Yangtse as Shinking is to Peking, will ac- 
quire the possession of the upper valley of the great river. When Rus- 
sia will have made the Celestials subservient to her in the manner she 
has made the Tartars of the Eastern and Western steppes, and has by their 
help reached her southerly goal and united her forces with those of 
France, what will happen to the China bordering on the Eastern and 
Yellow seas? I think Germany should be as interested in this question 


as we are.” France, also, in Africa, ‘‘insouciant and reckless” has 





‘*planted herself without right or logical reason” directly in the 


path of Great Britain. As to an Anglo-Saxon Alliance Mr. Stanley 


thinks that though there will always be a moral union ‘‘it will take 


many years of strenuous striving to make it areal one.” Or, still more 
strongly expressing his conviction, he declares that ‘‘ages may elapse ” 


before the English ‘‘ideal of inseparable brotherhood with America can 


become a solid and enduring reality.” And, as for permanent harmony 
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between the nations, his solution is in these words: ‘‘ The Triple Alli- 
ance, supported by the military and naval strength of Great Britain, 
backed by the moral support of the United States, and by the military 
and naval forces of Japan, appears to me the only way by which the 
peace of the world can be secured, this nightmare of war dispelled, 
and this eternal agitation effectually stopped.” Or, otherwise, so far at 
least as England is concerned, the alternatives are before her of ‘‘an 
active and obstinate resistance to the Dual Alliance or a groveling 
quiescence with curtailment of empire and decline of power.” He who 
would read the signs of the times cannot pass by this semi-prophetic 
paper of the distinguished explorer and member of Parliament. 


Acarnst the pessimistic cry that the pulpit has entered upon its 
decline and tends to final decay Dr. N. D. Hillis, of Chicago, enters his 
protest in the Bibliotheca Sacra for July. His article is entitled ‘‘ Place 
of the Pulpit in Modern Life and Thought.” Though it has come to 
pass that ‘‘the very atmosphere of life is so charged with information 
as almost to compel wisdom in the intelligent and forbid illiteracy in 
the stupid,” yet men of thought ‘‘are not troubled lest some agency 
arise to dispossess the pulpit.” Preaching, Dr. Hillis affirms, is ‘‘ man- 
making, man-mending, and character-building.” Its genius is ‘ truth 
in personality.” Entering into ‘‘ the secret holy of holies,” where travel, 
books, friends, and occupation may not come, it plies men with ‘the 
eternal principles of duty and destiny, so as to give warmth to the 
frigid, wings to the dull and low-flying, clarity to reason, accuracy to 
moral judgment, force to aspiration, and freedom to faith.” Hence the 
ministry is not an easy profession. No other makes so many and severe 
demands. ‘‘The pew of to-day,” writes Dr. Hillis, ‘‘is wiser than the 
pulpit of yesterday. The time has come when the preacher must be a 
universal scholar. He must make himself an expert in social reform; 
master the facts as to illiteracy, vice, and crime ; study the tenement 
house question, [and also] all social movements in connection with settle- 
ments and methods of Christian work. He must carry his studies into 
physiology and hygiene, to note how low and abnormal physical condi- 
tions affect the conscience and the spiritual state. Giving up the theo- 
logical reading with which the clergymen of a former generation have 
made the people acquainted, he must study history, politics, the rise of 
law and free institutions, the movements of art, the history of philoso- 
phy, and, above all else, no facts in connection with science must be 
permitted to escape his notice. For his illustrations he must draw 
from the sciences of stars and stones and animals and plants. To keep 
step with his work he must read each month some review that deals 
with the general plans, ... the review upon finance, upon reform, 
upon labor, upon education, upon his own special problems, not forget- 
ting the foreign quarterlies and magazines. In addition to all this there 
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will be at least a hundred volumes each year that he must go through 
thoroughly, if possible, or hurriedly, if crowded.” Nor is this all. 
But the public duties and demands upon the minister, as shown by Dr. 
Hillis, are immeasurably taxing. Well may one shrink uncalled from 
such charges. Yet for the called there is no profession offering ‘‘such 
liberty and personal freedom.” And for such there can be nothing but a 
hearing, though they illustrate but feebly the many excellencies that 
mark the pulpit work of the distinguished writer of this article. 


Fiction, shows the Edinburgh Review for April, has of late been em- 
ployed by American writers to portray the American character, Ina 
running analysis which is most entertaining the writer gives the outline 
of various works of romance which have been published since 1882. 
Fifteen books of the sort are enumerated and estimated under the gen- 
eral title of ‘‘ Novels of American Life.” Miss Wilkins, the article 
says, ‘‘sometimes recalls Hawthorne.” She has ‘‘studied her New 
England folk to the marrow of their bones, and she portrays them, as an 
artist should, unsparingly, yet lovingly—perhaps, in her artist’s desire 
for unity of effect, insisting almost too much upon certain leading quali- 
ties. Yet the essential features of her New England folk are not merely 
local ; one recognizes behind the New England farmer that hard 
foundation upon which is built up the most composite of all types—the 
modern American, Will and conscience are the qualities which domi- 
nate in her stories like passions ; they run to tragic or grotesque excesses, 
as in other races love or the fighting instinct will do; they merge into 
one another, and the passion for self-assertion becomes only another 
form of dogged resolution in carrying out a purely individual concep- 
tion of duty.” Illumination, or, The Damnation of Theron Ware, by Har- 
old Frederic, is, in the judgment of the reviewer, ‘‘a great novel ’—an 
estimate which may be most rigorously disputed, not only on grounds 
of moral teaching but also for defectiveness of plot, untruthfulness to 
life, and distortion of Methodism. James Lane Allen’s Choir Invisible 
is described by the reviewer as ‘‘a beautiful work.” Its true interest 
lies in its Kentucky background. ‘It is in a singular style that Mr. 
Allen sets out his pictures—singular, deliberate, perhaps overladen with 
a too obvious pomp of epithet—but it suggests no less a master than 
As for Stephen Crane the article regards with limita- 


” 


Chateaubriand. 
tions his youthful and ambitious genius. After quoting one of his lurid 
battle narrations it says: ‘‘Mr. Crane’s description of war does not 
convince like Mr. Kipling’s, in so far as it describes the emotions ; it 
shows entirely false beside what we should take for the touchstone in 
these matters—Sir Charles Napier’s account of his experiences at Co- 
runna. In so farasit aims at rendering external impressions of sight, it 
seems to us radically bad art, because it tries to do with words what 


should be done with lines and colors. It may be confidently said that 
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no one unacquainted with the methods of modern impressionist art on 
canvas will see the pictures that Mr. Crane is trying to convey; and 
those who are acquainted with them will see that he sees the thing, not 
directly, but, as it were, translated into paint.” The conclusion of the 
whole article, as regards the school of American novelists, is that it is 
‘‘ rich in widely varied excellence of matter and widely varied range of 
interest.” 

TuE following table of contents is found in the New World for June: 
‘Christianity as the Future Religion of India,” by Protap Chunder 
Mozoomdar; ‘‘Solomon in Tradition and in Fact,” by B. W. Bacon; 
‘* Aspects of Personality,” by Frederic Gill; ‘‘The Genesis of the Occi- 
dental Nature-Sense,” by H. S. Nash; ‘‘ Revelation and Discovery,” by 
C. E. St. John; ‘‘ A New Form of Theism,” by J. E. Russell; ‘‘ Joseph 
Henry Allen,” by J. W. Chadwick; ‘‘ The True History of the Reign of 
Nero,” by C. P. Parker; ‘‘ The Significance of Sacrifice in the Homeric 
Poems,” by Arthur Fairbanks. The writer of the first article will not 
venture to say what the name of India’s coming religion will be. 
‘But one thing issure: this future religion of India, this fusion of Hin- 
duism and Christianity, will have one substance, one spirit, one life, 
one destiny, one God.” The third article treats of personality in the 
universe, in history, and in the deity. The fifth article is based upon 
nine books of recent issue, treating of various phases of theological 
thought. It is keenly discriminating between discovery and revela- 
tion. ‘* While all honor is given to our great discoverers of truth, let 
it be understood by all men that when every land has been accurately 
mapped, and its creatures described; when every star has been num- 
bered and its elements defined; when every principle of science has 
been formulated, and every system of philosophy has been heard and 
considered, even then all this can stand but for foundations, begin- 
nings of the guidance we need for the eternal lives we must live. Thus 
is Christianity, man’s use of discovery, a broader thing than science, 
man’s formulating of the revealed thinking of God.” The eighth arti- 
cle is evidently suggested by Quo Vadis, and in running story outlines 
the career of Nero. The writer of the final article believes that the sig- 
nificance of sacrifice in the Homeric poems is not only “ political,” but 
also expressive of ‘‘ man’s obedience to the divine authority, his sense of 
dependence on the divine power, and his trust in the favor of his God.” 


Reavers of the Chautauguan must appreciate from month to month 
its variety and sparkle. The June number is inferior to none of its pre- 
decessors. It includes illustrated articles on ‘‘The Principal Cities of 
Holland,” ‘‘ The Beauty of Early Wild Flowers,” ‘‘The United States 
and Hawaii. II,” and ‘‘ The Navy of the United States.” Besides these 
there is much more of value which may not be mentioned. 

43—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. XIV. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


Studies in Comparative Theology. By Rev. GEORGE H. TREVER, Ph.D., D.D, 12mo, pp. 432. 

Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings. New York: Eaton & Mains. Price, cloth, $1.20. 

To President Warren, of Boston University, the author gratefully and 
affectionately dedicates these six lectures which were delivered before 
the students of Lawrence University, Appleton, Wis. The range 
and order of the lectures are indicated in their titles: ‘‘The Vedic 
Religion and Primitive Revelation,” ‘‘ The Candle of Asia and the Sun 
of the World,” ‘‘ Zoroaster and Moses,” ‘‘ The Religion of Abraham’s 
Boyhood Home,” ‘‘The Sphinx’s Cry for Light,” and ‘‘The Voice of 
the Gospei to Other Religions.” The book is replete with well-digested 
information and grows in interest to the last chapter, which is the best, 
the chapter one should read if he had time for only one. The first lec- 
ture opens thus: ‘‘ When Anglo-Saxon and Hindu met in conflict on 
India’s coral strand it was one of the most dramatic and thrilling scenes 
in history. . . . It was brother meeting brother after years of separation, 
far from the old homestead—years in which no tidings of either had 
reached the other. What! the little, subtle, mystical, dreamy Hindu, 
the brother of the stalwart, practical Englishman? How do we know 
this? India herself could never tell us so by any written history, for 
she has none. The Chinese have annals running back thousands of 
years; the Egyptians had the veritable scribbler’s itch, writing the 
most trivial events of daily life on imperishable stone; but the Hindu 
seems to have been utterly deficient in the historic sense. ... The 
scholar of that torrid clime dreams away his hours in the midst of intel- 
lectual problems. He labors hard to measure the immeasurable, to cir- 
cumscribe the absolute. Compared with such recondite speculations 
the common affairs of life are mere bits of foam or ripples on the bound- 
less ocean. The most unhistorical people on earth, they cared more for 
the grammatical minutie of their sacred books, or for the subtleties of 
metaphysics, than for their whole past history. Therefore, historically 
considered, the literature of India is a blank and barren waste... . 
The only date in its entire history of which we can be sure is found by 
the help of the Greeks. ...How then do we know that Hindu and 
Englishman are close blood relations? How?... Suppose you are a 
Sanskrit scholar. You are also familiar with the tongue of ancient 
Persia, with the Greek, Latin, old Irish, and Slavonic, You are read- 
ing one of these old Hindu books. You come across the Sanskrit 
word dama, meaning house. You say, ‘Why, that is almost the same 
as the old Persian word for house.’ Yes, and the Greek is domos, and 


the Latin domus, and the Slavonic is dome, and in our English we have 
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domestic or household affairs. Would not that come almost as a revela- 
tion to you? You read farther, and you find similar resemblances in 
the words for father, mother, brother, daughter, boat, roof, door, 
horse, ox, cow, and a score of other words, Then you perceive that 
the grammatical constructions also show similar likenesses. The con- 
viction is forced upon you, ‘ Certainly these languages must be daugh- 
ters of one mother tongue.’ These words have been compared to the 
watchwords of soldiers. We challenge the seeming stranger, and 
whether he answer with the lips of a Greek, German, Englishman, 
Roman, old Persian, Irishman, or Hindu, we see that he belongs to our 
own company. As early as 3000 B. C., when Chaldea and Egypt are 
still in early youth, we see a people dwelling in western Asia or eastern 
Europe whom modern science calls Aryans, and who spoke that primi- 
tive mother tongue.” Various bands from this ancient people emigrated 
from time to time into many lands and poured their blood into the 
veins of the peoples who retain in speech many words which have 
roots in one common primitive language, The author then proceeds to 
speak of the Hindu branch of that ancient family, and to study its 
religion as set forth in the four Vedas, the Rig, the Sama, the Yajur, 
and the Atharva. Watching those Vedic men of the ancient days wor- 
shiping their divinities, he says: ‘‘ Could the modern mind, so sobered 
and saddened by its long search after truth, so sick of religious contro- 
versy as to be almost in fear of religion itself, and almost to feel skep- 
tical of the worth and wisdom of humanity—could such a mind get a 
living picture of that ancient age, it would seem like a vision of a sweet 
and winsome childhood. We hear the Vedic man speak of his gods 
with refreshing simplicity. He strongly believes in the Golden Rule, 
at any rate as applied to Deity. One poet courageously tells Agni, the 
god of fire, that if he, the bard, were god, he would be the more gen- 
erous deity of the two. ‘Wert thou a mortal and I an immortal, I 
would not abandon thee to malediction and misery. My worshipers 
should be neither poor, nor distressed, nor wretched.’ Another says to 
his deity, ‘ Were I lord over as much as thou, I would not leave a man 
that praised me to want.’ This is a very common human weakness, 
Many a person acts to-day as if he thought he could be a better deity 
than the Almighty, only he has not the courage so frankly to say so.” 
These protests are less reverent than the tombstone inscription : 
“ Here lie I, Martin Elginbrod, 
Have mercy on my soul, Lord God ; 


As I would do, were I Lord God, 
And thou wert Martin Elginbrod.”’ 


Writing of the spirit manifested by Paul in his sermon to the Athenians, 
the author says: ‘‘ The Gospel sees in religion, of whatever type, not a 
meaningless freak of nature, which, by the way, is but another expres- 
sion for the almost profane phrase, ‘caprice of God,’ In the religious 
soul the Gospel sees not a tormented Tantalus, deluded and mocked in 
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his torture; in religion it sees not something imposed from without 
upon the man by shrewd priest or selfish king; not some fungus growth 
foreign to his nature, which the sharp knife of culture will in time cut 
away; not a baseless phantom of his childish, wandering fancy; but 
the expression rather of innate reason, of spiritual, heavenly intuitions; 
of the natural hunger of the human heart for the divine; of an indefina- 
ble restlessness of the soul half blinded and entangled, and sometimes 
almost crushed by the finite; a sort of homesickness for the eternal; an 
incessant searching of the heart for more than the finite can give. To 
those who say with Lucretius, ‘Fear created the gods;’ to those who 
would reply, ‘ Nay, it is the tendency of human nature to attribute soul 
to anything that moves itself;’ to those who shout, ‘ Not so, it is rev- 
erence for dead ancestors and awe of shadows and ghosts;’ to those 
who exclaim, ‘None of these alone accounts for religion, but all of 
them together have begotten it—fear, joy, illusion, nocturnal visions, 
movements of rivers, trees, or stars ’—to all the Gospel says, Away with 
your shallow sophistries! Religion is the spontaneous expression of the 
innate divine in man; the chief mark which distinguishes him from the 
brute. He is a religious being for the same reason that he is a thinking 
being, an esthetic being, a social being, a being with loves and hates, 
appetites and aspirations, conscience and will. He is naturally religious 
simply because he has a religious nature given him by God. Out of the 
living heart of human nature have rolled all the expressions of reli- 
gious faith.” On the question what, at bottom, religion is, the author 
writes: ‘‘It has been defined by different thinkers, in different ages, 
from varying points of view, and the result seems to be a puzzling mass 
of conflicting statements. But whether we define it with Seneca as ‘to 
know God and imitate him,’ or with Cicero as ‘reverence before the 
gods;' with Kant as ‘knowledge of our duties as divine commands;’ 
with Matthew Arnold as ‘morality touched with emotion,’ or with 
with Hegel, as ‘ knowledge 


’ 


Drummond as ‘ morality touched by life; 
acquired by the finite spirit of its essence as absolute spirit ’—a most 
profound statement; with Schleiermacher, as ‘the sense of absolute 
,’ 


with Huxley, as ‘ reverence and love for the ethical ideal 
with Gruppe, as ‘ belief in a 


dependence; 
and the desire to realize that ideal in life; 
state or in a being which, properly speaking, lies outside the sphere of 


human striving and attainment, but which can be brought into this 
sphere in a particular way, namely, by sacrifices, ceremonies, prayers, 
penances, and self-denial;’ with Carlyle, as ‘the thing a man does 


practically believe, the thing a man does practically lay to heart and 
know for certain concerning his vital relations to this mysterious uni- 
verse and his duty and destiny therein;’ with Max Miiller, as ‘the 
faculty for the perception of the infinite, the struggle to conceive the 
inconceivable, to utter the unutterable, a longing after the infinite, 
the love of God;’ or, better than all, with Reville, as ‘the determina- 
tion of human life by the sentiment of a bond uniting the human mind 
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to that mysterious mind whose domination of the world and of itself 
recognizes, and to whom it delights in feeling itself united ’—define 
religion as we may, there is one underlying aim, not always present 
clearly to consciousness, but none the less there, which all must recog- 
nize as its inmost essence, ... and that underlying intent is some 
sort of union and fellowship with the Divine.” The voice of the Gos- 
pel to other religions is summed up as being ‘‘a voice of sympathy for 
those who hold them, of sympathy for deep religiousness wherever 
found; of sympathy for the underlying intent of all religion; of sym- 
pathy and recognition for whatever truth they contain. But it is also a 
voice of condemnation for their one-sided character, for their corrup- 
tion, their lack of strong moral power and inability to bring universal 
man into a brotherly fellowship, yet a voice of heavenly interpretation 
and divine fulfillment in Jesus Christ the Son of God and Son of man, 
the Redeemer of the world.” Dr. Trever’s lectures make an excellent 
and scholarly book, containing in itself the substance and values of 
many books. It is well calculated to inform, broaden, and clarify the 
minds of those who read it, and is fitted to engage the interest of clergy 
and laity. 

A Dictionary of the Bible. Dealing with its Language, Literature, and Contents, includ- 
ing the Biblical Theology. Volume I, A—Feasts. Edited by JAMES HASTINGS, M.A., 
D.D., with the Assistance of JOHN A. SELBIE, M.A., and, chiefly in the Revision of 
the Proofs, of A. B. DAVIDSON, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Hebrew, New College, Edin- 
burgh; S. R. DRiveR, D.D., Litt.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, Oxford; H. B. 
SwETE, D.D., Litt.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. Imperial 8vo, pp. 864. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. In four Volumes. 
Price, per Volume, cloth, $6; half morocco, $8. 

So far as the need of this voluminous work and the further numbers of 
the series is concerned there will probably be little difference of judg- 
ment. No pretentious issue of the sort has, we believe, been attempted 
in recent years. Yet the steady progress in theological investigation 
prosecuted by many scholars on both sides of the Atlantic would seem 
to call for a new venture in this department of scriptural comment. 
The completion of the unique Polychrome Bible, the issue of improved 
editions of the word for home and Sabbath school use, and the publica- 
tion of commentaries and kindred helps to the study of God’s truth are 
all illustrations of the prevalent activity in the field of biblical study, 
and certainly pave the way for a dictionary such as is now under review. 
Given then the timeliness of the issue, and the reader will rejoice in the 
spirit of candid scholarship which pervades the work. Apparently 
without concessions to that ultra-conservative sentiment which seeks to 
safeguard the Scripture from the fullest scrutiny, and also without vio- 
lent concessions to advanced iconoclastic scholarship, the disposition 
seems to be to present impartially the newest findings of theology and 
all associated departments, so far as they have place in a Bible diction- 
ary. The volume cannot, of course, from its encyclopedic nature be 
here considered in specific detail, but only as to the general principles 
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which have governed its construction. These are announced in its 
Preface to be ‘‘ fullness,” ‘‘ trustworthiness,” and ‘ accessibility.” To 
set forth the idea of the editors in these respects we may further quote 
their explanations. As to fullness they declare: ‘‘In a dictionary of 
the Bible one expects that the words occurring in the Bible, and which 
do not explain themselves, will receive some explanation. The present 
Dictionary more nearly meets that expectation than any dictionary that 
has hitherto been published. Articles have been written on the names 
of all persons and places; on the antiquities and archeology of the 
Bible; on its ethnology, geology, and natural history; on biblical the- 
ology and ethic; and even on the obsolete or archaic words occurring 
in the English versions.” This means that the dictionary is not a hand- 
book, which may be carried under the arm, but a production that in 
amplitude measures up to the requirements of an exacting age. Con- 
cerning the trustworthiness of the articles inserted in the Dictionary 
the editors say: ‘*‘The names of the authors are appended to their arti- 
cles, except where the article is very brief and of minor importance; 
and these names are the best guarantee that the work may be relied on. 
So far as could be ascertained those authors were chosen for the various 
subjects who had made a special study of that subject, and might be 
able to speak with authority upon it. Then, in addition to the work of 
the editor and his assistant, every sheet has passed through the hands 
of the three distinguished scholars whose names are found on the title- 
page.” And, finally, as to ‘‘accessibility” the editors set forth at 
length in the Preface the method of arrangement they have followed; 
the principles of black-lettering and cross-reference, of the spelling 
aud derivation of proper names, and of abbreviations which are observed ; 
and the superiority of the maps and illustrations which have been 
inserted. Two peculiarities in the nature of criticism upon a work of 
rare excellence may briefly be suggested. One is the neglect, for 
which: no sufficient reason can be conceived, to insert the pronunciation of 
words, While marks are employed to show the quantity of certain vowels 
there is no attempt whatever to indicate the syllables upon which the 
accent should fall. Yet this is a feature we have been accustomed to 
find in Bible dictionaries far less presuming and up to the times; and 
because of the absolute need of such marks of accentuation, even for 
the satisfaction of the thorough scholar, the omission cannot but be 
regarded as a blemish. Nor are we without surprise at the scant recog- 
nition that is given to American scholarship. While we recognize the 
fact that the Dictionary is originally of European origin, nevertheless a 
judicious employment of American contributors would certainly have 
tended to make the issue popular in the American market. Yet out of 
one hundred and thirty-five distinguished scholars who contribute to the 


volume now under notice but eleven are American. The copious diction- 
ary of Dr. William Smith, revised by Professor Hackett thirty years since, 
did better than this, its first volume, for illustration, containing the 
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work of twenty-nine American authors as against that of sixty-eight 
European, The disparity in the present instance is therefore more 
noticeable and not particularly complimentary to American learning. 
The Atlantic is not so wide, nor our biblical students so unknown to 
fame, that in the original preparation of the work by European editors 
and publishers the sterling scholarship of the New World should not 
have been utilized. Yet in this respect we are long-suffering. The 
demand for the work will doubtless prove to be wide, since it is one 
whose many merits will commend it to all thorough students of the 
Scripture. 





PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Analytics of Literature. A Manual for the Objective Study of English Prose and Poetry. 
By L. A. SHERMAN, Professor of English Literature in the University of Nebraska. 
12mo, pp. 468. Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, cloth, $1.40. 

A dozen years ago Professor Sherman, convinced that an objective 
method is best for teaching English literature, found a substantial prin- 
ciple on which to base a system of analysis, and began to test his plan 
upon classes in the advanced study of prose authors. Results of the 
experiment were surprising both with bright scholars and with dull. 
Students not only learned far more and became intensely interested, but 
in a few weeks radically altered their own styles, expressing themselves 
in strong, clear phrases and simple sentences. The objective method 
worked just as well or even better in the study of poetry. The immedi- 
ate and extraordinary success of his plan settled him upon it, and led 
him to prepare this manual, which contains the full exposition and illus- 
tration of his method of instruction, a manual admirably adapted for 
individual use in the study of literature or cultivation of style, as well as 
for use as a text-book in the class room, for which last-named purpose it 
is one of the freshest and most thorough that we have knowledge of, leav- 
ing hardly anything to be desired by teacher or pupil. It is the exten- 
sion of the experimental scientific method to the study of literature, as, 
twenty years ago, it began to be used in the study of physics and chem- 
istry, and afterward in history, mathematics, and economics. Nowa- 
days students, instead of being set to memorizing observations from text- 
books about literature or learning the biography of the author, are sent 
to the library to make acquaintance with the book itself at first hand. 
The literature itself is put into their hands, and they are taught to ana- 
lyze, criticise, understand, compare, and estimate it. They are furnished 
with grounds of judgment to make their criticism intelligent and confi- 
dent, enabling them to discern and define an author’s quality and power. 
To reach and engage the sensibilities of the student, to develop in him 
the power of independent observation and judgment, and to practice his 
powers upon literature studied objectively, are prime necessities. To 
accomplish these things is the object of this manual, which is not a 
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volume to be merely read, but to be thoroughly studied. The discussion 
in each chapter is a condensed lecture which may be expanded and elu- 
cidated by an instructor. Over a hundred pages of notes amplify 
numerous points of the discussion. Then follow fifteen pages of ques- 
tions for an analytic study of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Macbeth.” A good index 
closes the book. The author thinks ‘‘ the paramount evils of the day in 
cultured circles to be intellectualism and sentimentality, and that they 
can be reached and corrected only by the study of literature. The new 
psychology having discarded the use of ‘mind ’and ‘soul’ as designa- 
tions of the conscious principle, Professor Sherman adopts in their stead 
the neutral, colorless ‘ego.’ Literature is the written thoughts and 
feelings of intelligent men and women arranged in a way which will 
give pleasure to the reader.” As to form, it is divided into prose and 
poetry, but this general classification is a delusion and a snare, for much 
so-called poetry is prosaic, and some prose is highly poetic. The author 
describes the two great divisions as follows: ‘‘ That which informs, com- 
ing from the intellect and going to the intellect, is prose; that which 
moves, coming from the heart and going to the heart, is poetry. De 
Quincey has well named the two departments respectively the Litera- 
ture of Knowledge and the Literature of Power.” Whoever masters this 
manual will not only learn how to study and appreciate literature, but 
will become intelligently acquainted, in sample, at least, with much of 
the best literature in prose and poetry. He will find here an analytical 
comparison of the literary styles of Mandeville, Chaucer, Latimer, As- 
cham, Spenser, Hooker, Hall, Sidney, Bacon, Barrow, Bunyan, Boling- 
broke, Addison, Shaftesbury, Dryden, Johnson, Goldsmith, De Quincey, 
Macaulay, Newman, Channing, Emerson, Lowell, Edward Everett, C. C. 
Everett, General Grant, Bartol, Munger, Tennyson, Keats, Shelley, 
Browning, Wordsworth, Gladstone, Hawthorne, Holmes, Higginson, 
Howells, and others too numerous to mention. It is clear who most of 
modern poets impresses the author. He says that in Browning there ar- 
rived a second Shakespeare, but with no audience prepared at first to re- 
ceive him. Forty years after his first reception seemed to have consigned 
him to oblivion he ‘‘is rediscovered as one of the world’s great seers, 
hailed as the prophet of a new era, and vindicated as the chief poet of 
the century; ” and “ within the last ten years the once frequent girds at 
Browning have disappeared from public print. . . . The persuasion is 
abroad that this poet evinces the loftiest ideals yet revealed in our litera- 
ture, as well as fulfills its long-delayed and often-repeated prophecy of 
power.” Professor Sherman says that Browning hoped he might follow, 
at least afar off, in the footsteps of Shelley, whom he worshipfully 
called Sun-treader, but the years have shown that it is not Shelley but 
Browning that most superbly and sublimely treads the sun. ‘‘ His gen- 
jus is variously and completely dramatic; he treats with skill the most 
refractory as wellas the most slender themes; we know of no penetration 
more lightning-like than his.” The student of Browning may find much 
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help in this manual from the light thrown on such poems as ‘‘ The Ital- 
ian in England” and its companion piece, ‘‘ The Englishman in Italy;” 
‘* My Last Duchess,” a study of Italian character at its best of intellectual, 
but at its worst of spiritual, culture; ‘‘ Childe Roland to the Dark Tower 
Came;” ‘*Colombe’s Birthway;” ‘‘Luria;” and ‘‘Mesmerism.” He 
uses ‘‘ Count Gismond ” as a preeminent example of ‘‘ Force ;” it is so full 
of force that one cannot read it aloud and avoid using much energy and 
emphasis; it is so full of force that to read it aloud often breaks up the 
emotions of both reader and listener to the bottom. Of this poem, 
couched in language simple enough for a child, Professor Sherman 
says: ‘‘ It reads at first like the stock juvenile romance whose end can 
be guessed from the beginning, and we hardly consent to be detained by 
it at all. But we catch the spirit, and the meaning, the ideals of truth 
which inspired Browning to write the poem, begin consciously to possess 
our minds. The power of innocence to proclaim itself from the aston- 


’ 


ished face of an orphan whom envy plots to crush is the first thing that 
kindles our enthusiasm. Count Gismond, who reads the innocence, 
divines the wickedness of Gauthier and the cousins, and comes forward 
as our proxy to defend the helpless, engages our sympathies yet more 
deeply. Then we note the like power in the heroine to read in turn a 
noble heart in Gismond’s face, and her simple, but sublime faith,— 
*I never met 
His face before, butat first view 
I felt quite sure that God had set 


Himself to Satan ; who would spend 
A minute's mistrust on the end !’ 


No wonder that this unconscious confidence, which could look north, 
south, east, west, for her accusers, and watch her deliverer with unper- 
turbed and even joyous gaze in his impatient preparation for the trial, 
changed his feeling from chivalrous pity to reverence and love. And 
last of all we are made to feel the power of truth in vanquishing con- 
scious calumny and malice. Gauthier had been Gismond’s peer, if he 
had had his quarrel just; but now his conscience and even the foolish 
women whom he serves despair of his success. The victory, indeed, was 
won inthe magnificent defiance with which the poem comes to its climax. 
Had Gismond doubted, had she who gave him inspiration wavered, the 
combat might have been uncertain. Thus the simple poem presents to us 
lofty types of goodness, faith, and daring. .. . The transfiguring power 
of a holy, conscious, or rather unthinking and unconscious integrity, is 
the motive of the whole. This might have been treated sculpturally by 
representing the heroine at the moment of her unrealizing dismay, as 
Gismond with the ‘clear great brow’ and‘ black full eye of scorn’ strode 
forth to rescue. It might also have been embodied ina painting that 
should show the group the instant after Gismond’s blow, while Gauthier 
stands appalled as at the voice of judgment, and the heroine looks abroad 
to know whether the lie dares yet to breathe.” One of the most important 
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of duties, our author thinks, isto urge and teach men how toexpress what 
isinthem. ‘‘ There are great stores of spiritual strength and knowledge 
which, if made available, would do much toward elevating mankind to the 
spiritual life in asingle century. There may well be more than one Bacon 
or Shakespeare in each generation who, knowing fresh secrets, lack the 
skill and inspiration to make them known to the world. The failure to 
discover a new mine is relatively an unimportant loss, but the permanent 
burial of an ultimate sentiment or principle in a brain that never spoke its 
thought or feeling may be an irreparable calamity. Even what we con- 
sider a small discovery of new truth may transform society and change 
the living of every one of us. The end of culture is not only to bring 
all men to the spiritual level, but to enable and embolden each to impart 
his unique contribution of spiritual inspiration to the rest.” Speaking 
of the importance of literature and art to our nation as potent instruments 
of spiritual progress, the author writes: ‘‘In half a century we shall be 
the richest people in history. How shall we use our wealth, what shall 
we do with our leisure? The nation that cannot rise to the spiritual 
life when its leisure is achieved is doomed. We are coming inevita- 
bly to the final test. Shall we rise to the stage next higher? Once 
Athens, Rome, and Venice stood on the same plane, but they are gone. 
They prove their unfitness and are rotting out their punishment. Shall 
the same gangrene seize us? There are signs that our people are in hope- 
ful soundness, but we have many alien elements to purify and sweeten. 
Every native and organic energy must be exercised if we are to save the 
whole body. The State (and the Church) must clearly find a way to 
open to all the influences of the highest and most helpful culture.” 

Emerson, and Other Essays. By JOHN JAY CHAPMAN. 12mo, pp. 247. New York: 

Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

These essays have a bold and slashing freedom, because of which one 
has called the author a smasher of images. They speak with independ- 
ence if not with consistency. We find in them a medley of opinions not 
harmonized. The seven subjects treated are: ‘‘A Study of Romeo,” 
‘Michael Angelo’s Sonnets,” ‘‘ The Fourth Canto of Dante’s Inferno,” 
‘* Robert Browning,” ‘‘ Robert Louis Stevenson,” ‘‘ Walt Whitman,” 
and ‘‘ Emerson.” Of Emerson much has been written, but nothing ex- 
actly like Mr. Chapman’s long and vigorous essay. His ideas about Emer- 
son are sampled in the following: ‘He was not engaged in teaching many 
‘* His works are all one single attack 


, 


things, but one thing—Courage; ’ 
on the vice of the age, moral cowardice;” ‘‘A man takes up Emerson, 
tired and apathetic, but presently he feels himself growing heady and 
truculent, strengthened in his inmost vitality, surprised to find himself 
‘*Emerson’s patriotism is the backbone 


again master in his own house; 
of his significance. He came to his countrymen at a time when they 
lacked not thoughts but manliness.” Emerson said: ‘‘Let us affront 
and reprimand the smooth mediocrity, the squalid contentment of the 
times... . If any man consider the present aspects of society he will see 
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the need of ethics. The sinew and heart of man seem to be drawn out, 
and we are become timorous, desponding whimperers.” He said all the 
American geniuses ‘‘ lacked nerve and dagger.” Again he wrote, ‘‘ In 
all my lectures I have taught one doctrine, namely, the infinitude of 
the private man.”” Emerson wants everyone ‘‘to be in his place a free 
and helpful man, a reformer, a benefactor, not content to slip along 
through the world like a footman or a spy, escaping by his nimbleness 
and apologies as many knocks as he can, but a brave and upright man 
who must find or cut a straight road to everything excellent in the 
earth, and not only go honorably himself, but make it easier for all who 
follow him to go in honor and with benefit.” He says: “ Books are 
the best things, well used; abused, among the worst. What is the 
right use?) What is the one end which all means go to effect? They 
are for nothing but to inspire. The one thing in the world, of value, is 
the active soul.” ‘*‘ The universe does not attract us till it is housed in 
an individual.” ‘‘A man, a personal ascendency, is the only great 
phenomenon.” All who ever heard Emerson lecture recognize the jus- 
tice of Lowell's description of an address at Harvard: ‘‘ Emerson's 
oration was more disjointed than usual. It began nowhere, and ended 
everywhere, and yet, as always with that divine man, it left you feeling 
that something beautiful had passed that way, something more beautiful 
than anything else, like the rising and setting of stars. Every possible 
criticism might have been made on it but one—that it was not noble. 
There was a tone in it that awakened all elevating associations. He 
boggled, he lost his place, he had to put on his glasses; but it was as if 
a creature from some fairer world had lost his way in our fogs, and it 
was our fault, not his. It was chaotic, but it was all such stuff as stars 
are made of, and you couldn't help feeling that, if you waited a while, 
all that was nebulous would be whirled into planets, and would assume 
the mathematical gravity of system. All through it I felt some- 
thing in me that cried, ‘Ha! Ha!’ tothe sound of the trumpets.” Some 
of Mr, Chapman’s criticisms are these: ‘‘There is in Emerson’s theory 
of the relations between the sexes neither good sense, nor manly feeling, 
nor sound psychology. Itis a pure piece of dogmatism, and reminds us 
that he was bred to the priesthood.” ‘‘ His philosophy, which finds no 
room for the emotions, is a faithful exponent of his own and of the New 
England temperament, which distrusts and dreads the emotions. Re- 
garded as a sole guide to life for a young person of strong conscience and 
undeveloped affections, his works might be harmful because of their unex- 
ampled power of purely intellectual stimulation.” Emerson’s passion for 
nature is called cold; ‘‘ his temperature is below blood-heat, and his volume 
of poems stands on the shelf of English poets like the icy fish which in 
‘Caliban upon Setebos’ is described as finding himself thrust into the 
warm ooze of an ocean not his own.” Per contra, Emerson’s ‘* worship 
of the New England scenery amounts to a religion. His poems are 
utterly indigenous and sincere. They represent a civilization and a cli- 
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mate.” ‘* The Humble Bee” is his most exquisite lyric; the ‘‘ Rhodora” 
and ‘* Terminus” and a few others belong to that class of poetry which, 
like ‘‘ Abou Ben Adhem,” is poetry because it is the perfection of state- 
ment. Emerson’s ‘‘ The Sphinx ” is a fair example of his poems. The 
opening verses are musical; in succeeding verses we are lapped into a 
charming reverie; at the end we are suddenly jolted by the question, What 
is it all about? Emerson’s poetry is ‘* governed by the ordinary laws of 
prose writing, and his prose by the laws of poetry.” Emerson wrote of 
England as ‘‘an island famous for immortal laws, for the announcement 
of original rights which make the stone tables of liberty.” He found 
there free speech, personal courage, and reverence for the individual. 
In the days of the Missouri Compromise and the Fugitive Slave Law he 
wrote: ‘‘One thing appears certain to me, the Union is at an end as 
soon as an immoral law is enacted. THe who writes a crime into the 
statute book digs under the foundations of the Capitol.” The essay next 
in interest is that on Robert Browning, from which we quote a few 
things: ‘‘ Thousands are now studying Browning, reading lives of his 
heroes, and hunting up the subjects he treated. This Browningism, 
which some laugh at, has its roots in natural piety, and the educational 
value of it is very great. . . . Religion was at the basis of Browning's 
character, and it is the function of religious poetry that his work fulfills. 
‘* He believes that the development of the individual soul is the main 


” 


end of existence. The strain and stress of life are incidental to growth, 
and therefore desirable. Development and growth mean a closer union 
with God.” ‘* There never was a poet whose scope was so definite. 
That is the reason why the world is so cleanly divided into people who 
do and who do not care for Browning. . . . To some he is a strong, 
rare, and precious elixir, which nothing else will replace. To others, 
who do not need him, he is a boisterous and eccentric person—a Hera- 
cles in the house of mourning.” ‘‘ Browning's poetry is full of words 
that glow and smite, and which have been burnt into and struck into the 
most influential minds of the last fifty years.” ‘‘He possesses one su- 
perlative excellence, and it is upon this that he relies; upon this that he 
has emerged and attacked the heart of man. It is upon this that he 
may possibly fight his way down to posterity and live like a fire forever 
in the bosom of mankind. His language is the language of common speech; 
his force the immediate force of life.” ‘*In his century he stands as one 
of the great men of England. His doctrines are the mere effulgence of 
his personality. He himself was the truth which he taught. His life 
About another of Mr. Chapman's 
essays we will not write. He says that the subject of it is ‘‘the mare’s 
nest of American literature; that chiefly the English have discovered 
him; that they never could find greatness in our literature till this poet 
appeared; that he corresponded with the foreign imagination of the 


was the life of one of his own heroes.’ 


” 


rampant wildness of everything in this country; and that many a hard- 


thinking Oxford man slept quietly at night after he had discovered this 
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bard, because then America was solved, Mr, Chapman says that any- 
body who wants to know the inner life of a tramp, and how the world 
looks to a vagabond who tastes ‘‘the joy of being disreputabie and un- 
ashamed,” may learn it from this man’s works, because he ‘‘ has given 
utterance to the soul of the tramp.” ‘‘In his works,” says our author, 
‘the elemental parts of a man’s mind and the fragments of imperfect 
education may be seen merging together, floating and sinking in a se: 
of insensate rhapsody. . . . The revolt he represents is not an intellectual 
revolt. Ideas are not at the bottom of it. It is a revolt from drudgery. 
It is the revolt of laziness. .. . The man was a poseur, a most horrid 
mountebank and ego-maniac. His tawdry scraps of misused ideas, of 
dog-eared and greasy reminiscence, repel us.” Mr. Chapman says this 
man was ‘‘a quack poet,” who ‘‘filled his work with grimace and vul- 
garity,” who was ‘‘so very ignorant and untrained that his mind was 
utterly incoherent and unintellectual,” whose ‘‘ gush and sentiment are 
false to life,” who ‘‘ committed every unpardonable sin against our con- 
ventions,”’ whose ‘‘ whole life was an outrage,” who ‘‘ was neither chaste 
nor industrious nor religious,” who ‘‘ patiently lived upon cold pie and 
tramped the earth in triumph,” and who ‘lived the life he liked to live 
in defiance of all men.” It is not we but Mr. Chapman who says all 
these things about a man whom we will not name lest some offended de- 
votee complain of us for overt sacrilege. Mr. Chapman must carry his 
own perilous responsibility for his irreverent speech concerning one who 
has been called the ‘‘ Bard of Democracy,” ‘‘ the Christ of the nine- 
teenth century,” and concerning some of whose works it is not permis- 
sible to speak the truth nor possible publicly to describe or repeat them. 


<< — 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
Cheerful Yesterdays. By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 12mo, pp. 374. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, gilt top, $2. 

Vivacious volumes of reminiscences, written by those who have lived 
in stirring times and in familiar fellowship with marked and influential 
personalities, may be more valuable, as they surely are more interesting, 
than general histories usually prove. The best of such books give us 
the flavor of the lives which lent significance and piquancy to the 
years. The man who in his mellow maturity, full of great memories, 
can picture to us the changes he has seen, the men and women he has 
known, so that we see and know them, too, is a charmer who always 
gathers a listening group about him. Colonel Higginson is such a 
raconteur with many a story to tell. His autobiography is more about 
others than about himself. Born in 1823, in little Cambridge, he found 
there all that human heart and mind could need for elementary training. 
He tumbled about among books from his birth. His mother recorded 
that at the age of four he had ‘‘read a good many books.” He feels 
sure this precocity did not hurt him. He gained a liberal education in 
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lying on the hearth rug evenings while his mother read aloud the 
Waverley Novels and other great books, Until this day he never has 
been able to get enough of books; book-hunger grows by what it feeds 
on. A literary career was natural for him. In his veins, besides, was 
adventurous blood and the passion for humanitarian reform, Lying in 
his bed the boy heard serenaders under his sister’s window singing the 
fine old glee, ‘‘To Greece We Give our Shining Blades;’ 
feel, in Keats’s phrase, as if he were going to a tournament. From 
eight to thirteen the boy went to the private school of William Wells, 
the best place at that time to fit for Harvard. The ‘‘ill effects of a 
purely masculine world, manifest in the school,” gave him ‘‘a lifelong 


’ 


it made him 


preference for coeducation.” ‘‘One almost romantic aspect of the 
school was the occasional advent of Spanish boys, usually from Porto 
Rico, who were as good as dime novels to us, with their dark skins and 
sonorous names—Victoriano Rosello, Magin Rigual, Pedro Mangual. 
They swore superb Spanish oaths, and they once or twice drew knives 
upon one another with an air which the ‘ Pirate’s Own Book’ offered 
nothing to surpass.” Here is a boy’s joy at learning to swim: ‘‘ Few 
moments in life ever gave a sense of conquest and achievement so de- 
licious as when I first made my way through water beyond my depth.” 
There was a little girl who ‘‘ was sure there could be no such place as 
hell, because her minister had never mentioned it.” The interest which 
a college has for the people of the place where it is located, who observe 
from without its buzzing life as generations of students come and go, is 
thus described: ‘‘ Living in a college town is like dwelling just outside 
a remarkably large glass beehive, where one can watch all day long the 
busy little people inside; can see them going incessantly to and fro at 
their honey-making, pausing occasionally to salute or sting one another, 
and all without the slightest peril tothe beholder. Life becomes rich in 
this safe and curious contemplation.” The college companion who did 
most for Higginson’s literary tastes was Levi Lincoln Thaxter, who in 
after life was one of the first to make Browning known in this country. 
‘*Thaxter’s modesty and reticence, and the later fame of his poet-wife, 
Celia, have obscured him to the world; but he was one of the most 
In ‘‘ The Period of the Newness ” we 


” 


loyal and high-minded of men. 
have glimpses of the thinkers and the doers of that seething epoch of 
transcendentalism, Brook Farm, and other Yankee notions, when Emer- 
son wrote to Carlyle, ‘‘ We are all a little wild here with numberless 
projects of social reform; not a reading man but has a draft of a new 
community in his waistcoat pocket.” The best all-round man at Brook 
Farm was Charles A. Dana, and at public meetings of the reformers in 
Boston he was their most effective speaker, while George William Curtis 
scarce ever opened his lips. The latter Higginson saw at the Farm 
walking about in shirt sleeves with his boots over his trousers, yet escort- 
ing a maiden with that elegant grace which was native to him. Hig- 


ginson remembers the time when his elder brother came home one 
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evening with the curt remark, ‘‘Jim Lowell doubts whether he shall 
really be a lawyer, after all; he thinks he shall be a poet;” of which 
poet N. P. Willis said that he was ‘‘the best launched man 
of his time.” Lowell at first kept house in the upper story of 
his father’s large mansion, where his sweet wife kept the rooms, 
including his study, as orderly as she could, always cruising, Lowell 
said, like Admiral Van Tromp, with a broom at her masthead. 
There she rocked her baby in a cradle fashioned from a barrel cut length- 
ways, placed on rockers, and upholstered by herself. It is recorded that 
some time in the forties Rev. Henry C, Wright lost his parish, near New- 
buryport, Mass., for the indecorum of swimming across the Merrimac 
River. Back in the thirties, at a session of the Philadelphia Conference, 
the pastor of the church where the Conference met brought a formal 
charge of unministerial conduct against Rev. William Urie, arresting the 
passage of his character because he had gone through the parsonage 
whistling. Colonel Higginson tells of the things he saw and the part 
he took in the abolition movement which led to the Kansas struggle, the 
John Brown foray, the civil war, and emancipation. Knowing John 
Brown well, he says of him: *‘ He was simply a high-minded, unselfish, 
belated Covenanter, a man whom Sir Walter Scott might have drawn. 
He had that religious elevation which is a kind of refinement—the 
quality one may see expressed in many a venerable Quaker face at yearly 
meeting. He lived, as he finally died, absolutely absorbed in one idea; 
and it is as a pure enthusiast that he is to be judged. His belief was 
that an all-seeing God had created the Alleghany Mountains from all eter- 
nity as the predestined refuge for a body of fugitive slaves.” Of John 
Brown's wife Higginson writes: ‘‘ Never in my life have I been in contact 
with a nature more dignified and noble; a Roman matron touched with 
the finer element of Christianity. She told me that his plan for slave 
liberation had occupied her husband’s thoughts and prayers for twenty 
years; that he always believed himself an instrument in the hands of 
Providence, and she believed it too.” All the men of her houschold 
planned to sacrifice their lives for freedom. In a Boston publishing 
house Colonel Higginson first met the ‘‘ Bard of Democracy,” who was 
there consulting about the publication of his poems, and records his im- 
pressions thus: ‘‘I saw before me, sitting on the counter, a handsome, 
burly man, heavily built. I felt perhaps a little prejudiced against him 
from having read his ‘ Leaves of Grass’ on a voyage in the early stages 
of seasickness, a fact which doubtless increased for me the intrinsic un- 
savoriness of certain passages. But the personal impression made on me 
by the poet was not so much of manliness as of Boweriness, if I may 
coin the word; indeed, rather suggesting Sidney Lanier’s subsequent 
vigorous phrase, ‘a dandy roustabout.’ This passing impression did 
not hinder me from thinking of Whitman with satisfaction and hope at a 
later day when regiments were to be raised for the war, when the Bowery 
seemed the very place to enlist them, and even ‘ Billy Wilson’s Zouaves’ 
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were hailed with delight. When, however, after waiting a year or 
more, the poet decided that the proper post for him was hospital 
service, I confess to a feeling of reaction, which was rather increased 
than diminished by his profuse celebration of his own labors in that 
direction.”” In the years when Abolitionists were mobbed in Boston 
young Higginson spent one night on guard with others protecting 
Wendell Phillips’s house, and ‘‘ was struck with Phillips’s high-bred 
bravery. Always aristocratic in aspect, he was never more so than 
when walking through the streets of his own Boston with a howling 
mob about him, It was hard to make him adopt ordinary precautions; 
he did not care to have the police protect his house, and he would have 
gone to the scaffold if necessary, like the typical French marquis in the 
Reign of Terror, who calmly took a pinch of snuff from his snuffbox 
while looking on the crowd which surrounded the guillotine.” Colonel 
Higginson says that General B. F. Butler found in Louisiana three regi- 
ments of negroes which the Confederates had formed and turned them 
into Union troops; that General Saxton, who had seen both blacks and 
Indians in action, testified that the negroes would often stand fire where 
the Indians would run away; that Miss Dorothea Dix, superintendent of 
nurses, ‘‘ had something of the habitual despotism of the saints.” The 
author’s reminiscences of ‘‘ Literary London Twenty Years Ago” are full 
of interest. Matthew Arnold seemed to him, in personal intercourse, 
“as he had always seemed in literature, a keen but by no means judicial 
critic, and in no proper sense a poet.” He found Darwin ‘a simple, 
noble, absolutely truthful soul. Without the fascination and boyish 
eagerness of Agassiz, he was also free from the vehement partisanship 
which this quality brings with it, and he showed a mind ever humble 
and open to new truth.” He went to see Tennyson at Farringford, his 
coming having been announced to the laureate by Thackeray’s daughter 
in a letter. He sent up his card, sat down in the drawing room, and 
‘** Presently I heard a rather heavy step in the adjoining room, and there 
stood in the doorway the most un-English-looking man I had yet seen. 
He was tall and high-shouldered, careless in dress, and while he had a 
high and domed forehead, yet his brilliant eyes and tangled hair and 
beard gave him rather the air of a partially reformed Corsican bandit or 
else an imperfectly secularized Carmelite monk than of a decorous and 
well-groomed Englishman. He greeted me shyly, gave me his hand, 
which was in those days a good deal for an Englishman, and then sidled 
up to the mantelpiece, leaned on it, and said, with the air of a vexed f 
schoolboy, ‘I am rather afraid of you Americans; your countrymen do 
not treat me very well. There was Bayard Taylor ’—and then he went 
into a long narration of some grievance incurred through an indiscreet 
letter of that well-known journalist. . . . I noticed that when he was 
speaking of other men he mentioned as an important trait in their char- 
acter whether they liked his poems or not—Lowell, he evidently 
thought, did not.” A few days after Higginson had returned to his 
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American home he had the pleasure of reading in the local newspaper 
that he had enjoyed himself greatly in England, and had been kindly 
received, ‘‘ especially among servants and rascals,” that phrase being the 
typesetter’s felicitous misprint for ‘‘ savants and radicals.” When trav- 
eling as a lyceum lecturer, west of the Mississippi, Higginson found in a 
on the table, and Millais’s ‘*‘ Huguenot 


” 


log-cabin Longfellow’s ‘‘ Dante 
Lovers ” on the wall; in nineteen out of forty houses constituting a vil- 
lage the Atlantic Monthly was regularly taken. He once found the loco- 
motive engineer of the train which was carrying him to be the vice 
president of the lyceum he was to lecture for, a man familiar with Car- 
lyle and Emerson and like literature. 

The Letters of Victor Hugo. From Exile and After the Fall of the Empire. Edited by 


PAUL MEURICE. 8vo, pp. 249. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, 
cloth, $3. 


In this second volume of letters we have the Victor Hugo whom we 


have known in his great works; this we looked for in the first volume, 
yet found little except the insignificant and unimportant. But here is 
the poet, the brilliant genius, the foe of thrones and tyrants, the herald 
of liberty and champion of the people, the embodiment of conscience as 
of intellect, the ardent patriot—ready to write or fight, to starve or rot, 
to go to banishment or the barricade, for the sake of his high ideals and 
deep convictions; the Frenchman most loved by the liberty-loving young 


men of France and most hated by the malefactor whom he pilloried in 
history as ‘‘ Napoleon the Little.” On December 2, 1851, Louis Na- 
poleon perpetrated the crime known as the coup d'état, by which he 
strangled the liberties of France. Shortly after he issued a decree of 
banishment against Victor Hugo and sixty-seven representatives of the 
people. Formerly, when Louis Napoleon was an exile from France, 
Victor Hugo had procured for him permission to return. His gratitude 
was like his patriotism—worthy of a bandit. Expelled from his coun- 
try, Hugo went to Brussels and sat down to write the history of the 
crime by which brute force and perfidy had seized the government. In 
a white heat of splendid wrath he began to write his remorseless record 
of the facts, saying: ‘‘I shall treat the Bonaparte in proper fashion. I 
will see to the fellow’s historical future. I will hand him down to pos- 
terity by the ears.” His life in Brussels is like this: ‘‘I have a tiny bed, 
two straw-bottomed chairs, and no fire in winter. I work all day, make 
my own bed, and live on three francs a day for all my expenses.” Be- 
fore long Louis Napoleon induced Belgium also to expel Victor Hugo 
from its soil, whereupon the exile took up his abode on the island of 
Jersey, in the British Channel. Later, the same malign influence pro- 
cured his expulsion from Jersey, and he took refuge in Guernsey, where 
he spent the remainder of his eighteen years of exile, devoting himself to 
literature and to characterizing his imperial persecutor with the hope 
expressed shortly after his own banishment: ‘‘ Napoleon the Little has 
driven me out. Who knows if I shall not be one of those who will drive 
44—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. XIV. 
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him out of Paris?” When he had roasted him in prose in one volume 
he said, ‘* I will turn the wretch over on the gridiron,” and grilled him 
on the other side in a volume of verse entitled Chdtiments. On the last 
day of 1851 Victor Hugo wrote at Brussels: ‘‘ The year closes on a great 
ordeal for us all—our two sons in prison and I in exile. That is hard, 
but good. A little frost improves the crop. As for me, I thank God;” 
and, a few days later: ‘‘I have never felt more lighthearted. The events 
in Paris suit me. They reach an ideal point in atrocity as well as in 
grotesqueness, There are creatures like Troplong, like Dupin, whom I 
cannot help admiring. I like complete men. These wretches are per- 
fect specimens. They attain the climax of infamy. Bonaparte is well 
surrounded. . .. I have done my duty; I am vanquished, but happy. 
A conscience at rest is like a clear sky within oneself.” From Jersey, 
in the autumnal equinox of 1853, he writes: ‘‘The sea howls among the 
rocks; the wind roars like a wild beast; the trees writhe on the hills; 
Nature rages around me. I look her full in the face and say to her, 
‘What right have you to complain, Nature, you who are in your abode; 
while I who have been driven from my country and my home, I smile !’ 
That is my dialogue with the north wind and the rain.” This the exile 
writes to Emile Deschanel at Brussels: ‘‘ All is rosy for you, somber for 
me, You are married to success, to happiness, to an enamored public, 
to applause, to smiles; I have wedded the sea, the hurricane, a vast 
sandy shore, sadness, and the starry canopy of heaven.” And this to 
Villemain, lamenting the lack of books: ‘‘ You refresh your mind at the 
sacred limpid springs from which human thought filters and falls 
throughout the ages. Iam in the wilderness, alone with the sea and 
with grief, drinking from the hollow of my hand 
writes: ‘‘In my life on this rock my mind has gradually become de- 


.”’ On Guernsey he 
tached from everything except the great manifestations of the conscience 
and the intellect; ” also, ‘* Every Tuesday I give a dinner to fifteen little 
children, chosen from among the most poverty-stricken on the island, 
and my family and I wait on them, I try by this means to give this 
feudal country an idea of equality and fraternity.” At Brussels, in 
1851, after the coup d'etat, three men were named as personifying the 
struggle against despotism—Mazzini, Kossuth, and Victor Hugo. In 
1863 Garibaldi writes from his island farm on Caprera: ‘‘ With you I 
should like to see the universal agreement which would make war use- 
less. Like you I await with confidence the regeneration of peoples. But 
to realize truth without suffering, and to tread the triumphal path of 
justice without besprinkling it with human blood, is an ideal which has 
hitherto been sought in vain. It is for you, who are the torchbearer, to 
point out a less cruel way; it is for us to follow you.” More than twenty 
years before Abraham Lincoln wrote the proclamation of emancipation 
the poet-patriot of France said: ‘‘It is impossible that the United States 
shall not before long give up slavery. Slavery in such a country! Was 


there ever such a monstrous contradiction? It is barbarism installed in 
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the very heart of a society which is the affirmation of civilization. Lib- 
erty in chains; blasphemy proceeding from the altar; the negro’s fetters 
riveted to the pedestal of Washington’s statue! Itis unheard of. I go 
further—it is impossible. It isa phenomenon which will disappear of itself. 
The light of the nineteenth century is sufficient to dissolve it. ... The 
United States must either give up slavery or give up liberty! They will not 
give up liberty! They must either give upslavery or the Gospel! They 
will not give up the Gospel!” When John Brown had been hung in Vir- 
ginia, Victor Hugo noted as an appropriate coincidence that it was on the 
second of December, the date of the coup d’état, and wrote from Guernsey 
to George Sand: ‘‘I am overwhelmed with grief. They have killed 
John Brown. And it is a republic which has done this! What sinister 
folly it is to be an owner of men; and see what it leads to! Here is a 
free nation putting to death a liberator! The crimes of kings one can 
understand, but crimes committed by a people are intolerable to the 
thinker.” Again he wrote: ‘‘There is but one God. With but one 
Father we are all brothers. It was for this truth that John Brown died. 
.. . Slavery will disappear. What the Southern States have just 
killed is not John Brown, but slavery. Henceforth the American Union 
may be looked on as broken up. I deeply regret it, but it is a foregone 
conclusion.” A Bishop de Segur having written satirically of Victor 
Hugo and described his greatest book as ‘‘ infamous,” Hugo addressed 
him thus: ‘‘I was not aware of your existence. I am informed to-day 
that you do exist, and even that you area bishop. . . . In Les Miséra- 
bles there is a bishop who is good, sincere, humble, brotherly, endowed 
with wit as well as kindness, and who unites every virtue to his sacred 
office. I suppose that is why Les Misérables seems to you an infamous 
book. From which it must be inferred that the book would be to you 
an admirable one if the bishop in it were a malignant slanderer, an in- 
sulter, a tasteless and vulgar writer, a scribbler of the basest kind, a 
circulator of police court scandal, a croziered and mitered liar. Would 
the second bishop be more true to life than the first? The question con- 
cerns you, sir. You are a better judge of bishops thanI am.” All 
great hearts believe in God and immortality. When afflictions smite 
them they endure in hope. Hear Victor Hugo in the sorrow of be- 
reavement: ‘‘I no longer live; I suffer; my eyes are fixed on heaven; I 
wait. Alas! What an angel I have lost! ... Death has its revela- 
tions. Light comes to us with our grief. I have faith; I believe in a 
future life. How could I do otherwise? My daughter was a soul; I 
saw this soul; I touched it, It was with me for eighteen years; my 
eyes are still full of its radiance. Even in this world she visibly be- 
longed to the life above.” And again: ‘‘ Misfortune brings understand- 
ing. How many things have I seen in myself and outside myself since 
my sorrow! The highest hopes spring from the deepest griefs. Let us 
thank God for having given us the right to suffer, since it brings with 
it the right to hope.” In many a letter is proof of his sense of God, his 
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trust in God, his fellowship with God: ‘‘ All that God does is good; 
but when he works through man the tool sometimes goes wrong and 
plays tricks in spite of the workman.” ‘‘God does not hurry. He has 
no lack of time. Iam therefore in no hurry. It pains me to wait, but 
I wait, and I find that waiting is good.” ‘‘I believe in God because I 
believe in man. The acorn proves to me the oak, the ray the star.” 
The exile on the channel island sees God in nature: ‘‘ Perched here 
as it were on the summit of a rock, with the grandeur of waves and 
sky before me, I dwell in an immense dream of the ocean. Iam grad- 
ually becoming a somnambulist of the sea; and in face of all these stu- 
pendous phenomena I end by being only a sort of witness of God.” 
‘* Whoever despairs of man despairs of God—that is to say, does not be- 
lieve in him.” ‘‘I believe. in God more than in myself. I am more 
certain of the existence of God than of my own.” ‘‘A few minds in 
our day obtain notoriety by means of negation; affirmation is left to 
the great souls!” One of the last letters gives us this: ‘‘ Old age is the 
age of adding up, for thoughts as well as for years, for the mind as 
well as for life. Only the total of years is overwhelming, the total of 
thoughts is sustaining. Hence the result that while the body decays 
the mind expands. There is a sort of dawn within it. This mysterious 
rejuvenation, this doubling of the moral and intellectual forces while 
the material force is sinking, this growth in decay, what a magnificent 
proof it is of the soul! The mind creates up to the last moment—sub- 
lime promise of the great unknown life which it is about to enter. Its 
span augments. The process resembles an unfolding of the wings.” 
On the last page of this book, which throbs with the very heart-beats of 
Victor Hugo, is this characteristic trumpet-call of the great republican, 
who prophesied ‘‘ The United States of Europe,” a message addressed 
in 1879 to the members of the Free and Unsectarian Congress of Educa- 
tion: ‘‘ Citizens, the period for the dissolution of the old world has ar- 
rived, The ancient despotisms are condemned by Providence; time, 
the grave-digger, working away in the dark, casts the earth over them; 
each day thrusts them further back into nothingness. The republic is 
the future.” 

Through the Gold Fields of Alaska to Bering Straits. By HARRY DE WINDT, author 
of A Ride to India. 8vo, pp. 314. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, $2.50. 
This is one of the latest books born of that rampant passion for peril- 

ous adventure and ransacking exploration which Kipling celebrates in 

his poem, ‘‘ The Feet of the Young Men.” The author’s original plan 
was to travel from New York to Paris by land, barring the forty miles 
across Bering Straits, where he hoped to find in midwinter solid ice on 
which to cross. Reaching the shore of Bering Sea, he learned that the 
currents which run through Bering Straits are too strong to permit the 
ice ever to solidify. His route was from New York to Juneau, via Vic- 
toria, B. C., over Chilkoot Pass to the head of Yukon River, and down 
that river to Fort St. Michael, on Bering Sea. The first seven chapters 
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are filled with descriptions of Alaska and the Klondike, accompanied 
by maps and photographs. The Appendix contains a list of supplies, 
utensils, tools, and medicines necessary for each person in the trip 
from Juneau to Dawson City; a table of distances from Dyea to Circle 
City; and directions for staking out a mining claim. Alaska was pur- 
chased from Russia in 1867 for $7,200,000. A foolish bargain in the 
minds of many, it was ridiculed as ‘‘Seward’s Ice Box.” In the first 
five years it paid eight per cent on the cost. In six years the salmon 
catch yielded $7,500,000; and prior to 1897 the gold mines had pro- 
duced $8,000,000. Besides this, many millions from seals and furs. 
In addition to these resources coal, copper, lead, and petroleum in 
large quantities wait to be taken out of the earth. William H. Seward 
regarded the purchase of Alaska as the most important measure of his 
public life. The author having roughed it in many parts of the world 
—in Borneo, Siberia, and Chinese Tartary—describes his climb over the 
Chilkoot Pass as the severest physical experience of his life. Mosqui- 
toes are an intolerable pest in Alaska. In the Yukon they will torture a 
dog to death in a few hours. Mosquito netting is as indispensable as 
food or fire. Unprotected faces are soon swollen and disfigured 
beyond recognition, and strong men groan and weep with the pain. 
** Alaska strawberries’ are beans. A potato patch is as good as pay- 
dirt, potatoes bringing fifteen dollars a bushel. Klondike is not the 
only place in Alaska where gold is found. It is all over the country, 
from Sitka to the Arctic Ocean, and from Mackenzie River to Bering Sea. 
The Klondike gold fields are in British territory, sixty miles east of the 
United States boundary. Only sober, strong, healthy men should go 
to Klondike, and these risk death by cold, starvation, or drowning, 
though every year the risks are diminished. Many men have found 
riches and some immense fortunes there. Learning at St. Michaels from 
some Siberian natives who had crossed Bering Sea in their skinboats 
that between Cape Prince of Wales on the American shore of Bering 
Straits and East Cape, directly opposite in Asia, forty miles away, is a 
channel ten miles wide, where huge ice floes are forever on the move, 
crushing and grinding their way in and out of the Polar Sea, Mr. De 
Windt was carried across Bering Sea to a point on the Asiatic coast 
marked as Cape Tchaplin on most maps, the native name for the settle- 
ment being Oumwaidjik, by the United States revenue cutter Bear, 
which was patrolling the Arctic Ocean. There he was detained and 
virtually kept a prisoner for four months by the Tchuktchi tribe, who 
resemble the Alaskan Eskimos in appearance but are far filthier and 
utterly vicious and treacherous, the Alaskans being by comparison 
honest, good-tempered, and friendly toward strangers. The horrible 
filthiness and beastliness of this tribe, in whose walrus-skin tents the 
author endured stench, vermin, skin disease, and the sight of unnama- 
ble vice, would be incredible if told by any traveler not credentialed by 
membership in the Royal Geographical Society or some equally good 
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certificate. On account of their warlike disposition the Tchuktchi 
have been called the Soudanese of Siberia. When they are infuriated 
by liquor, obtained from whalers or other vessels, no man’s life is safe in 
the settlement. De Windt, who was more than once in deadly peril 
from this cause, expresses the opinion that if justice penetrated as far 
as Bering Sea the unscrupulous traders, who barter bad whisky on those 
coasts, should be hanged for thecrime. If there, why not here? The 
community relieves itself of disabled, sick, or superfluous members by 
strangling them. A family council decides the case and the victim sub- 
mits. A feast is held; at the end a rude drum is beaten; the friends 
and relatives form a circle. The executioner, usually the victim’s son 
or brother, puts a noose of walrus hide around the victim’s neck, plants 
his foot in the middle of the back, and pulls on the noose till death en- 
sues. Women, however, are not put to death in this way. To savages 
like these Christian missionaries go in arctic regions, One Protestant 
missionary was murdered by Eskimos at Cape Prince of Wales as re- 
cently as 1895. As the weeks and months in that Arctic imprisonment 
went on it became plainer to De Windt that the Tchuktchi meant never 
to help him away, but to appropriate everything he had and perhaps 
kill him. Hope of ever seeing a civilized face almost died. A painful 
eruption tortured his skin. Vermin swarmed in the hut where he was 
kept among the natives. ‘‘ Minutes seemed like hours in that foul dark 
dwelling which, toward night time, assumed the appearance of a verita- 
ble Inferno, with its naked occupants of both sexes.” Finally, an Ameri- 
can vessel hove in sight amid the floating ice, saw the Union Jack which 
De Windt’s servant, George Harding, an Englishman, had stuck up on 
the beach, ran up the Stars and Stripes to masthead, and steered in to 
the rescue of the adventurous travelers. It was the steam whaler Bel- 
videre, of New Bedford, Mass., Joseph Whiteside owner and captain, 
that saved them. On the ship was Mrs. Whiteside, a young and deli- 
cate-looking woman, a bride who was taking as her honeymoon trip a 
two years’ whaling cruise in the Arctic Ocean. Having weak lungs 
from childhood, the doctors thought at the time of her marriage that 
she would not live long, but the cold pure air of arctic regions worked 
wonders, and she returned from the cruise perfectly cured of weak 
lungs. It is well ascertained that dry Northern winter air is often better 
for such troubles than the balmy South. The book ends with praise 
of Joseph Whiteside as a brave mariner and a generous man. The 
brave are always generous, the generous mostly brave. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Rifted Clouds ; or, Light on the Weary Path. The Life Story of Bella Cooke. A Record of 

Loving-kindness and Tender Mercy. Vol. II. Edited by Rev. JoSkEpH PULLMAN, D.D. 

12mo, pp. 516. New York: George Hughes & Co. Price, cloth, $1.50; gilt, $2. 


Some of the choicest saints in the record of Christianity are to be 


found in the ranks of womanhood. One instinctively thinks, when 
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asked to name the devout souls of history, of Madame Guyon and Su- 
sannah Wesley; of Lady Huntington and Catherine Booth; of Frances 
Ridley Havergal and Elizabeth Payson Prentiss, If she were dead the 
world would write in this list the name of Bella Cooke; though she is liv- 
ing, she is none the less deserving of such enrollment by all the standards 
of estimate which men employ. Suffering is the price she has paid for 
sainthood. Asa prisoner in her room for over forty years, and an heir 
to the keenest agonies of which the human flesh is capable, the record of 
her experiences is one that enriches Christian literature. The present 
volume is an autobiographical story of her life since January, 1884. It 
tells of activities for the poor under whose weight the well would stag- 
ger; of unruffled serenity in the midst of racking pains; of a blissful fel- 
lowship with the divine; and of a knowledge of the deep things of God 
such as are granted to but few. Mrs. Cooke is an ‘‘ east window” saint. 
‘*T am all closed in,” she writes, ‘‘ by tall rows of brick houses, and yet 
through my little east window I get patches of morning sunlight and 
glimpses of the beautiful moon, both of which I was deprived of for 
many years. 

Just an old tree and a touch of blue 

Is all that I have for my window view; 

Nothing but that, yet so much to me, 

Who never can more of the great world see ; 

Over in front of the houses high 

Is the top of the tree, a patch of the sky. 


. . « What a comfort that window is to me none can tell. Light from 
the east! and with the Sun of righteousness shining upon me I can but 
repeat, ‘For the Lord thy God bringeth thee into a good land, a land 
of brooks of water, of fountains and depths that spring out of valleys 
and hills.’” We despair, however, of quoting more fully from a volume 
so replete with holy sentiment and high tranquility. It is not strange 
that bishops of the Church, or such leaders in reform work as Mrs. Bal- 
lington Booth and Lady Henry Somerset, go to sit at the feet of Bella 
Cooke and learn the secret of her peace. Those who know her need no 
indorsement of this second volume of her autobiography; those who are 
ignorant of her life story have hitherto missed an unusual illustration of 
the Christlike virtues in human living. We commend her volume without 
reserve, and with no disposition for idle eulogy—since she is too ethe- 
realized in spirit and too absorbed in communion with the heavenly 
world to be swerved from her exalted pursuits by this meed of praise. 
Sermons and Addresses. By WILLIAM NAST BRODBECK, D.D., late pastor of Trinity 
Church, Charlestown, Mass. With an Introduction by Bishop W. F. Mallalieu, P.D., a 
Personal] Tribute by Bishop R. S. Foster, D.D., and a Biographical Sketch by Henry Tuck- 


ley, D.D. A Memorial Volume. Edited by CHARLES L. GOODELL. 12mo, pp. 817. New 
York : Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings. Price, cloth, $1. 


It was an unusual personality which is here recalled. <A stranger to 
the name and work of Dr. Brodbeck would reach no other conclusion in 
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reading this volume of his sermons and addresses. So much of his own 

vigor and breeziness and evangelistic spirit is transferred to the printed 

page that one feels himself in the presence of a leader of the hosts, and 
deplores the passing of such a commanding spirit from the midst of men. 

In the preparation of this memoria! Dr. Brodbeck has been recalled by 

those who knew him well and loved him much. The biographical sketch 

by Dr. Tuckley has not only the merit of clearness, but also that of ten- 
der portrayal. It is the hand of a friend much beloved by Dr. Brodbeck 
which has outlined the vivid picture of this departed worker. A still 
further excellence of the book, in these last days of sometimes flippant 
pulpit performance, is the lesson of wholesome doctrinal and evangelistic 
preaching to be found in the discourses of Dr, Brodbeck. Through the 
twenty-five years that he spent in the Christian ministry he was a faith- 
ful herald of the great truths of salvation in Jesus Christ for which the 
world is ahungered. Fittingly does Bishop Mallalieu say of him in the 

Introduction: ‘‘ He realized in a measure the awful danger of the un- 

saved, and at the same time he saw their needs and their utter helpless- 

ness; and so it was that his tender, affectionate, sympathetic nature im- 

pelled him by all means to win them to the Lord Jesus Christ. He 

seemed sometimes to be so anxious and burdened for souls that it may 
truthfully be said of him that he shared with Christ a real fellowship in 
his suffering for the salvation of men.” Never was there more need for 
such preachers and for such preaching in the history of humanity—and 
if this memorial volume shall carry the lesson to the convictions of our 
ministry who may read its pages, it will be well. The book has been 
edited with such taste by C. L. Goodell that there is nothing but com- 
mendation to be spoken. To a host of friendsin many places the volume 
will come as a welcome visitor, and in its perusal they will recall an in- 
fluential and winning character who is enshrined in the memory of the 

Church. 

History of Ohio Methodism. A Study in Social Science. By JOHN MARSHALL BARKER, 
Ph.D. Introduction by President James W. Bashford, Ph.D., D.D. 12mo, pp. 448. 
Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings. New York: Eaton & Mains. Price, cloth, $1.50, 

This book without doubt represents a vast amount of labor on the 
part of its editor, Only those who have attempted the gathering of his- 
toric data or the compilation of statistics can know how severe must 
have been Dr. Barker’s task. In fact, he informs us that, besides the 
assistance of friends, he has for nearly a decade gathered historic 
materials for the volume while traveling through Ohio. Aiming to 
present “a general survey” of the work of Ohio Methodism, rather 
than to write its ‘‘annals,” he has produced a history of real value. 
To the Ohio Methodist it cannot but be welcome; and to all our histori- 
ans and historical societies it will prove a valuable treasury of informa- 
tion. We have no reason to doubt the accuracy of its records, and 
commend to all who have the reminiscent spirit this story of a century 


of denominational progress in the great State of Ohio. 











